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PREFACE 

It is Dot my inteDtion to attempt a formal histoiy of 
Italy's part in the war, but only to narrate briefly the stoiy 
of het historic and actual rdalion to this— the greatest 
Kevolution of which the Annals of Htmumity contain any 
record. A history would demand years of study and labor. 
But as one who was present during the entire period of the 
war and was a close and interested observer of all that went 
on in Italy and about Italy, I feel that, possibly, I may be 
able to throw some light on what has hitherto certainly not 
been completely appreciated by those outcdde of Italy. 

One cannot live among a people during years of extreme 
tenaon and sacrifice and devotion to a great cause without 
coming to be in sympathy with them. No more does one 
have to go the full length of extremists among a people to 
testify such crympathy. Nor does Italy need any defense. 
With her ten montlis' preparation and her three years and 
a half of war; with her half-million dead and her million 
and a half wounded, with the deprivation, hardships, and 
sacrifices of her whole people unmeasured by anything mmilar 
amoi^ her western aUies, she needs to have presented and 
made known only the simple truth. 

In undertaking to speak with any completeness of any 
great historical movement, whether in a brief or broad com- 
pass, it is necessary, in order to secure a proper background, 
to go back a considerable distance, as no great movement 
can be comprehended without a knowledge of the economic 
and historical conditions which caused it or which, at least, 
gave to it its distinctive character. Without a proper 
background against which to project the picture, no per- 
spective can be obtuned, and no sound idea can be had 
c^ itfi relation to other contemporary movements. This is 
necessaiy in any case, but it is more imperative in the case 
of a country like Italy and a people like the Italian people, 
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whose life goes back almost to the dawn of bistoiy, and 
whose present is indissolubly connected with the past. 

How can a reasonably just picture be given of a country 
whose coital is Some and whose roads stretching north 
and south therefrom were built by and bear the names to- 
day of a decemvir and of a consul who was slain by Hanni- 
bal, without taking into account the continuity of Its people 
and tiie causes wUch have contributed thereto? The fol- 
lowing anecdote may serve to illustrate this idea. 

One of the famous palaces of Rome to-day is the Palazzo 
Massimo, the home of Prince Massimo. The stoiy goes 
that Napoleon asked the present occupant's grandfather 
if it were true that he was descended from Fabius Maxi- 
mus. The reply was: "I do not know t^t it is true, but 
it has been a tradition in the family for some tiiirteen or 
fourteen hundred years." 

It is not only Rome that is eternal, it is the Italian People 
that is etemaL It is Italy that is eternal, and that was 
eternal even when Mett^nich declared that Italy was only 
a Geogn^phical E:q>ression — as eternal as the seas whi(^ 
wash her shores: seaa \t4uch UlyBses sailed and which 
Homer sang. 

Based on this idear— that the key to Italy's relation to the 
War is to be found in her traditions; her hitstory — eq)edally 
during the last hundred years — and in her geographical and 
economic mtuation, this work is divided into three parts. 
The first is introductory and contains in outline the Bistoiy 
of the Italian Pec^le in the long period when they were ia- 
duded in and bound under the Holy Roman Empire. The 
second contains the stoiy of their evolution, from the con- 
ception cd their National ConsciouHuess on through the long 
and bitter struggle with the Austrian Empire for thedr 
liberty, down to the time when, under a Constitutional 
Sovereign, tiiey developed into a new and United Italy, to 
become, almost at a bound, one of the Great 'Pcmen of 
Europe; yet with one step before her: the con^lete round- 
ing out of her People, and the possession of fa^ andent 
Strat^c frontaeis. 
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The tiiird part contains the stoiy of the Diplomatic strug- 
gle to establish herself in a positi<m to which Italy con- 
sidered herself entitled as a Great Power and on which she 
had set what she bdieves h^ legitimate Aspirations, by 
virtue of her contribution to the Worid both la the Fast 
and in this World War. j 

What she performed in the War is related briefly that the 
Header may know what one who was present in Italy 
throughout the War was able to learn on the spot of the 
part played therein by Qie Italian People. 

T. N. P. 
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ITALY AND THE WORLD WAR 

CHAPTER I 

INTBODUCTORY 

THB OONCBFnON OF ITAUAN NATIONAL 00>»CI0USNB8S 

To understand fully Ital/s relation to the great war, we 
must go back to the historic causee. To have a complete 
ccmception of the underling princ^les and motives which 
controlled her action, one must have a reasonabty complete 
knowledge of her relation to France and Austria during the 
period ci the reconstruction of Europe — and espedally dui^ 
ing the last cemtury. Where the problem is so complex, 
one must know the clew to find the true solution. 

The relations of the European States to each other are, in 
fact, so complex, and the questions involved in those rela^ 
tions are so inextricably entangled, that without a knowl- 
edge of their history it is quite impossible to understand 
them. Tliey extend back through the centuries, and iu- 
chide dynastic rivalries and territorial claims; th^ include 
and are intensified by religious antagonisms, and racial and 
traditional contentions. But imder all lie economic and 
fundamental causes— the eternal law of supply and demand. 
And with these the prizes that men strive for throi^ the 
ages, and will strive for more and more as population in- 
creases and civilization advances — ^the means of living more 
and more ea«ly, and of displaying more and more the power 
of superior oiganization of human forces. And closely con- 
nected with this is the command of the highways of traffic. 
Ninevdi, Babylon, Carthage, Rome, Bagdad, Constanti- 
nople, Venice, Paris, London — ^the stoiy at bottom is the 
same — ^the aim to possess the fertile places of the earth, and 
to gain access thereto, whether in Sp^, North Africa, the 
Valley of the Fo, the Danube, or the Rhine. And the coa- 
1 



2 ITALY AND THE WORLD WAR 

trd of the highways by land or by sea lies at the base of 
their histoiy in ancient as in modem times, whether it be 
of the Brenner or the Camic Passes; of the Adriatic or 
.£gean Seas, or of the eastern Mediteiranean, most noted 
of all historic highways; of the Dardanelles and Bosphorus; 
or of die Suez Canal and tbe Hamburg-Bagdad Railway. 

The Punic wars were for the wheat-fields of Sicily and 
North Africa; for the coastwise and inland trade and the 
control of the Mediterranean; and for the supremacy of the 
conflicting civilizations engaged therein. Tlie World War 
was fundamentally for the control of the great fields of en- 
teiprise in Asia and Africa, and of the highways leading 
thereto; and for the dominance of the conflicting ideas ^>- 
pHed in the process. It was this aim which brou^t the 
Medes and Permans down into Mesopotamia; the Htms and 
Goths into Italy in ancient days; which brought the Cos- 
sacks to the Don; the Franks to France; the Slavs into the 
Balkan peninsula— to the shores of the Ionian and Adriatic 
Seas; which brou^t the Ottoman Turks to Constantinople 
and to the gates of Vienna. And it was this which set on 
foot the enteiprise of reducing the world under German 
rule. 

Tlie history of Italy during the Middle Ages is so boimd 
up with ihai of what is now known as Austria; but was 
thai known sometimes as "the German Empire," some- 
times as "the Holy Koman Empire," that to understand 
ihe one we must comprehend the oiher also, and the rela- 
tions betwe^i them. 

^thout going back save to state that, althou^ when the 
chief ruler of Europe and the source of future Emperors, 
Chariemagne, was crowned Emperor at Rome (A. D. 800) 
it resulted in what was termed later "the transferrence of 
the Empire from the Greeks to the Franks," it may be 
said that "the Holy Roman Empire," in the sense which it 
commonly bore in later centuries as "The Sovereignty of 
Gennany and Italy under a Germanic prince," began with 
Otto the Great, descended from Charlemagne throu^ a 
ftffnalft line. 
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INTRODUCTORY 3 

From this time the struggle for supremacy over Italy 
proceeded with fluctuating d^rees of succesa down to our 
own time, and the faistoiy of Italy has never been wholly 
free from the effects of this struggle. Emperors succeeded 
each other and Imperial houses rose and feU, one after an- 
other, all exercising or claiming rights over Italy which af- 
fected, in greater or less degree, Italy and the Italian peo- 
ple. Popes rose and passed away, contesting or yielding to 
the Imperial claims; oiteax conquered; sometimes victorious; 
but always Italy uid dominion over the Italian peo^de were 
the prizes for which th^ strove, and the Italian people were 
the victims of their strife. Emperor after Emperor invaded 
Italy and claimed sover^^ty over her dismembered parts, 
accepted by the rulers or redsted by them; working with 
them or rejected by them. At times the claims were re- 
linquished only to be reasserted later on. 

The contest that went on so long was intensified by the 
rivalry between the head of the Empire and the head of the 
Church for supremacy. It began far back. It had ite 
origin in the very foundation of the Empire on a Christian 
basis, and of Christianity on an In^ierial bads. The " Do- 
nation of Constantine" was a long-eubeequent invention to 
meet a certain political situation; but the contention for 
the Bupreanacy between the Emperor and the Pope had 
long raged, each claiming that the other was his subordi- 
nate and vassal. Wiih a relation at first accepted by both, 
one aide from time to time encroached on the rights of Em- 
peror or Pope, drawing their people into the quarrel. It 
had its apogee, after a long contest over investitures of 
ecclesiastics, when in 1077 at Canossa the Emperor Henry 
IV, excommunicated by the Pope and abandoned by many 
of his supporters, stood barefooted in the snow to do pen- 
ance before Pope Gr^oty Vn. Both Emptor and Pope 
died in exile; but both maintained their contenti(m and 
handed it down to their successors to be the source of fu- 
ture quarrels as immortal as thdr respective titles. It has ' 
been said that the resentm^it felt l^ the German people, 
or their nilers, at the humiliataoa put tm the Gennan £m- 
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4 ITALY AND THE WORLD WAK 

peror by the Roman Suprrane FontifF had its direct fruit 
in the R^onnation and the support it found in Germany 
three centuries later. And all through the craituries, what- 
ever their relations otherwise m^t be, the respective 
claims to supremacy kq)t them in an unending rivalry 
which colored and emphasized ^e diviaon between &.&r 
respective peoples and furnished ever fresh grounds for re- 
newed confiiet. 

llie long and fateful conflict (1160-90) betweoi the Em- 
peror Barbarossa and the Fope Alexander, in coalition 
with the Lombard League and Sicily, whatever prescriptive 
right there may have been on the Emperor's side, and what- 
ever selfish political ambition may have been on the side 
of the others, was at bottom a contest as to whether Italy 
should be governed by Italian' or by foreign rulers; Bsid the 
latter won. Then came Innocent HI, who asserted his 
claim to rule all Italy, and for a time ^)peared to have made 
it good against the Henrys of Germany. Then after a time 
the old fight was renewed and presently Italy was divided 
in the long contest between Guelfs and Ghibellines: repre- 
sentatives of, at least, the contest between domestic and 
foreign tyranny and later between d^rees of the former. 

After the interregmmi which covered the period from the 
death of Frederick II, or of his son, Conrad IV, the con- 
ditions became so insupportable that a new German Em- 
peror had to be dioeen, and the choice fell cm Rudolph, 
Count of H^)sburg, who was choseai in 1273 and became the 
founder of the Austrian House and Empire. 

It was a long road that stretched before them, but from 
'tiie bf^nm'ng to the end, however the tides of fortune ebbed 
and flowed, there was always Italy left, its people, however 
divided and antagonistic among thnnselveSj still Italians, 
still proud, even arrogant, because of Rome, because of 
Italy with her memories of Rome. Sunk in misery, debased 
in some sections by conditions which would have debased 
any people and m^t have destxt^ed any other; engaged 
as they were in interminable internecine strifes, and subject 
to the rule of strangers, they yet retained something that 
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held than by a common bond united against the Stranger's 
subjugation, and this was the Italian spirit. Its great sotirce 
was far back in the past, and like that river whichvcourses 
under mountain and ocean to burat forth in the Garden of 
the Sun, its current was lost in the desert of the Dark Ages 
to issue forth with unabated force and ever-increadng vol- 
ume in later days. In the past they— the people— had beai 
conceded as their portitm, at least, panem et circemes, and 
tiiey still held that their i^t to food and recreation was in- 
alienable. They were ever ready to rise for their rights; to 
close their gates and to ring their bells against all invasion 
thereof, as against even the victorious Charles VUl, Often 
they rose agiunst their local tyrants; at times, indeed, agunst 
Emperors and Kings and Popes. And, although the cost 
was dear, they possessed inherent traite which made it posa- 
ble to pay it and still survive with a potential endowment 
of racial and even national consdousness which to-day is 
found in the Italian word "Italifmit^" 

It would lead too far afield to undertake to follow m any 
detail the tortuous and broken course of Austria's viola- 
tion of and dealings with Italy. 

Italy, from the death of Frederick II in 1250, had been 
sensibly emancipated from the Imperial power, although 
several Emperors entered Italy and many claimed Imperial 
power over her; and some, even of the great Italians, dreamed 
of an Emperor, suzerain of all powers and peoples under him, 
and an Italy recognizing his suzerainty, yet free witbin her^ 
self. This Utopian dream filled even great Dante's cosmic 
mind. But the reign of the last German Emperor who was 
crowned in Rome, Frederick III, ended tiie year after 
America was discovered and thenceforward, however di- 
vided and tom by internecine strife; however invaded by 
Imperial rulers; and bound and harried by ducal scions of 
tiie Imperial German-Austrian House, Italy's dremns were 
ci herself. From Dante and Petrarch and Tasso to Maz- 
zini and Carducd, the dreams were of Italy — ^the Italy of 
the Italians, free and rounded out. 

Maximilian I, who has be^i said to be the true founder 
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of the House of Hapsbuig, came to the throne the year 
after America was discovered, and, although he obtained 
from the Pope (Julius II) the right to the title of "Em- 
peror Elect," he never reached Rome and he was essentially 
Emperor of the German Empire, rather than of the Ronum 
Empire.' 

His grandson, Charles V, was crowned by the Pope, but 
at Bologna, &ad, however his power may have extended 
over northern Italy, it did not reach Rome. 

Strengthened on the one hand by the acquisition of the 
Netherlands, the Austro^Jenmui Emperor had lost on the 
other by the repudiation of his suzerainty on the part of 
Poland, Bohemia, Switzerland, and Burgundy, as well as 
Italy. Thenceforth, however persistently the House of 
Hapsbxu^ claimed and invaded and fought for it, conquered 
parts of it and established its provinces in its duchies, Italy 
was Italy, and the Italians were Italians. 

Whatever the leaders may have thought, the people 
fdt differently-- and with them feeling was deeper than 
t^ou^t. 

Mealtime, a stronger power had grown up on the western 
side of Italy: the Kingdom of France. 

In the last half of the fifteenth century. Burgundy and 
ProvKice fell to France, and Switzerland was brealdng 
loose, to become practically independent of the German 
Empire in 1500, and be recognized by Europe a century 
and a half later (Treaty of Westphalia, 1648) as an inde- 



The great Duchy of Burgundy, falling to France, made 
the latter a formidable rival to the Austro-German Empire; 
and this rivalry, extending to the contest for dominion os- 
tensihly over Burgundy and northern Italy, but really over 
central Europe from the North Sea to the Adriatic, was the 
true source of a struggle which has lasted intermittently and 
with varying fortunes down to our own time. 

Although France was defeated by the Emperor of Austria- 
Germany in the great stnj^e for Italy, and lost at Favia 

■ Bryoe'B Holy Roman Empire, chapter on the Renauaanoe. 
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all save honor, tiie genius of her people in time recouped her 
disaster, and eventually made her the mistress of central 
Europe. The French civilization almost ecHpsed that of 
Italy, and the Grand Monarch, served by tiie most re- 
doubtable armies of Ehirope, bade fair to restore once more 
the prestige of the Frankish Empire of Charlemagne. 
Then, following the law that appears to govern nations 
with almost rhythmic r^;ularity, she sank under the com- 
bined forces without and with^, mitil she lost to her foes 
her great colonies and her prestige, and fell into revolution 
only to rise again and acquire for a time, under an Italian 
l^ race, all and more thui she had ever lost in Europe — 
including all that had ever belonged to the Holy Roman 
En^}ire. 

llie Holy Roman Empire which had survived until, as 
Voltaire said, it was "neither holy, Roman, nor an Em- 
pire," perished at length (in 1806) before the overwhelm- 
iog power of an Italian in race, if French by citizenship. 
He conquered the western part of the continent of Emope 
as Charl^nagne had done, and crowned himself King of 
Italy, and gave to his only son the title of " King of Rome." 
As the master of continental Europe, he drove out of Itafy 
the tyranto great and small, who had ruled and misruled 
from one end of the peninsula to the other, and with a view 
to making Italy secure he laid off her northern boundary 
along the Invest ridge of tiie Alps, including the Brenner 
Pass, a confine which Italy claimed in this war, and has just 
been accorded by the treaty of peace. 

Napoleon was certainly not interested in giving to Italy 
entire Liberty in the sense in which we regard it to-day. 
He, however, intended to free Italy from the subjection of 
foreign rulers, and to become himself her sole ruler and, no 
doubt, his intentions were not in^ired by any lofty ideas 
regarding liberty, for he allied himself with the Aiistiian 
Emperor and, when it served his purpose, handed over 
Venice to Austria without compunction. 

When, unsatiated with conquest and still aiming at new 
woiids to conquer, Napoleon failed before the aroused fear 
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and hostility of Europe, the Coi^ress of Vienna, rerpr&- 
senting nations Vfhoae united fear and hatred had over- 
thrown him, partitioned out his conquests, and handed 
Italy back to those whom Nt^leon had driven out : mainly 
scions and wards of the Austrian Emperor, the head of the 
House of HapsbiHg, Even so, however, Italy was less di- 
vided than she had been previously. There were fewer 
states and fewer tyrants. Previously t^ere bad be«i many 
more separate states in Italy, now there w&te but ei^t. 
Tbeee were all dependent directly or indirectly on the Aus- 
trian Empire. 

In these transactions not the slightest attention was paid 
to the wishes of the Italian people, high or low. They were 
considered simply objects of barter and sale. When Tal- 
leyrand, who presided, declared the Congress open in the 
name of Public Right, the Prussian representative, Bmwi 
von Humboldt, rose in some indication and demanded to 
know what right had the pubUc with which that Congreaa 
was concerned. When the English rqjresentative referred 
to En^and as interested in the rights of Peoples, Mettemidi 
declared that whoever might consider themselves repre- 
sentatives of the People, Austria held herself as the cham- 
pion of the Rights of Dynastic succession. Such was the 
temper in which the Congress undertook its labors, and the 
result of its labors was what the Congress promised. The 
resubjection of Italy to fored^ rulers who, set up by ex- 
ternal force, were maintained in their position by e^ctemal 
force until their tyranny, their mismanagement and mis- 
rule, imexcelled if not unequalled during the whole course 
of htmutn history, so roused the Italian people, even habitu- 
ated as th^ were to misrule, that the spirit of Liberty in the 
Italian people, immortal imder all conditions, burst forth and 
eventually brought about that great revolution known as the 
Risoi^limento, or the Resurrection of Italy, which overthrew 
the governments of the tyrants, great and small, who had 
attempted to destroy Italy, and resulted in the union of the 
Italian states and of the Italian people in that great king- 
dom which is the Italy of to-day, great because founded on 
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tbe love of liberty of a great people united under a great 
constitutional sorerdgn: King Victor Emmanuel III. 

The stoiy of this Resurrection covers almost exactly one 
himdred years, one contiouous whole, as it begins toward 
^e end of the second decade of the laat century and comes 
down through the misadventiires and activities from No- 
vara to Caporetto — ^from Caporetto to the final victory of 
the Piave and the Vittorio-Veneto to-day. 

In tibe long contest between the Aiistro-German Empire 
and Italy, when to antagonisms of races and dynasties and 
rivalries of trade and commerce, were added immortal hos- 
tilities of religions, across the ^s and the Adriatic a new 
power arose where, toward the end of the first one thousand 
years A. D., Cisa^ine Gauls and Latins, now become Ital- 
ians, had 80U£^t refuge &om barbarian invasion on the 
islands formed by the currents of the Piave and the Adige, 
and established as a seafaring people the great democratic 
commercial Italian city of Venice, destined to become one 
of the great promoters of conmierce and civilization of the 
world. The form of govermnent was repubUcan, like that 
of its young rival across the peninsula: Genoa. Hie chief 
magistrate was the Doge— the Duke. The government be- 
came an oligarchy. It grew so marvellously as to become a 
proverb for wealth and magnificence and power. It took 
part in the Crusades. It extended its rule across tiie Adri- 
atic, where it possessed itself of Istria and Dalmatia, and 
planted colonies and built cities along the coast, which 
carried the Italian name and tongue, and the Italian civili- 
zation, &om Trieste to the Cattaro; cities which, through 
all vicissitudes and subjugations, exist down to the present. 

Its Doge added to his titles that of D(^ of Dalmatia. 
It fought the Greek Emperors of Constantinople and seized 
the Greek islands, and one of its Doges refused the Imperial 
crown. It penetrated tlie East. It iou^t the Tuilc and 
the Atistrian, Like a second Rome, it conquered and an- 
nexed its rivals, and subjugated the cities and provinces be- 
tweoi tiie Alps and tbe Po. The Republic, which bad lasted 
l(Higer than any Rq>ubHc in history, in time lost its power 
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and its posseflsioDs at the hands of its traditional enemies, 
Turic and Austrian, and a century or more ago peridied at 
the hands of the Conqueror of Europe, who remorselessly 
banded it over to its traditional enemy, Austria. But lata* 
on it revolted, to become, some fifty years ago, a part of 
United Italy. 

During its more potent days the Holy Boman Empire, 
or that part of it which was Aiistria and under Austrian 
dominion, lay as -a bulwark against the advance of the new 
and menacing power of the Ottoman Turk, a branch of 
the power which, having sw^t over southwestern Aoa, 
Africa, and southeastern Eiut)pe, where its capital in the 
fourteenth centuiy was Adrianople, hiwl overthrown the 
Eastern Empire in 1453, and, establiWng itsedf at Ccmstan- 
tinople, proceeded to complete its conquests of southeastern 
Europe. Substantially the entire Balkan peninsula — Greek, 
Slav, and Venetian— fell into its hands, and its sway ex- 
toided to the Adriatic and to the very gates of ^^enna. 
Defeated by Charles of Lorraine and John Sobieski in 1683, 
its power gradually declined tmder its internal conditions 
of rottenness and tiie enmity of Christendom. Its strategic 
posititm, however, enabled it, owing to the jealousy of the 
European Powers, to m^int^t-in itself down to our own time, 
holding sway over a large part of the Balkans until the Eu- 
ropean Powers could agree among themselves as to the di- 
vision of the spoils of the Ottoman Empire. 

While the Holy Roman Empire, or Austria, and Italy were 
engaged during these later centuries with Uieir own internal 
tmul^ and external conflicta, tiiere had arisen in eastern 
Europe a new power so vast as to threaten, should it now 
become fuQy oi^anized and awake to the realization of its 
strength, the very existence of the older States of Eun^)e. 
Hie great Empire of Rusfda, about the b^;iniung of the dg^- 
teoith centuiy, under the commanding genius of its Tzar, 
Peter the Great, suddenly arose like some young giant from 
long and profound sleep, and made Europe aware of a power 
which, already weighty, might in no long time become peril- 
cniB— tike power of the Slav. The hftadirf this ^gantic powo- 
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eetaUiahed its capital at St. Petersburg, and proceeded to 
op«a the way to the North Sea by conquering the Baltic 
provinces; reccmquered from Poland Little Russia, and then, 
defeating the Turk, wrested from him Azov and established 
himself on ibe Black Sea at the head of the waterway to 
the high seas. From this time Russia and Turk^ were in 
necessary antagonism, for Russia, which had received her 
faith from the Eastern Empire, looked, by virtue of b^ 
pow^, to extend her sway ov^ the fat r^ons which the 
Eastern Empire once held, and to become, 1:^ virtue of her 
race and n^on, tiie head and guardian of the Slavic 
race which had swept down centuries before and now in- 
habited those regions. This brought her naturally into 
antagonism with Austria-Hungaiy, which viewed with 
jealousy any extension of the influence of her powerful 
neighbora over her weak^ n^ghbors, all of whom she re- 
garded as within her ^here of influence and destmed in the 
not remote futiue to become subject to her control. Di- 
versity in religion only accentuated her jealousy, for the 
two churches were ev^i more antagonistic than the pdit- 
ical States. 

At times the antagmusm between the Austrian and the 
Turic faded before iJ^e hostility and fear <^ the growing, 
and as yet imknown power of the Russians, as when Rus- 
sia's advance southward aroused the apprehension of Eu- 
rope, and Austria was able to rally to tiie aid of Turkey, 
but realty to her own aid, the strong, if poorly handled, 
power of the AlHes against Russia in the CMmean War, or 
as when yet later, in 1878, Russia, claiming the guardian- 
ship of the Slav race, once more pushed southward to the 
gates of Constantinople and was stopped by the AlHes' 
warnings — and the treaties of San Stefano and the Congress 
of Berlin followed. In all of these Austria and Italy were 
interested and took part. In all of these thai interests, 
however th^ may temporarily have coincided for a cer* 
tain occamon or to attain a certain object, were at bottom, 
when the occasicm had passed or the temporaiy object had 
beem gained, fundamentally m conflict, llie rivalry was for 
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the fertile plains of Lombardy and Venetia and the control 
of the Adriatic with its island-guarded ports and its com- 
merce both to the East and the West; and for the poases- 
mon of the Alpine passes and vall^3 which were the gate- 
ways of traffic for half of Europe and a part of Asia and 
North Africa, as well. Such they were in times <iS peace. 
In time of war they were, as Italians feel, the veiy doors 
of thdr house.' It was through them tiiat the Barbarians 
poured in ^o overthrew the Roman Empire; it was throu^ 
them that the invadas of Italy have ponied down ever 
since and have kept Italy divided and subjected through t^ 
centuries. With these doora in her possession Italy would 
feel safe; witibout them she bdieves she will be in peril. 

' Sixty-aix inTuioiiB, aH lumwHf al Mm niite or t«o, bftve faeco made duriac 
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CHAPTER n 

NATIONAL CONSCIOUSNESS AND THE PIHST WAR 
POR INDEPENDENCE 

The Kingdom (^ Italy as it stands to-day is young enough 
for the lurth of its union to be in the memoTy of men stQl in 
public life. And the glorious struggle of the Risorgimento 
(or Resurrection of Italy) was carried on by the fathera of 
those who to-day lead the thought of the nation. As an 
Stustration — ^in the impressive and efFective "demonstrap 
tions " of the week foUowing the resignation of the Salandrs 
ministiy and preceding the declaration of war with Au&- 
tris, old GarilHildians in red shirte were borne along on the 
shoulders of mranbers of the crowd, and two of the three 
men who were invited to undertake the formation of a new 
ministay, Nogara and Garcano, were old Garibaldian vet- 
erans: "Camicie Roese/' Red-Shirte. Further, the match 
which Ht the fire which three we^ hXer buist into flame 
was the trnveiliog of a monument at Quarto — the point 
from which they set forth — ^to "the Thousand" wlu> sailed 
under Garibaldi for the libraation of SicUy and the union 
of ItAly. 

It will be recalled that but two generations ago ItaHy 
was divided into a number of different kingdoms and duke- 
doms, principalities or states. They had numerous points 
erf difference and even of conflict. But the people had cer- 
tain things in common that are fundamental. They had an 
ancient Past of Gloiy; they had a common language and 
literature, a common religion, and tiiey had— strongest of 
an ties: a common past of suffering. 

Also they possessed one common point of light to show 
the way. Ni^Ieon's genius in 1811 laid out partia% iiie 
limits of a Kingdom of Italy, which he declared was accord- 
ing to natural boundaries. It was later divided and re- 
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paititioDed, Austria holding a considenible share and exer* 
dfliiig a draninating influence over much more — indeed, of 
neariy all the rest. 

Napoleon is reported to have said at St. Hdena that 
with that northern natural boundary Italy was substan- 
tially an island guarded by the Alps and the two seas, and 
that, "Isolated between her natural limits," she is "des- 
tined to fonn a great and powerful nation, lisiy is one 
naticHi; vaaty of customs, language, and literature must in a 
period more or less distant unite her inhabitants under one 
sole goremment, and Rome will witibout the slightest doubt 
be chosen by the Italians as llieir capital." He did some- 
thing to bluie the way to it; but his selfishness led him to 
forego what might hare proved his greatest abiding monu- 
ment, and to partition it among himself and his family. 
His ^t of Voiice to Austria was a blot on his fame which 
even taking it back could not erase and it furnished his 
conquerora later with a color of reason to turn it and much 
more besides over to a despotism hardly equalled in modem 
times. Still, a step had been taken which was never forgot 
by the Italians. 

But if similar to an island, Italy's pootion partook at 
once of both the advantages and disadvantages of an island. 

Modem invention has rendered her sea bulwarks rather 
a source of peril, unless she can saf^uard herself otherwise; 
so her aspirations have been dictated by necesaty no leaa 
than ambition. Her position has forced her to seek allies 
amid the growing menaces of vast coalitions, and out of 
the necessity she has fdt of protecting her long Adriatic 
coast has grown her aspiration for the possession once more 
of the opposite shore with its commanding stations and in- 
ternal waterway, an aspiration tmdoubtedly fostered by the 
fact that this shore was once Venetian and Italian, and is 
still peopled in parts by an Italian population. 

Austria also had her histoiy and traditions, not to men> 
tion her aspirations. Her Emperors had ruled in Italy and, 
after a long interval and many vidssitudeB, Austrian nde 
had again in lat^ times held absolute dominira over a oon- 
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siderable part of Italy and an influence scarcely less absolute 
over all the rest. She had, m 1866 — ^but yesterday, as it 
w^e — ^been compelled to give up Venetia, and but a few 
years before that had been forced to surrender Lombardy 
and her power over all the rest of Italy — but she still held 
the Trentino and Trieste, and controlled the upper Adriatic. 

To these conflicting aspirations were added racial and 
traditional antagonisms, and to these the conflict of vast 
interests, commercial and political. 

It is but a himdred years since Mettemich said Italy was 
only a "geographical expression." The IQngdom of Itafy, 
th^, "United Itaiy" is, in its new formation, a yaang coim- 
tiy; but it has before its eyes always the lines on which a 
l^ngdom of Italy was founded in the distant past and r^ 
founded again in the recent past. It is not therefore to be 
wondered at if the defdre prevails to re-establish the king- 
dom on the well-known lines once occupied by it. Dante 
dreamed and wrote of a re-established Roman Empire with 
its capital caxee more in Rome; and Dante, though Floren- 
tine then, is Italian now, and has long been Italian, part and 
parcel of all Italy, as much all Italian as Homer was all 
Greek. 

la this new-old kingdom traditions, customs, and racial 
traits count to an extent hardly dreamed of in more modem 
lands. The people cling to them, perhaps, unconsciously. 
The traits differ to some extent in d^erent r^ons, the cus- 
toms vaiy incredibly; but, with roots sunk deep in tra- 
dition, mftint-ftin themselves unchangeably where rooted. 
Th^ extend from pecuharities of costume to peculiaritoes 
of forms of idigious worship, if not of belief. 

Even ignoring the Roman Empire — though Italians do 
not, for it ipeaks to-day in every province in Itaiy not only 
in heroic fragments; in its colosseums, its aqueducts, its 
tombs and temples, its roads, but above all in its histoiy 
and its Hterature, common to all Italy — we should remember 
ih&t Itafy has existed for a tJiousand years. Empire and 
Kingdom, Duchies by the dozen; and Republics, have come 
in and passed ocxobb the scene trom the fastnesses above the 
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Lombard plain to the points of Sicily overlooking the North 
African shore, where Carthage stood; but the Italians have 
survived— also has survived the imperishable idea of the 
Kingdom of Italy, or at least the idea of Italy. 

Some rulers were content to hold their own provinces. 
Others strove to extend their sway. Scnne built on the sea, 
looked to the sea they wedded for their dowiy; and one, 
altogether the most poweiful, though a nominal Kepublic, 
took both sides of the Adriatic, and, iiaving turned this sea 
into a Venetian lake, swept on to the Orient and, conquer- 
ing its distant shores, plaiited th^e its colonies and estab- 
lished its pow». However they may have fought each 
other and hated each other, the Italian States had a num- 
ber of strong common bonds that bound them together. 
Dante soimded the note of National consciousness and laid 
the firm f oimdation of a national language and a yet stronger 
one for a quickened national spirit. His successors — ^Pe- 
trarch, Alfieri, and Goldoni, Manzoni, Foscolo, and maay 
others— sounded the same note and tber^ore live to-day as 
does Italy herself. 

As time wore on, the local hatreds died out into ample 
rivalries more or less acute. Pisa ceased to hate Genoa, 
however she may have envied her and claimed her share in 
Columbus. Morence and Siena and Pisa, Parma imd Mo- 
dena, Perugia and Ravenna, ceased to be fiercely Guelf or 
Ghibelline, as the case might be, and claimed common part 
in Dante, whose sacred dust is guarded by Bavenna; in 
Petrarch, in Donatello, in Angelo, and in Perug^o, Riq>hael, 
and Leonardo, and in the countless masters cd the various 
schools which enriched Italy and botmd her into one beyond 
the power of Emperor or Duke, of Prince or Doge or King 
or Pope, to divide them. 

And in religion all looked to Home, as the Israelites of old 
looked to the city of David as thdr shrine. 

The effect of this fact and the community of interest in 
thdr histoiy and their literature cannot be too strongly 
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Elngs, as the occasion developed. But all the time it pur- 
sued a consisteiit policy of papal interests. Its success de- 
pended upon the skill with which it used the instruments at 
hand. But lai^y it was owing to the fact that it reached 
the people in a way that neither King nor Emperor nor 
Noble could do, and that it had a certain democratic founda- 
tion. And to a considerable extent here lay its power. It 
was only when greater knowledge developed in the people 
and tiiey recognized that a better government and securer 
rights might be foimd elsewhere than under the Papacy 
that the Temporal Power of the latter dwindled. It added 
vastly to the prestige of Italy and ministered to the pride 
of the Italian people. But this is gennane to our subject 
only in so far as it casts light on the present situation. It 
was, howev^, imdoubtedly a unifying power. 

Meantime, in the mall of Kings, Princes, Dukes, and 
Counts who rose and fought and ruled and fell from one end 
of Italy to the other, one House rose and maintained itself 
on the northwestern Alpine ridges above the passes that 
were the gateways of Italy. There were at times many 
richer and more powerful rulers in one part of Italy or an- 
other, but none possessed a stronger strate^c portion — 
and, perhaps, for this reason as well as for their lusty sons' 
breatJiing the robust air of their native moimtains, the Heads 
of the warrior House of Savoy gradually enlarged their power 
until they developed from counts to dtikes and from dukes 
to kings, governing both sides of their native mountains un- 
til Savoy, Piedmont, and Sardinia fell beneath their sway. 
For something like a thousand years their histoiy runs, 
however misty the early part may have been. "We have 
catried our head high for e^t hundred and fifty years and 
no one will make me lower mine," was the message sent by 
Victor Emmanuel to Napoleon III in 185S. 

For over five hundred years they have been rulers living 
close to the people, whom they governed with discernment, 
if at times with i^r. On occasion they strove to maintain 
neutrality for their dominions, which included Savoy, Fiedr 
mont, and a part of Switzerland; sometimes with disastrous 
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eCFect, as when in the waro between Francis I and Charies 

V they strove to maintain neutrality and France annexed 
Savoy. It is mentioned to show a traditional instance of 
the House of Savoy trying to stand aloof from the wars rag- 
ing about them. 

In the third quarter of the sixteenth century the head of 
this powerful house, Duke Emmanuel, espoused the side 
of Spain and got his duchy restored. Whereupon he es- 
tablished hia capital at Turin in the Piedmont, made the 
Italian tongue his official language, and made the House of 
Savoy integrally Italian. Not that he was yet in nght of 
the Treaty of Paris, much less of Sedan and of Venti Set- 
tembre; but an essential step bad been taken and Hie House 
of Sav(^, with its warrior blood, its wise, far-sighted counsel, 
its knowledge of and later ita sympathy with the people, 
had become irrevocably Italian. 

It is these traits in union which distinguished the House 
of Savoy from other brave and capable rulers in Italy, and 
which, with many lapses and after many ^cissitudes, at 
the crucial final moment, backed by the might of the im- 
portant strat^c patrimony which was their dowiy, and the 
effective army wliich it built up, made the House of Savoy 
the constitutional sovra^igns of United Italy. 

All this, however, was later on and after long stress and 
struggle during which the warrior qualities more than their 
liberalism distinguished the Dukes <^ Savoy and the EingB 
of Piedmont and Sardinia. In many other Italian states 
progressive ideas during the eighteenth century made more 
advance than in Piedmont, Venice, or Rome. 

The French Revolution blew across the Alps with the 
young Bonaparte at the head of its armies, first as the head 
of the revolutionary armies, then as conqueror, and later as 
Dictator and Emperor. When the blast first came there was 
talk of a union of Italy for defense, but it could not be. 
Piedmont had made a league with Austria (1792) for de- 
foise, but the genius of Napoleon, finding a fit instrument 
in the spirit of freedom in his soldiers, swept eveiything be- 
fore it. 
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Before he was through he took Nice and Savojr from 
Piedmont, he took Lombardy from Austria, overthrew 
Vouee, and gave it temporarily to Austria to govern; bore 
off the Pope to Fontainebleau, took away his Temporal 
Power and changed Rome into a r^ublic; fonaed the small 
states south of Piedmont into a repubhc, and did the same 
for N^lee as an e^>eriment. Much of this was temponuy; 
and finally, before he was through and after he became Em- 
peror in 1805, he formed the northern part <^ Italy into the 
"Kingdom of Italy," of which he crowned himself ^ng. 
A year later, in 1806, he dissolved the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, took back Venice, and forced the EmpercH' of Austria, 
Francis U, to renounce the imperial crown. Napoleon's 
final downfall came in 1S15; and the great Powers of Europe 
had already begun to provide for parcelling out his assets. 

The Congress of Vienna (September, 1814, to Jxme, 
1815), idiich met pursuant to the decision of the Congress 
of Paris, May 30, 1814, to provide for the redistribution of 
N^mleon's conquests and, as was believed, to provide for 
the establishment of the European eqiulibriimi which should 
forever prevent a r^etition of what had threatened to be 
the conquest of the world, reparcelled arbitrarily tiie whole 
of N^)oleon*s conquests, including Italy. 

The Congees of Vienna had in view several aims: to re- 
store peace and to establish the rule of the Powers in Europe; 
to prevent the recurrence of the Napoleonic regime and to 
preserve forever the divine dynastic rights of the reigning 
rulers of the Great Powers participating therein. To accom- 
plish the first it was deoned necesaaiy to create what came 
to be known as the £ur(^)ean equiUbriimi. To accomplish 
the sec<Hid it was declared by the Agreement of Paris that 
the Nf^leonic ^nise should never again rule; and for the 
third, as well as the second puipose, it provided the obliga- 
titms to watch and the ri^t to intervene to prevent any 
change in the governments rect^nized by the signatory 
powens as est^jlishod by divine right. Incidoitally, each 
oountiy strove to increase its own possessions and power 
and ihere was touch intriguing among the representatives. 
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Austria, which gave up her distant provinces in Bel^um 
and her provinces in soutiiem Gennany, got back her Fo- 
lish possessions and was given the Lombardo-Venetian 
Kingdom; the Tyrol and Salzburg, and the Ulyrian prov- 
inces along the eastern Adriatic. The rest of Italy fell un-. 
der Austrian influence. 

It has been well said that the work done in Paris in com- 
pletion of the Congress of Vienna was wise enough; but 
wise with that arid and nanx>w wisdom of diplomatists who 
undersUmd the secret thoughts of Princes, but ignore the 
sentiments of Peoples.' 

The structure, solid enough otherwise, had baste weak- 
nesses. One was that it left out of consideration the great 
waterway of the eastern Mediterranean, and the existence 
of the Ottoman rule, extended over the great Balkan penin- 
sula and holding the entire north of Africa. 

The other was of more immediate import. It took no 
accoimt of the sentiment of the Peoples whom the powers 
in Congress imdertook to assign as so many cattle. They 
were simply bartered away, as was said, as though it were 
a cattle fair. 

The Congress did, indeed, discuss the means of meeting 
this last diffictdty, and supposed they had provided for it. 
The Tzar brought forward his plan for a great alliance of 
Christian sovereigns in one grand European famity of 
States, fortified by the authority of public opinion; and out 
<rf this sprang the "Holy Alliance." But, on the other hand, 
Austria, (hroi^h Mettemich, the champion of Dynastic 
Ei^t, stood for the power of the rulers as against the peo- 
ple, and provided for the right of intervention and suppres- 
sion of all that might endanger the principles of absolutism. 
And the Hofy Alliance, conceived originally, perh^m, with 
no ignoble aim, became under Mettemich's guiding hand as 
fit an instrument of tyranny as ever suppressed the liberties 
of states or peoples. 

The Congress of Vienna (1814-15), which set to work to 

1 From the Congren rf Vienna to tht War pf IBU (Qt. Signoboo, Ltbr. A. 
Coliii, Puis), p. 9. 
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redistribute Napoleon's conquests, reparcelled Italy arbi- 
trarily, reserving only the principle of divine heredity among 
the petty rulers.' 

This redistribution left Aiistria potent, if not supreme, in 
Italy. North of the Boiuix>n confines she ruled with a 
heavy hand, and a system of spying and repression which 
was to bear cruel fruit. Farma and Modena were also 
under hand and lash. 

In Tuscany her influence was dominant, though the 
Grand Duke, personally kind and paternal, gave his sub- 
jects more peace. In Rome her influence was paramount, 
as indeed it was in Naples, where the Bourbons returned, 
neither foi^tting nor learning. "The will of Austria was 
supreme from Venice to Naples," and throughout her 
Italian provinces she established a despotism as sheer as 
ever trampled down a people. 

The Italian National consciousness had, however, vivified, 
and it remained alive. To do so was a proof of its immor- 
tal vigor. 

The downfall of Napoleon and the rise to power of Aus- 
tria raised a force against not only freedom but all liber- 
alism of ideas, which would have extinguished any spirit 
less than immortal. Germany had failed, partly because 
of her divi^on and the intractable jealouay among her 
States. The loose German Confederation of thirty-eight 
States was impotent for united defense. Now, out of the 
welter of small States and Principalities, had emerged two 
strong States: Prussia, with her reorganized army, and 
stronger yet, Austria, which under her dominant Chan- 
cellor, Mettemich, was determined to control Exuxipe, and 
so did till PrusGda, under an evea greater Chancellor, de- 

' Auatcu (iriiieh had lost ita aooieat prorinces in Belgitim dow thrown ht 
with Holland aa part of the Low CoimlaieB, but took Salsburg) teceived 
•Bain Venetia, wiUt Parma as a pft for life to Napoleon's Austrian Empress, 
Maria Louisa; the I>ukeB at Parma tailing over, in exchange, meanwhile, 
Lucca, which, after the death of the Elmpress, was to beoome a part of Tus- 
Miiy. Genoa went to Piedmont, Savoy having been left to France; Naplea 
went bade to the Bourbons. The Papal Statas were, of eourse, Ht to the 
Papacy, and the old system whs restored, with the InquisitioD revived; 
Jesuit recalled, and civil service limited to ptieets. 
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Bpoiled her. In Qennany liberty made a brave fi^t; but 
Austria, under Mettemich'e guiding hand, crushed it in- 
ocorab^. An effort was made toward union; but Mettra^ 
nich and the Austrian power miatrusted unitm as much as 
liberalism. Spain and Southern Italy, who had wrung 
from their restored tyrants constitutions granting thdr 
peoples some measure of Self-government, were crushed by 
the relentiess forces of Absolutism, backed by the inexora- 
ble authority of the power Metteniich had created. And 
tiieir Kings, restored to their Absolutism by the Holy Alli- 
ance, proceeded to justify their patron's confidence by root- 
ing out, so far as possible, the last vestige of free ideas 
within their confines. Greece revolted in 1820, and throu^ 
the ^onpathy of Christendom secured a footing from which 
to make further progress as time passed. 

But, though princes and ministers may propose and or- 
dain, peoples often dispose. liberty, pinned down by 
bayonets, was still alive. Though the revolutions wbi(ji 
br^ out in Naples and in Spiun in 1820 and 1825, deooand- 
ing constitutaons, were stemfy suppressed through the in- 
struments of Austrian intervention provided for by Met- 
temich's plan, the spirit was unsubdued. 

The tides of Liberty and of Reaction ebb and flow with a 
siogular periodicity, and apparently the high tide and the 
low tide cover, roughly speaking, from twenty to thirty 
years. Happily, in the histoiy of civilization each flood- 
tide of progress rises in the main higher than the preceding 
cme, and the ebb is not quite so low as that which went 
before. This gradual progress earns its name, and in the 
long run Liberty advuices, and the World advances with it, 
however imperceptible may be the degree c^ each st^. 

The despotism and excesses of the nlets of Italy created 
in the hearts id the Italians an emnily so bitter and endur^ 
ing that it became an inspiration, permeating, it may be 
said, the whole Italian people, to achieve their liberty and 
their imion. Long afterward Gladstone, in a letter describ- 
ing the rule of one of them, the King of the Sicilies, ^pke 
of it as "the N^ation of God created into a system of 
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government," a phrase which has become famous. This 
phrase mi^t hare been apphed, with little modification, to 
the nde of all of them. The very de^tiam, however, in 
which they indulged was its own destruction, for it was so 
intolerable that it in£f)ired a q>irit of bitter res^tment and 
antagonism which eventually led to their overtimm. The 
Italian people were, indeed, accustomed to revolt. It was 
their aniy recourse, and it saved them from extinction. 
Whenever they found the rule of their tyrants too oppressive, 
DO matter what the cost to tJiemselves, Uiey had, throu^ the 
centuries, broken out in revolt; for deep in their hearts was 
an incurable love of freedom, if not of ind^>endence. It 
was this tendency which made the long wars of the Guelfs 
and the Ghibellines possible. It spoke in its time throu^ 
the "Carbcnuui" and "Yoimg Italy." It continues to ex- 
press itself to-day, evm when liberty has been attained, in 
tibe Mafia and in the Umana, and it has, to some extCEot, 
become a trait of the Italian character. But it should be 
considered that without these traits and tendencies the 
Itadian people might not have survived. 

Yet whatever may have happened io the past, nothing 
could have speared more imlikely, toward the end of the 
fiiBt quarter ti the last centuiy, than that Italy, tounpled 
down and boimd as she was beneath h^ foreign yokes, 
could have emancipated heiself . 

It befell, in the providence of God, that in the b^jnning 
id the last centuiy there were raised up four Italians widely 
different in station, in training, and in method, but all in- 
lipired by <me motive: the liberation of Italy from Foreign 
subjugation, and the union of all the Italian people tmder an 
ItaHan Government. Thc^ were— to name them in the order 
d their station: Victor Emmanuel It, the great "Victor 
Emmanuel," the hereditaiy Prince of liie House of Savoy, 
the royal House of the King of Sardinia and Piedmont; 
Cknmt Camillo Cavoiu-, a cadet of a noble family in Pied- 
mont; Giuseppe Mazzini, a member of a guiUe family in 
Genoa; and Giuse;^ Garibaldi, the son of an Italian boat- 
SMO and fisheiman (^ Nice. Taken together, Providence 
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has rarely f onned a more fitting inatrument for the achieve- 
ment of liberty than this diverse and widely separated 
quartet of leaders, and, althou^ it was long before th^ were 
brought together and their joint work was applied to the 
achievement of their joint aim, they must be taken together; 
for without all four it ia posdble that there would be no 
IQngdom of Italy tonlay. It has been well said that Mas- 
sdni was the soul, Cavour was the brain, and Garibaldi was 
the sword of the Italian Hisoipmento.* And it may be 
added that Victor Emmanuel partook of the endowment of 
aJl three, and was the crown which united them. Giuseppe 
Mazzini was bom in 1805, Giuseppe Garibaldi was two yeaza 
his junior, Camillo Cavour was bom in 1810, and Victor 
Emmanud was bom in 1820. 

At that time nearly all of the public rights which free- 
men prize were banned: new:epf^>ers were forbidden; the 
printing-press was shackled; fr^om of speech was a crime 
whose infraction was met with instant puni^mient. In- 
dependence of views, even intelligence of a high order, were 
objects (tf suspicion. Young Mazzini was confined in the 
fortress of Savona, and young Cavour was banished to the 
mountain fortress of Bard. Silvio Pellioo was in the Aus- 
trian prison of the Spielberg with other Italian patriots, and 
the "Fiombi" and the dungeons of every Italian State were 
filled with political prisoners whoae most probable esc^M in 
8ome Stat« was by route of the gallows. 

Silvio Fellico waa the inmate of so many prisons that he 
wrote a famous book, now an Italian classic, entitled My 
PriBona. 

Said the Governor of Genoa, when the father of Giuseppe 
Mazzini protested against his son's imprisonment until some 
charge against him should be proved: "Your son is a young 
man of some talent, and is too fond of walking alone at 
night deep in thought. What on earth has one to think of 
athisf^? We do not like yoiu% pe<^le to think unless we 
know the subject of their thoughts." 
. The spirit of liberty in Italy, banned by the nilers, had 

* Th» lAberatim cS luHy, Ctase C 
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reenlted in the fonning of a great secret society named 
"Carbonari/' from the charcoal-bumerB who lived and per^ 
fonned their work in the forests. It was one of those secret 
organizations rendered necessaiy l^ the represaiTe vigi- 
luice ol the rulers. It extended throughout Italy. One 
thing conunon to all the governments was tynumy and sup- 
pressioD, and it had the ^ect of creatirig a common cause in 
the hearts of the people of all the States. 

In view of the determination of Austria to extend and 
peipetuate her sway over her subject peoples, at whatever 
cost, the differences were irrecondOable. Italy's dream was 
national!^ and independence. Austria's fixed resolve was 
imperial domination and subjection. 

Austria had bomid the King of the Two Sicilies by a pledge 
never to grant any hberties to his people inconsistait with 
the principles on which the Austrian Emperor governed his 
Italian provinces. It was the type of her dealing with all 
Italy. ' She put her principles into practice in a way which 
would have created Revolution, even if the seeds of Revolu- 
tion hitd not been already vivified. Her system was one 
which could only be maintained by the bayonet and the 
gallows. But her representatives in Italy, knowing only 
the rule of terror, made that system more odious throu^ 
sheer brutality than it might otherwise have been. "Send 
me the hangman," wrote the Duke of Farma when he had 
been restored by Austrian bayonets to his dukedom af t^ a 
revolution whic^ had driven him out. 

Women were whipped pubHcly; families were made to 
witness the execution of their loved ones, who had engaged 
actively in revolutions. The bill for the rope with which a 
young patriot was executed was sent by the authorities to his 
mother for payment. 

It was such acts of foUy and brutality as these, even 
more than the penalty inflicted, that permeated the Ital- 
ian people and created in their hearts a imiversal and tm- 
dying hatred of Austria and of those who obeyed her odious 
commands. 

It was in Naples that the first explosion came. Liberty 
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was makmg strides elsewhere in Europe, and Spain, rising 
against medievalism, had obtained a constitution which 
was deemed a model. 

Next, Revolution made ito appearance in Piedmont, and 
though abortive it bore rich fruit in the future. It must be 
mentioned as bearing on Italy's course down even to the 
present day. 

In the early Napoleonic days (1802) Charles Emmanuel 
of Savoy abdicated the throne of Sardinia and, leaving his 
brother, Victor Emmanuel I, to succeed him, retired to 
Rome and entered the Society of Jesus. Victor Emmanuel's 
onfy son died, leaving Charles Felix, Duke of Genoa, the 
Kmg'e younger brother, heir ^parent to the throne. 
Charles Felix, however, was childless, and the heir pre- 
sumptive was Charles Albert, Prince of CarigDaoo, head of 
a younger branch of the House of S&voy — a youth who had 
imbibed some liberal principles, and who was £^ken of by 
the Queen of Sardinia as "the httle vagrant." After cer- 
tain vicissitudes Charles Albert was married to Maria 
Teresa, daughter of the Archduke of Tuscany, and on the 
14th of March, 1820, a son was bom to them whom they 
named Victor Emmanuel, and who in time was to become 
the first King of Italy. 

In the meantime, Austrian influoices held Piedmont in 
their reactionary grip. In the spring of 1821 a Revolution 
broke out in Piedmont and the people demanded "the 
Spanish Constitution." King "^ctor Emmanuel I abdi- 
cated and Charles Albert was ^pointed Regent until the 
h^ (parent, Charies Felix, who was at Modena, could 
arrive. Charles Albert permitted— possibly he was com- 
pelled to permit— the demanded constitution to be pro- 
claimed, subject to the orders of the Eii^ when they should 
arrive. When the orders came they banished him from the 
capital— first to Novara, and then to Tuscany. When 
Charlra Felix himself arrived, he came backed by an Aus- 
trian army, which defeated decisively the constitutionalist 
troops, who had followed Charles Albert to Novara, and 
soon aJFterwards he had driven all the liberals and constitu- 
tipDAlists into exije, 
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He, indeed, set about punishing the reTolutionista with 
80 ruthless a hand that the ex-Sovereign, Victor Emmanuel 
I, wrote from'his retreat, begging him to be more merciful. 
The new King replied that he was ready to hand back the 
crown to hia brother if he wished it, but so long as he was 
Bovereign he would rule as such. "The King, as appointed 
by God," said he, "is the sole judge of what is best for the 
people, and the first duty of a loyal subject is not to com- 
plain." Such was the Austrian teaching. 

Lombarc^ was e:tpected to rise, but the leader of the 
patriots of Lombardy, Count Confalonieri, was arrested and 
semt to the Spidb^. Indeed, the spirit of Revolution 
stirred from one end of the peninsula to the other. 

The next ten years were years of seething, of preparation^ 
and of suppression throughout Itaty. Austria ruled Italy, 
and Mettemich ruled Austria. Four of the Italian Stat^, 
Tuscany, Lucca, Parma, and Modena, were under Austrian 
rulers. The Papal States, under Pope Gr^ory XYI, and 
Naples, under Ferdinand I and Francis, were ruled witii the 
aid of Austrian bayonets. 

llie rule in the Papal States was not unnaturally in ac- 
cord with the Austrian principles, exercased in her conquered 
provinces. It was only better in that the ruler was an Ital- 
ian and not a for^gner, and Itahans were accustomed to 
recognize the Papal rule. However, it was so bad that, in 
the Papai States as elsewhere, liberty, crushed to earth, 
burst forth in revolution. It could not now be wholly sup- 
pressed. And Austria, had she known it, was contributing 
to it. "From her universal interference, sprang one of the 
strongest reasons for unity — and Giro Menotti, Beazio 
Nardi, and others were now dreaming of this unity — of an 
Italy, one sole nation— from the Alps to the sea," free and 



It was in 1831 (April 27) that Charles Albert, of the 
younger branch of ^e House of Savoy, came to the throne 
of Sardinia, he having been previously required by Charles 
Felix to sign an agreement binding himself to preserve in- 
tact, during his reign, the laws and principles in force at 
his acceasiosi. 
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Also about the same time came into the leadership of 
the ideas of Progress Giuseppe Mazzini. As a boy in Genoa 
an appeal on the street for aid for the refugees of Italy — 
driven from titeir homes by Austrians, or by tyranny sup- 
ported by Austria— gave him his career. Thus, Austria 
brought into being this leader of the forces of revolution 
and of Italian unity, as she was to bring into being that 
leader of revolutionary annies: Giuseppe Garibaldi. Mas- 
sini started the orgamzation, "Young Italy," to which he 
gave a sort of devout, religious spirit, and which was to 
prove one of the most e£Gcient agencies for the di£fusi<m of 
the principles of freedom and the idea of union. These 
were the guiding principles of his life — spent largely in 
^exile, but always informed with a passion for Italian free- 
dom and unity. A dreamer who dreamed of the return of 
the ancient Roman Bepublic; an idealist who held^that the 
Worid was governed by principles, and that "great revolu- 
tions are the work of principles, not of bayonets," he was 
uncompromising in his views. Following his teaching came 
those who, like G^baldi, were both ready and able to put 
his principles in practice with the bayonet. 

A little later than when he started "Young Italy," Maz- 
sdni was released from prison, and he wrote a famous lett^ 
to the new King, calling upon him to declare himy^^f the 
leader of the patriots throughout Italy; to recognize his 
destiny; to free Italy from the Austrians; to place himself 
at ihe head of the nation, and write on his flag, "Union, 
Liberty, and Independence." Mazzini was exiled, and set- 
tled at Marseilles, where, "in the bitterness of which only 
the exile knows," he matured his plans for a revolution and 
for the emancipation of Italy. He became a republican; for 
Genoa had been a Republic until Napoleon had changed it, 
and later the masters at the Congress of Vienna had as- 
signed it to the Kingdom of Sardinia. 

"Young Italy" spread like wild-fire throu^out the penin- 
sula. Among its new recniits was young Giuseppe Gari- 
baldi, now a captain in the merchant-service, from which 
he soon resigned to join the Sardinian navy at Genoa as a 
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common sailor, with the view of bringing the sailors into the 
revolutionary movement. The revolution waa planned and, 
indeed, broke out in Parma, Modena, and in Romagna, a 
part of the Papal dominion; but it was promptly suppressed 
by Austria. 

The plans of "Yoimg Italy" having failed. Garibaldi 
esci^>ed and sailed to South America, where he served his 
wdl-known appreaticeship in the South American campaigns 
in the war between Argentina and Uruguay, and took part 
in the defense at the siege of Montevideo. Other patriots 
were arrested and hanged; still others were banished. 

So the time passed, and Italy was once more sunk in the 
misery of suppressed revolution, and Austria ruled, directly 
or indirectly, the Italian people, and ground them down 
until along toward the end of the forties. 

In 1S45 the great powers had found their programme 
not so permanent as they had imagined, and Russia, tiying 
to break through to the Mediterranean, found herself con- 
fronted not only by the Ottoman Empire, but by her former 
colleagues in the Congress of ^enna, by the French Empire, 
and by the King of Sardinia and Piedmont. The result 
was the failiue of Russia's plan, and the admission of the 
Ottoman Empire into the circle of those protected by the 
European equilibrium. 

From this misery Revolution once more gathered head, 
and the fires so long banked burst forth anew. It was the 
year '48 in which the tide of Uberty once more rose tlirough- 
out Eiutipe. In France, in Italy, in Austria itself, in the 
ancient Kingdom of Poland, and in the ancient Kingdom of 
Boh^nia, the standard of revolution and of Hberty was once 
more raised.' 

'In 1848 (March 12), even in Vianiu, npneeattiivte from the Aiutiian 
Pvliament rooe against autocracy as represmted bjr the Emperor Ferdinand 
and Mettonich, who for diirty-five years had ruled with iron hand the deeti- 
DIM of central Europe. Mettemich was driven out. A few months later 
Empenir Ferdinand abdicated in faror of his nqihew, Frauds Joseph, who 
became known in Italy later, from his ruthlessnees, as the "Empo'or of the 
Hangmen," and whose long reign saw the decline of the Austrian Empira 
and opened the way for its diaappeanuioe not ixHy from the position at dic- 
tator of the destinies of eubject peoples, but its duappeaianoe from the map 
ofEurtqko. 
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MaKzini, in what he tenned his " long, lingering death- 
agony of exile," had k^t the flame aUve in Italy and 
amoi^ Italians eveiywhere, and in the winter of 1847-4S 
and the epring of 1848, the news reached Montevideo of the 
patriot movement in Lombaidy and its aim to wrest Laai- 
bardy from Austrian rule; and Garibaldi, gathering his 
Italian friends about him, set sail for Nice, where they ar- 
rived June 23 of that year. He was, indeed, as his friend 
Anzani said when dying, "a man of destiny, <m wham de- 
pended, to a great extent, the future of Italy." 

Meantime, Charles Alb^, wavering between two (pin- 
ions, had turned once more toward Liberty, and some liberty 
having been granted the press, young Camillo Cavour, who 
had long resigned from the army and ^plied himself to 
agriculture and to political study, building up his father's 
property on the Leri, and incidentally building up ideas for 
a United and Independent Itaiy, started, with the help of 
Massimo d'Az^lio and other liberals, a journal which Uiey 
turned, H Risorgimento (The Remrr&iion), which waa 
devoted to the demand for a Constitution and a Parliameat 
for the Eiogdom of Sardinia and Piedmont. 

The House of Hapsbuig still controlled Italy and ruled in 
Lombardy as ruthlessly as ev^. In Mardi, 1848, Milan, 
which was held by Marshal Radetsky, with scnne 20,000 
Austrian troops, rose in revolt and, ^ter five days of fitt- 
ing, with no wefqjons save those which a population held 
down by military force is permitted to have, the Austrian 
troops were driven from Milan, and all Lombardy flamed 
into revolt. Now, Radetsl^ was a Jugoslav. He was a 
coital general and a stem governor, and had put a finish 
on his long career fd cruel repression of the Italians by the 
threat to turn his soldiers loose u^on the town. It was this 
which caused the barricades of Milan to qiring up in a 
night. 

The Milanese, in the midst of thtax furious fighting, sent 
an appeal to Tmin for help from one who was an Italian — 
the onfy Italian ruler in Italy save the Pope — ^the King of 
Sardinia and Piedmont. It was in response to this appeal 
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tliat Cavour wrote his famous article in the Risorgimento. 
Cavour was a hbeial, but not a revolutionist. He was also 
a monarchist, and on March 23 he declared in his paper: 
"The supreme hour for the monarchy of Savoy has struck, 
the hour for fiim decision, the hour on which the fate 
of empires and peoples depends." He called for "War, 
instant war." And within twenty-four hours the War of 
Lidependence was declared. 

On Mardi 25 the Piedmontese crossed the river Ticino 
into Lombardy at Pavia. 

It looked for the time as though Italy might be freed. 

In June, 1846, a new Pope had been elected to succeed 
Gr^joiyXVI — Pius IX; and it had seemed almost as though 
Rome might once more become the leader of Italy.' 

Jealousy of the King of Sardinia as leader of a great 
Itahan movement which might lead to the union of the 
Italian states, led the Pope, Pius IX, and even the King of 
Naples, to de^atch forces to help drive out the Austrians. 
And the Venetians, under Daniel Manin, were preparing to 
go to place themselves under the standard of Charles Albert. 
From Parma, Modena, and Tuscany came voltmteers, and, 
in the begimung, brilliant victories were gained at Goito 



> IIm Biahop of ImoU'fl eleration to the Holy See was poaaibljr hntiied 
forward to prevent Austria's proDouncing on the subject. It ia certain that 
be waa at the time the most advuiaed and liberal man who in modem times 
haa beccnne Pope. Hia ohange later was a proof that poesibly circtmiatanoea, 
pOMiblr the Constitution <rf the Roman Church and hierai'chy, woe too strong 
for him; po8a3>ly that a liberal Pope, as Mettwnioh said, was a " ooDtradiotion 
in tenna," at least so k»g as the claim of pt^Mtl Tonporal sovereigntjr is aa- 
■erted. lltB Homan Churdi is possibly the most conservative (Hfamiation 
on earth. When, through its head, it aeeerts Temporal power it finds itself in 
c^pontion to the fmoes o( progress moving steadily forward. The result oould 
hardly have been more disastrous. Beginning his pontificate amid the ao- 
claima of the entire people of Rome and doubtless with eveiy desire to serve 
his people to the bwt of his ability, he found himself, as time passed, con- 
front«d by coDditiona beyond his control, and was forced by his people to 
grant a constitution, liberal beyond any dream that he had ever had. So 
opposed was it to all that his advisor and chief supporten held, that »tUs a 
fruitless tHort to stem the tide he fled from Rome in disguise, and in the se- 
qud returned supported by foreign power that had made war on his people, 
and thenceforth he maintained himself only with foreign bayonets. 

Madame Waddington tells of one of the Roman princes saying to bar that 
Pitis IX was the most liberal rul<T be ever knew. 
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(April 8), at PastreDgo (April 30), and at Santa Lucia 
(May 6). The fortress of Pesc^ra fell into the hands cX 
the It^ians; the Austrians were driven out of Como, 
Brescia, and Bergamo, and the govermnent of Vienna even 
showed signs of offering terms to Charles Albert. But the 
tiiimiph was of short duration. Mai^hal Radetsky was an 
able general. The pt^al troops were recalled before cross- 
ing the papal borders; the Neapolitans never arrived and 
were never intended to arrive, and toward the end of April 
Pope Pius published an encyclical declaring himsdf neutral, 
and r^retting that, with affection for peoples, races, and 
nations, he could not continue, and the papal troops were 
withdrawn. 

On March 17 the Venetians hoisted the tricolor stand- 
ard and, electing Daniel Manin as thor leader, wrung from 
the Austrians the permission to fonn a national guard. 
They had no ums, so the Austrian civil governor, Count 
Palfy, felt perfectly safe; but the Italian workmen in the 
ars^kal killed the Austrian cooamander, overpowered the 
guard, and op^ied the gate to Daniel Manin, whereupon 
the Austrians evacuated the town, the ancient stand- 
ard of St. Mark was unfurled before the Duomo, and the 
Venetian Republic was once more procWmed. 

Radetsky recdved all the reinforcements he needed, and 
on July 24 the decisive battle of Cuatozza was fought, in 
which the Italians, wretchedly handled, were completely 
defeated, and from then on — in the pursuit to Milan, to 
whidi Charles Albert had retreated, and on through Milan 
— it was only a question of enlaigiog the Austrian gains. 
Finally, on the n^t of August 5, Charles Albert set out 
on foot, a fugitive from Milan, to escape possible death at 
the hands of the Milanese. 

Thus ended the first campaign of the War of liberation, 
but nearly all Italy had been imited in this war, that is, 
nearly the whole people of Italy. But, notwithstandiog the 
defeat of Custozza, the idea of fusion and even of tmion had 
made headway. The people of Lombardy and of Venetia, 
of Parma and Modena had voted in favor of Union, and 
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these states had c^ered to acknowledge Charles AJbert as 
their sovereign. 

Italians had shown themselves able to meet and beat 
Austrian troops who had hitherto been considered invindble 
by them. The Italian defeats were set down, and properly, 
to their generals. Moreover, Italians from every state 
and from every rank of life had fought in the same ranks 
against the common foe, and the feeling of what Italians 
term "Itahanitd," a feeling of racial and of national unily, 
had be^i enlarged and deepened. The Sicihes, the Papal 
Dominions, and Tuscany were not in the movement for 
fusion, but many of their people turned with a quickened 
sense to the idea. 

Sicily was still aflame with revolt, and the Neapolitan 
troops were driven out of SicUy except from the citadel of 
Messina. The parliament set up in Palermo demanded a 
King, and asked for Charles Albert's second son, the Duke 
of Genoa; but the defeat of Custozza decided the fate of 
this movement, and King Ferdinand bombarded the town 
of Messina, and reduced it to ruins, acquiring for himself 
the sobriquet of King "Bomba." 

After this, Sidfy was once more overpowered and sub- 
jugated; but not for long; for the spirit of Hberty was now 
awake throughout Italy. For a while it appeared to have 
the cordial support of the Pope himself, and patriotic friars 
preached in Rome and Bologna the doctrine of Uberty. But 
the time was not ripe for this, and with startling sudden- 
ness Pope Pius, alanned at the progress that Liberty was 
making, and possibly falling under the influence of reac- 
tionaries stronger than himself, withdrew himself from the 
National cause, and orders were sent fortb to silence the 
friars and the clericals. To show that his liberal views still 
remained, the Pope appointed as his prime minister a 
liberal Itahan, Count Rossi; but Rossi was murdered on the 
steps of the Parliament House by, it is said, a son of the 
popular leader, Rignetti; the papal palace itself was at- 
tacked by a mob, and the Pope, a few nights later, fled in 
disguise to GaSta, where he put himself under the protec- 
tion of the King of Naples. 
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Here he was later joined by the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
who had taken umbrage at the movement within his do- 
minions to unite tiie Tuscan and Ronuui provinces in one 
republic. 

In March, 1849, the annistice that had been declared be- 
tween Qiarles Albert and Austria expired, and ei^t days 
later the Piedmont army again took the field, commanded 
this time by a Pole, General Chrzanowsl^, whose second in 
command was General Ramorino. Radetsky also promptly 
took the field and on March 23, 1849, at Novara, a decisive 
engagement took place in which the Auatrians, having been 
given time to bring i^ their reserves, defeated the Italians, 
and Charles Albert was forced once more to beg for an ar- 
mistice. The terms proposed were such that the King felt 
that the only way to save his country was to follow the ex- 
ample of his uncle; and that night he abdicated in favor of 
his son, Victor Emmanuel, the Duke of Savoy, and, passing 
in disguise throi^ the Austrian lines, he turned the king- 
dom over to one who, though a youth, proved one of the 
great leaders and statesmen of his time— Victor Em- 
manuel n. 

The next morning the young !Eng met Radetsky, who 
recedved him witii courtesy, offering to make peace and 
cement a hiendship with him on two conditions: first, that 
he would recall the Constitution granted by his fath»; 
secondly, that he would not fly the Tricolor flag, but only 
the standard of the House of Savoy. Victor Emmanuel's 
reply was: "I shall preserve intact the Institutions granted 
by my father; and I will uphold the symbol of Italian 
nationality, the Tricolor flag. Vanquished to-day, it will 
yet triumph." 

The other conditions he was forced to accept, and Lom- 
bardy and Venice were once more surrenderai to Austria. 
But as he rode away from the field of the lost battle, it is 
said that he exclaimed; "Italia seri" — "Italy shall be." 

That Charies Albert was a waverer seems to have been 
due to the conflict of his sympathies with his people and his 
ambition to extend the Kingdom of Sardinia by dearing 
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out the Auatrians, and on the other hand to his apprehen- 
sion of Austria'a power — and almost equally, of Revolution. 

He gave Italy her charter in giving it to Piedmont, and 
he never took it back, however urged by Austria to do so — 
as Ferdinand of Naples did that which he gave his people. 
And furthermore, at the last he fought her battles, however 
blunderingly and unsuccessfully, and when he lost he re- 
linquished his crown and gave it to his son, the great Victor 
Emmanuel 11, first King of Italy. 

His Last public utterance as he left tiie borders of Savoy 
was to the Governor of Nice: "In whatever time, in what- 
ever place a regular government raises the flag of war with 
Austria, the Austrians will find me among their enemies as 
a simple soldier." It was the sentiment of Italy from one 
end to ihe other, at least outside of Rome, and of every 
class from the King to the plainest peasant. Austria was 
too powerful for them at the time, and the exiled or threat- 
ened rulers were by her aid restored to power. But Aus- 
tria had consolidated against her all the intellectual forces 
of Italy, save those whom she sustained against Italy. Her 
prisons were full of Italian patriots; other countries were 
refuges for Italian exiles; and her records were red with the 
blood of Italian victims, martyrs for Liberty. Nor was it 
wholly Italy's loss that in these years she stood alone. 
Time had been when she had to look to others for support 
needed to sustain herself. The props had proved worae 
than feeble — they had fallen away. Now she looked to 
herself. Far^ da eb was the new principle. 
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CHAPTER ni 
ITALY ATTAINS HER UNION 

Aptbr Novara (March 23, 1849) there was little hope for 
the revolted states. Ferdinand, who had moved his court 
to Gaeta, was able to suppress the revolt in SicOy, and the 
Pope, after having refused to receive a mission from Rome, 
asking him to return as the spiritual head of the chwch, 
called on France, Austria, Spain, and Naples to restore him 
to his supreme authority. 

The Pope returned to Rome from Gaeta the follomng 
April, maintained in his restored temporal power by the 
troops of France in Rome, and those of Austria elsewhere. 

The old ideas of Uberalism had been irreparably shaken, 
and thenceforth he who had in the b^inning been looked 
on as the rising star of the liberals was sustained in bis 
aovereignty only by the arms of foreign invaders, whom he 
had called on to restore him to his temporal power — anna 
stained with the blood of those who had acclaimed him ui 
his accession as the deliverer from Austrian dominion. 

The progress of liberalism among the people, however, 
was not stopped. Over 30,000 Romans had signed an ad- 
6ies8 asking the withdrawal of the French corps of occu- 
pation. And the ItaKan Chamber (March 27) declared 
Rome to be the capital of Italy, asserting that the Pope 
could exercise his sublime office in a freer and more inde- 
pendent way guarded by the affection of 22,000,000 Italians 
than guarded by 25,000 foreign bayonets. 

After his father's abdication the first labors of King 
Victor Emmanuel on coming to the throne were. to make 
terms with conquering Austria and to suppress a revolt in 
Genoa, which on learning of the armistice had declared for 
a Republic. He performed both labors, not acceptably at 
the time, perhaps, but wisely; and when he had done so he 
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had established his position as a King who kept his word. 
Against the warnings of Austria he stood by Uberal govern- 
ment; swore to observe the Statute (or Constitution) given 
t^ his father, and became later, in consequence of his ob- 
servance of his oath, first King of Italy. The government 
fell; tiie Parliament was dissolved; the King appealed to 
the people with success; and a hberal ministry came in, 
who stood for the people against both Austria and Rome. 

The Prime Minister, D'A^eglio, proceeded to put through 
ecclesiastical and corporate reforms, which brought him 
into conflict with the Vatican. But he won. 

Into this new Ministry came a man who was to prove 
Italy's greatest statesman, and probably the first statesman 
of his time: Count Camillo Cavour. 

His public career, brief in time — for he died early — but 
most brilliant in its accomplishment, placed him in the first 
rank of statesmen. Representative of an old and noble 
Genoese house, he was representative also of Italian aspira- 
tion for Liberty, which is as much as to say hostility to 
Austria. 

like many others, he had undei^ne exile or imprison- 
ment at Bard for his hberal views, and, with far-sighted 
wisdom, he struck at the root of the trouble, irrespective of 
whether his acts were popular or not. 

He reorganized the finances of the Kingdom of Sardinia, 
impaired by two unsuccessful campaigns; and in the face 
of Excommimication he passed laws regulating clerical cor- 
porations, which asserted the supremacy of the State. De- 
termined to place Italy among the Great Powers he, with 
far«ighted sagacity, joined Ei^and and France, and sent 
a contingmt of 15,0{)0 troops to the Crimea. It was a 
bold and apparently groundless "play to the galleries." 
In fact, however, it placed the Kingdom of Piedmont, as 
representative of Italy, before Europe as an integer in 
European politics. He secured her a place in the Con- 
gress that settled the questions of the war, and got the 
affaire of Italy discussed before the congress— though only 
informally. 
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In all this, though he moved but a step at a time, and 
oit&i but slowly, he was moving against Austiia. To this 
end he worked up an alliance with France, and to secure it 
he made sacrifices which cost him his popularity ; but even- 
tually led to Italy's freedom and union. The conference 
whidi he had with Napoleon at Flombi^res, at the latter's 
instance in 185S, disclosed to him Napoleon's aims, includ- 
ing his desire to ally his house to the House of Savoy through 
marriage between his cousin and the Princess Gotilde of 
Savoy with an eye to future Italian interests — certainly in- 
cluding the throne of Tuscany. But he did not flinch nor 
did King Emmanuel. On the eve of the outbreak of war 
against Austria, in which France — or Napoleon III— had 
agreed to join— for a compensation — Cavour played a bold 
game and assented to the su^estion of a European congress 
to settle Italian affairs. Austria refused, as, of course, he 
was satisfied she would, and poured troops into Ita^, which 
was arming eagerty. 

On April 23, 1859, the Austrian CommisBioner, Baron 
von Keller^ig, handed Cavoiu: Austria's ultimatum: 
"Unann in three days, or War." Cavour looked at his 
watch. At the same hour three days later he handed the 
Austrian Commissioner his reply: "Sardinia had no further 
explanations to make." 

On the 29th the Emperor Francis Joseph declared war, 
and Austrian troops invaded Piedmont. Garibaldi had been 
offered a command by Victor Emmanuel, and to him rallied 
the forces of freedom. " Badly anned and worse equ^ped," 
they yet represented Italy, fighting under iha baimer of 
It^y borne by the House of Savoy, and led, by the most 
popular patriot in Itsiy. 

Napoleon, with his eye on both Tuscany and, as is now 
known, the Sicilies, brought his armies into Italy — erne of 
than landing at L^om in Tuscany. And on the 3lBt of 
May the allies won the battle of Palestro, and on the 4th of 
June the battle of Magenta, forcing the evacuation by the 
Austrians of Lombardy. Modena and Parma rose in revolt 
and joined Piedmont. 
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On the 24th of Jtme the French won the battle of Sol- 
ferino and the Sardinian-Italian army won the battle of 
San Martino above Lake Garda. 

Then on the 6th of July Napoleon, to the amazement of 
the Italians, secretly sent a messenger to the Austrian Em- 
peror, asking for an armistice. Prussia, with six army corps, 
it is said,. was about to move to Austria's aid. 

N^Kileon leaned to a Confederation of Italian states un- 
der the nominal Presidency of the Pope. He was far from 
dearing a United Italy. Cavour, in desperation, resigned 
office, declaring that Napoleon had dishonored him by 
getting him to allow his King to go to war to release Italy 
and then leaving him in the lurch. 

The revolutionary spirit of Italy, however, was not to be 
a^ipeased by such an experiment as a Confederation. Mo- 
dena, Reggio, Panna, Piacenza, having driven out their 
Austrian scions, voted in August for union with Piedmont. 
Tuscany and Romagna, through their Constituent Assem- 
blies, soon followed the example. Notice of their choice 
was pven to the great powers by Modena, Parma, Tus- 
cany, and Romagna, and delegates went to Turin to offra- 
the crown to Victor Emmanuel. His government, in view 
of the dangers incurred by such action, with three armies 
arrayed against them — for the Austrians were backing the 
Duke of Modena; the papal troops were in the field; and, 
above all, Napoleon's aimy was ready to march — deferred 
acceptance of the tempting offer. Garibaldi beaded a 
p(^ular army that was raised in Tuscany; but, Nfq)oleon 
threatening to occupy Piacenza should he advance, Count 
BicasoU, the patriot Dictator of Tuscany, opposed him, and 
finally Victor Emmanuel satisfied him that the cause of 
Italy would best be subserved by prudence, and he re- 
luctant^ yielded. The Peace of Zurich was signed Novem- 
ber 10, 1859. 

Cavour had resigned in rage when Napoleon asked an 
annistice after Solferino. King Victor Emmanuel could not 
resign. He had, as he wrote the French Emp^vr, joined 
his fate to that of the It^ian people, and therefore he de- 
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dined to second the French Emperor's plan for an Austro- 
Italian federation. He wrote as follows tp Nf^leon in 
answer to a letter from him: 

If Your Majesty is bound by treftties and cannot revoke your 
engagements in the [proposed] congress, I, Sire, am bound on my 
side by honor in the face of Europe; by li^t and duty, by the in- 
terests of my house, of my people and of Italy. My fate ia joined 
to that of the Italian people. We can succumb; but never betray. 
SoUerino and San Mardno may sometime redeem Novam and 
Waterioo; but the apoatades of princes are always irreparable. I 
am moved to the bottom of my soul by the faith which this noble 
and unfortunate people has r^osed in me, and rather than be un- 
worthy of it, I will break my sword and throw my crown away, as 
did my august father. Personal interest does not guide me in de- 
fending the annexations. The sword and time have borne my bouse 
from the summit of the Alps to the banks of the Mincio, and those 
two guardian angels of the Savoy race will bear it farther still, vdioi 
it pleases God. 

The idea of a Ccmgress to settle the afffurs of Italy, which 
Napoleon HI promoted with a view to securing a sort of 
Confederacy of Italian states, with the Fope as honoraiy 
head and tiie Temporal power limited to a small territoty 
f^ut Rome, fell through. Hie scheme might have been im- 
practicable in any event, and certainly ihe Fope opposed it. 

In Januaiy Rattazzi's ministry fell, and Cavour was ro- 
called to power jtist as Napoleon announced his dranand 
for Savoy and Nice as the price of bis acquiescence in the 
annexation of the central states that had offered Victor 
Emmanuel their thrones. It was bitter; but it was neces- 
sary, and Cavour and Victor Emmanuel accepted it. Gari- 
baldi never fotgave Cavour for it. Victor Emmanuel also 
lost tiie birthplace of his family. It was Nf^oleon's ag- 
gression here which contributed to arouse Fnis^, and 
later bore such grievous fruit. 

Garibaldi was soon alter elected by the Niseis as their 
representative in a popular plebiscite, held before ihe one 
arranged by France, and he was on the eve of going to 
Nice and starting a revolution to coimteract the FreQch 
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Govonment's moves in relation to the fonnal plebiscite set 
for the 15th of April, 1860, when a laiger and more far- 
reaching enterprise presented itself to him: the liberation of 
Sicily and the uniting of southern Italy with northern Italy. 
Mazzini, who had sent Francisco Cri^i to Sicily, among 
other agents, had long be^ at work with this end in vierr. 
On the 24tlt of March Cotmt Rosalino Pilo, a Sicilian psr- 
triot, had gone as an advance courier to Sicily with a smaJl 
cai^ of anns, which he landed near Messina on the 19th 
of April, a few days after the government had sacked a 
monastery at Palenno, which was a secret arsenal for the 
revolutionists. Pilo wrote letters back to Genoa which de- 
cided Garibaldi to turn from Nice to SicUy. He was far- 
sighted enoij^ to know that a republican uprising could 
not secure the great prize, and his cry was, Italy and Victor 
Smmanuel. 

On the night of May 5 Garibaldi embarked from Quarto, 
near Genoa, with 1,072 men — known as the "Thousand" — 
on two boats, the PiemorUe and the Lombardo, for Marsala, 
Sicily, where he landed safely. Cavour gave orders that he 
was not to be meddled with on the high seas, but should 
not, in view of the ministry's orders, be allowed to land in 
a Siurdinian port.' 

The result of the enterprise is one of the most astonish- 
ing chapteis in history. By ah&er audacity and courage, 
united to skill, in union witii the sentiments c^ the people 
of Sicily, Palermo, though defended by 18,000 regular troops, 
was aq)tured hy Garibaldi's Uttle force, swelled now by local 
volimteers to pwhaps some 5,000 men. He became Dic- 
tator, and, sweeping on, soon conquered the island. Having 
expelled the Neapolitan forces therefrom, he turned his 
attention to Naples. 

His progress in Sicily was such as to excite apprehen- 
sions in various quarters and of various kinds. Cavour and 
Victor Emmanuel had possibly some question as to how 

1 Ad Erigti"!' ahip present, oommanded by CapUun Marriftt, it ia said, ren- 
dered incidental aid to the work of disembarkation by lying too cloae to the 
ahipe of the expedition f<ir the latter io be fired on. 
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far this aU-conqueriiig knight-errant could be controlled — 
and certainly as to whether he might not by an unsucceea- 
ful throw lose the great stake he had won. It was even sug- 
gested that should the King of Naples consent to give up 
Sicily, he should be let alone by Garibaldi Mazzini and 
the extremists thought he should address himself next to 
the conquest of Rome, and a force of 8,000 volunteers was 
gathered to undertake this step from Sardinia. 

Hie King of Naples, to escape the impending convulaion, 
yielded too late to penniasion, granted an amnesty, prom- 
ised a Constitution, hoisted the Tricolor with the Boiu-bon 
arms in it, and offered 50,000,000 franca and the Neapolitan 
navy to help secure Venice for Piedmont — all to no purpose. 
Garibaldi induced the volunteers in Sardinia to join him, 
and, crossng the straits into Calabria, which was breaking 
forth into revolution, captured R^^o; passed on victori- 
ously till he f ri^tened die king and court out of Naples 
and, entering the city almost alone, assumed the title of 
Dictator, and as a first step handed over the Neapolitan 
navy to tiie Sardinian Government. 

llie statesmen of the Sardinian, or, as it was now called, 
the Italian Kingdom — ^the King and Cavour — had, mean- 
time, recc^nized the fact that they must not longer remain 
at the window as mere spectators, but must take an active 
part in the movements goii^ on in southern Italy or else 
the fruits of it mig^t be gathered by others or lost alto- 
gether. They decided to invade the Papal States, and, in 
the face of tiireats from nearly ev^y European continental 
Power, the step was taken. Austria, France, Spain, Prus- 
sia, and Russia broke off diplomatic relations with them. 
France ilireatened to intervene. And from France, Bel- 
gium, and Ireland flocked, at the call of the Pope, volun- 
teers to defend the Temporal ponrer. But Cavour and Victor 
Enunanuei kept on; for tiie stake was Italy. An offer made 
to the Pope to leave him Rome and the nominal Sovereignty 
of the Papal States, which were, however, to be administered 
by the King of Italy, was declined or ignored, and on the 
11th of S^tember the forces of King Victor Emmanuel 
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eroBsed the froDtier. They captured quickly Perugia and 
Spokto, and after a victoiy over the p^al forces at Castel- 
^ardo, attacked Ancona, which was taken on the 29th of 
September, opening the road to N^les, where Garibaldi 
lay cm the Voltumo, facing the still luge anny of King 
Fodinand, which was burning to wipe out the disasters of 
Southern Italy; and where Garibaldi had fou^t and won 
a battle on October 1, a few days before Victor Emmanuel 
crossed the Neapolitan frontier. 

On the 11th of October the Piedmontese Parliament au- 
thorized the King's government to accept the annexation 
of these States or Provinces which desired to become a part 
of the Kingdom. 

On the 26th of October the King of Sardinia and Pied- 
mont, at ihe head of his anny, reached Teano, where Gari- 
baldi awaited him. The Dictator dismounted and advanced 
to meet the King, and, taking off his cap, hailed him as 
"King of Italy." On the 7th of November, 1860, the 
plebiscites of the two Sicilies were handed him. 

The seizure and capture of Gaeta in January (15), 1861, 
completed the conquest of Southern Italy. For years, how- 
ever, under the fostering influence of the Roman Govern- 
ment, whose guest, Francis Joseph (son of Ferdinand II), 
expelled from Naples, now was, Revolution, degenerated 
into sheer Brigandage, was kept alive until finally put down 
with a strong hand. 

Onfy Rome and Venice still remained outedde tmited 
Italy; the fonner supported by France, ihe latter possessed 
by Austria. 

The initial act of the first Italian ParUament, which met 
in Turin on February 18, 1861, was to confer on Victor 
Emmanuel and his heirs the title of "King of Itaiy." The 
new kingdom was recognized by England in a fortxiight, by 
France in three months, by Fntssia in a year, by Spain in 
four years, but never by the Pope. 

Among the difficulties of the new situation was that re- 
lating to Garibaldi and his volimteers. The great patriot 
had rendered immeasurable service to the country — such 
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immeaaurable services that they could not be estimated. He 
declined the Dukedom and Honors offered by Victor Em- 
manuel, and retired, like Cincinnatus, to bis little farm, to 
Caprera. Naples elected him a representative and he took 
his seat in the Chamber, where he was soon in conflict with 
Cavour, whom he erroneously held reaponsible for the in- 
gratitude shown the Garibaldians. In fact, Cavour had 
done his best {or them. 

Cavour's course was almost run. A little later he passed 
away, completely exhausted hy his vast labors for Italy. 
Happily the King had already brought him and Guibaldi 
together. Garibaldi, however, was not always ea^ to lead. 
He had one aim only, and he piqued his course steadfastly 
— to free Italy and make her one. He knew one means only 
— by arms. With Venice still under Austrian dominion, 
and Rome excluded from Freedom, he could not rest. No 
protests nor warnings availed. Venice first drew his attri- 
tion; but in view of the vast difficulties and enormous dan- 
gers to be encountered in that enterprise, it was deferred for 
the time being, and after a visit to Sicily, where he preached 
a crusade against N^oleon IH, he, on August 22, crossed 
the straits into Calabria at the head of some 1,000 volun- 
teers, with the war-cry, " Rome or Death." For the King 
of Italy to peimit him to pass meant war with Napoleon, 
and probably the undoing of all that had been done. 
Garibaldi was proclaimed a rebel; his expedition was pre- 
sented as "an appeal to rebelHon and civil war" (August 3, 
1862), and bis way was barred at Aspromonte (August 28, 
1862) by the troops of Victor Emmanuel, who fired on the 
Garibaldians, wounding Garibaldi as he was walking down 
his lines endeavoring to hold his volunteers in check and pre- 
vent their firing on the royal troops. He seated himself and 
awaited c^ture by the royal commander, who approached 
bareheaded, and he was borne off in a litter to Verignano, 
where latrar he was released under a general amnesty. 

Garibaldi's arrest created a situation impossible to sustain 
and the Ministry fell promptly. 

In 1864 tiie situation was somewhat improved by a Con- 
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vention under which France agreed to withdraw her troops 
in two years. Italy was to protect the papal confines from 
invasion, not to protest agfunst the papal aizny, and to 
move her capital to Florence within six months. From this 
last Napoleon expected certain rraults to ensue. One was 
to embitter Piedmont. Another was to fix Florence as the 
permanent capital in centr^ Italy and eliminate glances at 
Rrane. Mazzini characterized ttie (Convention as "Aspro- 
monte in pennanence." 

Meantime, a new factor had entered into the European 
problem. Bismarck, who was the dominant statesman of 
bis time, controlled the destinies of Europe from his rise to 
power in 1862 until long after his downfall at the hands of 
the yoimg Emperor, William 11 in 1890. It, indeed, might 
be said that he has controlled those destinies down to the 
present time. He had conceived and he now nourished the 
idea of a great German Empire, headed by Prusraa, with 
the King of Prussia to rule over it as Emperor. Having in 
die reoiganization of the Prussian army a fine instrument 
and one which he deemed adequate to his purpose, he, in 
1864, drew in Austria to act with Prussia and take from 
Denmark the Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein. To cany 
out his plans it was necessary to curb France. At one time 
he coolly coomdered helping Austria seize Piedmont and 
beat France, should the latter intervene. Another method 
of obtaining his aim, however, attracted him more and he 
saw in Italy's hatred of Austria and fear of France an im- 
portant aid to the first steps in his ambitious and far- 
reaching scheme. He accordingly felt out the Italian Gov- 
ernment, where he found its head, La Marmora, favorable 
to Prussia as against Austria. A commercial treaty was 
n^otiated in 1865, and General Govone, whose influence 
was very potent in Italy, was invited to Berlin, where a 
treaty was arranged in March, 1866, and signed in April. 

Then, having quarrelled with Austria over the division 
of what may be termed the booty of the war with Demnaric, 
and having secured from Napoleon III the guaranties of 
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beoevolent neutrality in exchflnge for vague promises of 
pennissioii for French expanaon along the Rhiiw, and 
bringing Italy to his ud with the lure of the tmredeemed 
provinces of Venetia and Trentino, Bismarck made war on 
Austria. The treaty of April 8 provided that both parties 
should make war on Austria amultaneoualy, and that neither 
should nrnke peace without the other. Italy observed her 
agreement and refused Aiistria's offer of the Veneto if she 
would remain neutral; thus placing herself in peril of hav- 
ing to fight Austria alone; as Bismarck notified La Marmora 
that he would not consider the treaty operative should 
Austria attack either party before both made war on her. 
Italy had proposed the year before to Austria the cesaon 
of Venetia in consideration of 50,000,000 francs, an offer 
which Austria had promptly rejected. 

Austria soon after proposed to cede Venetia to Napoleon 
m, for Italy, in conedderation of a guaranty of Itaty's 
benevolent neutrality. It was too late. Italy had made 
her alliance and stood to it. A httle later Austria agreed 
secretly witii Ni^oleon to give him Venetia' — bordered, in- 
deed, by certain lines destined to play an important part 
half a century later — ^to be handed over to Italy. She re- 
tained Trent, Eastern Friuli, Istria, and Dalmatia— all 
Venetian or Italian territory and Italian at heart. 

On June 20 Italy declared war on Austria. Prusna, 
whose armies had on the 16th invaded Hannover and 
SaxOTiy, declared war on the 2l8t. Garibaldi was, of coxu^e, 
in tiie fidd, but at Lake Garda with a badly equipped force 
of volunteers. 

On the 24th of Jime, 1866, a battle was fought at Custozza 
in which, though tiieir losses were heaviest, the Austrians 
at the close of tiie day held the battle-field, and at most it 
woidd be considered a drawn battle. The stars, however, 
were with Italy. 

On HiB 3d of July, at Sadowa, near Koniggratz in Bo- 
hemia, Prussia won a battle over Austria which eventually 
made her the head of the German states and led to changes 
which but yesterday were being fou^t out by half the 
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-world. Two days after this defeat Austria ceded Venetia, 
or a part of it, to Napoleon III for Italy. It was a ma- 
noeuvre which bad in view two things: to diminish the value 
of the territory ceded by rendering permanent a confine 
which favored Austria; and to secure a benefit from France 
by enabling her to place Itsfy under obligation to her. 
Italy well understood the grounds of the concession, and it 
looked for & time as though she would stand on her original 
claim and ^ht her way through. Austria, however, won 
successive victories, boUi by diplomacy and by arms, and 
Italy, abandoned by Prussia, was force! to make peace. 

Napoleon, after the armistice, demimded of FrusEda, aa 
recompense for his part, German territoiy on the left bank 
of the Bhine; but abandoned the claim on Bismarck's finn 
refusal. Later, however, his rqjresentative, Benedetti, 
treated with Bismarck for an extension of German power 
over the South German states, and the ^tension of French 
territory to take in Luxemburg and Belgium. Bismarck did 
not sign this, but kept a copy of the proposal in the band- 
writing of Benedetti, and in 1870 publi^ed it, with great 
effect both on the German states and oa England and 
Russia. 

After the battle of Custozza, Garibaldi was recalled from 
the Trentino, where be was successful, to help "cover the 
coital" from an apprehended Austrian invasion, and 
when this danger pas%d he went back to fight his way 
through to the position he bad left. A stiff battle on the 
21st of July left him master of the field, though it was a 
Fyrtbic vic^ry. On the 20tb the Italian fleet, which had 
been ordered to attack and capture, if possible, Trieste, an 
order which was disr^arded, was, owing to incompetent 
handling, ccnnpletely defeated near lissa, off the Dalmatian 
coast, which it was trymg to seize. Chi the 26tb Prussia 
made peace with Austria, leaving Italy to fight on alone, 
and an armistice was tiie result. Garibaldi, ordered to re- 
tire wheal but a few miles from Trent, relied laconically: 
"Ubbedisco" — "I obey." 

"And now to Rome," said his disgruntled followers. 
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" Yes, to Rome," he said. But the way waa yet long and 
rough. 

Thus ended Italy's third War of Independence. 

In December, 1866, the withdrawal of the French gw- 
lison from Rome was concluded under the September con- 
vention of 1864. 

Ricasoli, who had succeeded La Marmora, endeavored to 
come to an understanding with the Vatican as to a modus 
Vivendi; but fotmd himself balked t^ the intractableness 
of the Pope, even on such questions as a customs xmion, a 
postal agreement, and conmion action against brigandage. 
The Pope refused to treat. The hopes of those who had 
trusted to see Rome the ci^ital at that time were revived. 

The rumors that the Romans were ready to rise had 
started a movement for an invasion of papal territoiy which 
had been quickly suppressed (June, 1867) by the royal 
troops. But to prevfflit a more serious movement, France 
mobilized 40,000 mea at Toulon to prevent the realization 
of Italian a^iration. Garibaldi, however, was not to be 
datmted. 

Garibaldi made ready to move on Rome, but was arrested 
S^tember 23 at Sinalunga by the Italian Government and 
sent to Caprera, whence he esc^ed in an open boat and 
eventually made his way to the Tuscan coast to join the 
volunteer bands which were raised by the Republicans to 
capture Rome. But it was too late. French intervention 
was decided on, and on October 17, 20,000 French troops 
landed at Civita Yecchia, the Italian minister's decision to 
send troops to Rome was half-hearted — and, in any event, 
was too late, as Victor Enmianuel recognized. An attack 
on Rome by a small force imder the Cairoli brothers, with 
a view to starting a Revolution, failed; but Garibaldi, hav- 
ing joined the volunteers, changed the situation. On the 
25tb of October he stormed and captured Monte Rotondo, 
above the Tiber, a dozen or so mil^ east of Rome. It was 
too late. On the 25th the French arrived — and Garibaldi 
was compelled to retire from the gates of Rome to Mentana, 
ten or a dozen miles away. Here he was attacked by the 
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Papal forces on the mormi^ of the 3d of November. TheaB 
he was driving back when the French arrived on the scene 
asid defeated him. He was later arrested hy the Italian 
troops and once more was confined in Varignano. 

France, with "chassepots that performed wonders" at 
Mentuia, was to reap a bitter harvest from that sowing. 
She had for some time viewed with natural anxiety the 
growing power of her warlike neighbor beyond the Rhine, 
Btrengthened as Prussia was by her victory over Austria in 
1866. In 1867 the dispute over Luxemburg brought her to 
the brink of war with Prussia, and the next year she would 
not have been averse to entering into treaty relations with 
Italy and Austria could she have arranged accejptable 
terms. 

The King, indeed, never forgot what Italy owed to 
. France for assistance rendered in earher days; but the 
Italian public was still suffering deeply from resentment 
over France's action regarding Rome, and her victory at 
Mentana still rankled. Moreover, Rome, as the capital, 
was a sine qua non, and this Napoleon was not ready to 
concede. 

France had not onty Fetumed to Italy and defeated her 
a^iration for Rome as her capital, but in the debate in 
the French Qiamber, Rouher, the premier, declared that 
"Never should Italy have Rome," and he was sustained by 
an overwhelming vote. This "never'' had sunk de^ in the 
Italian heart. 

The battle of Sadowa had further-readung consequences 
— as the German chancellor intended it to have — ^than the 
mere primary of Fnissia among the Germanic states. He 
looked forw^ now to a great German Empire. But the 
powerful South-German states — ^Bavaria, Baden, and Wurt- 
embuTg — ^were jealous of Prussia, and it was necessary to 
bring them around. To effect this there must be a National 
cause which should appeal to a National spirit. France 
furnished this in the affair of the Spanish marriage. In 
Prusma the loi^-headed chancellor, with his eye fixed on 
the future, was casting about to circumvent France, whose 
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growing power nd^t frustrate his far-reaching designs. He 
went to work on Italy. He took up Mazzini, with whom 
he had one thing in common: to prevent Italy's entangling 
herself with France. It was clear enon^ to him that Italy 
must have, if not thai, in the course of events, aspirations 
along the Mediterranean. He dangled hopes of Tunis be- 
fore him. TTie Mediterranean should become an Italian 
lake. France and Italy must always be rivals, often foes, 
he declared. He even referred to Trieste. So it went on. 

Meantime, Napoleon was trying to get Italy and Austria 
into an alliance with him. The obstacle was Rome. Rome 
was the natural capital of Italy. As for Napoleon, with his 
troops garrisoning the Eternal City and himself supported 
in France by the Qericals against the Progresaves of every 
stripe, it was impossible for him to yield to the claim of 
Italy. 

Napoleon's policy was beginning to make itself ext^i- 
sivdy felt. The annexation cd Nice and Savoy by France 
had aroused the suspicion and the appr^ension of more 
than one of her neighbors. Napoleon's attitude to gome 
octent kept up the apprehensicoi. Bismarck, looking about 
to strengthen the Hohenzollem House, put forward a mem- 
ber of that house. Prince Leopold, as a candidate for the 
throne of Spain. France opposed and, indeed, resented this 
idea. 

Napoleon, who had been intriguing as to the matter 
with both Austria and Italy, felt strong enough to demand 
(tf Prussia an official confession of the failuore of the Ger- 
man plan. Events hastened. Bismarck presently felt 
ready. The stoiy of Napoleon's despatch is known. Bis- 
marck, in transmitting the de^atch to the public, altered 
it sufficiently to make its positive tone appear yet more 
peremptory, and published both the Emperor's de^atch 
and the King of Prussia's refusal. The situation was one 
which rallied the Gennan states to the side of Prussia. 
N^mleon on the 15th of July declared war on Germany, 
and the result of the war xmited the G^man states imder 
the K'Ttg d Prussia, defeated France, took from her Alsace 
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and LorraiDe, created the German Empire, strengthened the 
primacy among the Geimanic states already taken from 
Austria, and changed the course of European history. The 
immediate consequence, beddes those mentioned, was the 
increased prestige of the Imperialistie Powers. 

Two days aft«* tiie fall of Napoleon III the dc^ma of 
P^al InfaJKbility was declared by the Ecumenical Council 
in Rome — and Pius IX was declared infallible. Napoleon 
had done his best to get It^y to come to his aid, withdrawing 
his garrison from Rome in early August, and Austria was 
sounded, but the latter deemed the time for intervention 



Sedan occurred on the 2d of September, 1870, and two 
days later the French Empire fell. 

Italy's opportimity had come. It was the hour for which 
she had waited so long. 

The way to Rome was now open, and the aspiration of 
the Italian people who had suffered and tmdeigone so much, 
was too ardent to be withstood. Lanza, the Prime Minis- 
ter, conservative as be was, moved with deliberation, it is 
true; but, though Mazzini was arrested, he knew what 
the will of the people was. And on August 29 Visconti 
Venosta, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, announced to the 
European powers tiiat Italy would take possession of Rome 
immediately. The King wrote a letter to the Pope b^ging 
him to accept the love and protection of the Italians rather 
than insist on a sovereignty which existed only by the sup- 
port of foreign arms. Ilie Pope declined; he wrote to 
William of Prussia, but the letter reached him when Victor 
Emmanuel was in Rome. 

On the 11th of September, 1870, the Italian forces crossed 
the papal frontier, where they had been concentrated await- 
ing developments. On the morning of the 20th of Septem- 
ber negotiations for the pacific surrender of the city Imving 
failed, an attack was made at several points; and about 
eight o'clock a breach havmg been battered in the wall a 
few hundred feet from the Porta Pia, the Italians, under 
General Cadoma, nished in. A sbaip fight took place be- 
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tween the Italian assailants and the defending Swiss Guards 
and French Zouaves in the Papal service, who defended 
the Porta Pia, but tiie issue could not be doubted, though 
the Zouaves did not lay down their arms until late in the 
day. The Diplomatic Corps urged upon the occupying 
forces the immediate restoration of order; for the situation 
appeared critical. The Leonine city beyond the TibOT, 
however, was not taken possession of until a request for 
protection had come three times from the Vatican. 

A plebiscite was set for October 2 and the Leraiine city 
was not included; but the people there set up an um of 
th^ own, and delivered it first of all the urns at the ci^jitol 
that evening. The total vote stood 133,681 for, and 1,507 
i^ainst, the new govenuneut. So Rome became the u^ital 
of a once more United Italy, and Victor Emmanuel could 
say: "Here we are, and here we shall stay." 

Italy's position, following the last step by which her 
union had become established "from the Alps to the sea," 
was a pecuUar one and, quite apart from militaiy condi- 
tions, not free from perils. To gauge it accurately and get 
a clear idea of her condition then, and her progresmve ac- 
tion fdnce, a brief glance must be given to the European 
powers about her at the time when she entered on her new 
career, and to their atuation and aspirations, and another 
glance must be directed to the internal atuation within 
Italy herself, and especially within Rome. 

ITie keys of St. Peter are not the only keys held 1^ the 
Supreme Pontiff of the Catholic Church. Holding these, 
he has also the keys of the solution of many a f ar-readiing 
problon. 

It is difficult for one exempted by heredity, hir\h, and 
training from the teachii^ of the Church of Rome to real- 
ize the power that it exercises over the minds of those sub- 
jected from birth to its profound influences. And the Head 
of this power is the Pope. The power exists in all lamis, 
extends to the uttermost parts of the earth; and the centre 
of it all is the Pope, encircled and surrounded by Curia and 
Hierarchy — the most completely oiganized, cohesive body 
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cm Earth to-day, or that has ever been on Earth. It is 
not an individual question of an individual. The Pope is 
doubtless himself as much bound by tiie traditions of the 
Ho^ See as, and possibly even more than, any one else. 
This is why liie situation of the new government in Rome 
found its first, most difficxilt and perplexing if not perilous 
problem in Rome iteelf — the problem which is known there 
as the "Roman question." 

It had been so from the beginning of tiie stn^gle for 
Italian unity. 

Even before the claim to Rome as the capital of Italy 
had been advanced, and while tiie devoted Catiiolic, Charles 
Albert, was King, the Pope, Pius IX, then in the first flush 
of his early Uberalism, had found himself shackled by his 
bonds. He wrote the Austrian Emperor exhorting him with 
fatherly affection to withdraw voluntarify from Italy. The 
letter has a curioualy familiar sound to those familW with 
the encyclicals of the present occiqiant of St. Peter's chair. 
He exhorted the Austrian Emperor "to desist from a war 
which, powerless to reconquer the heaiis of the Lombards 
and Venetians, only leads to a dark series of calamities." 
"Nor let the generous Germanic nation," he proceeds, "take 
offense if We write it to abandon old hatreds and convert 
into useful relations of friendly neighborliness a dominion 
which can be neither noble nor happy if it depend only on 
the sword. Thus, We trust in the nation itself, justly proud 
of its own nationality, to make no longa- a point of honor of 
sanguinary attempts against the Italian nation; but rather 
to feel that its true honor lies in rect^nizmg Italy as a 
sister." 

It was to this letter that the reply was given that the 
same treaties which gave the Pope his Temporal power gave 
to Austria Lombanfy and Venetia. 
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CHAPTER IV 
ITALY BETWEEN PRANCE AND AUSTRIA 

AusTRU, having bo long been the premier power on the 
continent of Europe — a premierBbip broken only for a 
short pmod by the all-conquering Napoleon — ^found it 
difficult and, indeed, impossible, so far as her own views 
and policy were concerned, to face the challenge which 
modem Progress presented to her in the rise of new states 
bent on Independence and liberty. The diminution of her 
conquered possessions by the events of 1859-60 and 1866, 
and the usurpation of the primacy among the Germanic 
states by Prussia in the latter year, followed later by the 
signal triumph of Germany over France, left ^er reduced 
in extent and power; but not a whit in spirit or aim. The 
House of Hapsbuig had been too long intrenched in un- 
limited power to relinquish any part of what it r^arded as 
a Dynastic possession. 

The Franco-Italian victories of Magenta and Solferino 
(1859), which cost Austria Lombardy and gave it to Italy, 
served also to open the way a few years later to the estab- 
lishment of the dual syst^n with Himgarian equality aft^ 
Sadowa in 1866, when Austria found it necessary to culti- 
vate Hungary's good-will in her plan for revenge on Ger^ 
many and for the recapture of Austrian primacy among 
the Germaoic states. This plan was disposed of later 
by Germany's victorious war with France, and Austria 
promptly turned her a^irations southward and southeast- 
ward, where a few years later the Balkan states, between 
the Adriatic and the .^Igean Seas, became the Naboth's 
Vineyard of her desire. 

The gibe of the abdicated Emperor, Ferdinand, after 
Sadowa, that his abdication seemed unnecessary, as he also 
could have lost battles and provinces, may have spurred on 
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his successor and nephew, Francis Joseph; for the latter's 
policy was steadily set to obtain compensation in other di- 
rections for the t^ritoiy he had lost, and as earty as 1876 
he secured the consent of the Russian Empwor to the ac- 
quirement of tiie Turidsh provinces of Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina. 

Austaia's cession of Venice to France to be paased on to 
Italy left Itaty with a northern boundaiy-line which Aus- 
tria laid along the slopes of the Alps, which left in Austria's 
hands not merely the Trentino and the Isonzo r^on, but 
left her in possesion of confines, possessing which she could 
not only e^y defend herself, but could readily march down 
on Italy. The Trentino extended hke a wedge far down 
into Italy which could be readily invaded on her long fiank 
through the passes and valleys which Austria had retained. 
Thus, holding at once the northern heights above Italy and 
the Istrian and Dalmatian coasts across the Adriatic, with 
their long internal waterway, ports and harbors, Austria 
was strategically in a position to command Italy's border 
from the Swiss line half-way to the southern ouUet of the 
Adriatic. 

The conformation of Italy obliged her, in the view of ihs 
Italians, to control the Adriatic, at least, to the extent of 
maintaining therein a power superior to that of any other 
state or combination of states. The eastern coast of the 
peninsula is low and sandy. It has no harbors of any im- 
portance from Venice down to Ban or Brindisi; whereas, 
on the other side of the Adriatic are a long series of pro- 
tective islands beyond which are numerous ports and har- 
bors on the Dalmatian coast and long internal waterways. 
The fleets of the cotmtry in possession of these control that 
coast in security and threaten the opposite Italian shore, 
rather from the north or from the south. The Italians rec- 
t^nized the necessity of holding and controlling that coast 
and Venice had established cities and factories along the 
coast and settled it with Italians hundreds of years before, 
and it was not until the treaty of Campo Fonnio, when 
Nf^leon Bonaparte, for his own reasons, turned Venice aod 
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Dalmatia over to Austria, that the Dalmatian coast bad 
been lees Italian than ibe western shore of ihe Adriatic- 
He had, after his victory ov^ Austria, taken back the gift 
he had bestowed on her, but in the partition of his domin- 
ions after his fall, Austria, as we have seen, had prompt^ 
availed hoself of the tiUe, which he had temporarily as- 
sumed, to assert her right to pennanent possession of a part 
and control of the rest. 

Throughout the period of Austrian possesion ihexe had 
been a large element in the cities of the regions e:^ropri- 
ated by Austria who claimed Italy as their mother country 
and aspired to become once more united with her. They 
had, against all discouragement and repression, preserved 
their Italian spirit and kept alive, even when at times 
abandoned by the mother country, the hope of beii^ res- 
cued from their servitude to the Hapsburg House and be- 
coming once more free Italians. Th^ preserved the Ital- 
ian tongue and cherished Italian traditions — and they kept 
alive and poignant in Itafy herself the memory of the wrong 
that had ravished them from her embracing arms. 

Italy, then, was united from the Swiss border to the 
southern end of Sicity, but her position was difficult. Mis- 
government, Revolution, and War had exhausted her re- 
sources and impoverished her. The Govenmient itself was 
overburdened with d^t. The public debt had increased in 
ten years from £120,000,000 to £328,000,000 sterling and 
the taxes were enormous. She b^an her new life steq)ed 
in poverty, overburdened with debt, with the deep hostil- 
ity of her nearest neighbors on one side and the envy of her 
neighbors on the other side, and with internal difficulties to 
surmount rarely equalled in the history of a state. That 
out of these difficulties she was able to emei^e triumphant 
is the proof either of remarkable ability on the part of her 
statesmen or of the imspeakable evils of the rule to which 
she had previously been subjected. 

During the decade following the final union of Italy the 
great actors whose names were a seal of union passed from 
the scene, one by one. One only remained till 18S2, Gari- 
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baldi; but his name was a sjonbol of liberty, and as such it 
still survives. 

The necesdty to meet the expenses of the gOTemment, 
together with ihe enforcement of order and the substitution 
of law for the exercise of private action, brought so much 
hostility to the Government that the Conservative Ministry 
feU and the Conservative Party was diivsi from power after 
its long tenure of office covering a generation. In its room 
came by a great majority the Liberal Pwly under Depretis. 
Its programme waa a transfonnation, its leaders were men 
who had followed Garibaldi and looked to the utmost free- 
dom. In this change the South of Italy came into power, 
supplanting to some extent the old Fiedmontese and Lom- 
bards who had foimulated Italy's policy for over a genera- 
tion. 

Naturally the people who had been fed on promises 
looked for an am^oration of conditions, especially of Taxa- 
tion, and for an era of prosperity w^d freedom. But the con- 
ditions did not admit of it and, once in power, the new party 
found it impossible or at least impracticable to make any 
radical changes. The result waa dissatisfaction and danger 
to the new system, to which aR Italy had looked as a sort 
of q)ecific for all evils from which it had suffered so long. 
Besides this, certain apparent and very real dangers from 
witliout stared the new kingdom in the face. Italy was at 
daggers-draw with Austria; France had been by turns her 
friend and her foe as occaEdon ut)ee, and Engluid, however 
more friendly to her than Qie others, had a record not 
^olly beyond question in her relations to her. 

The Depretis policy, which began March, 1876, was a 
marked diange from that of the R^t, which had been 
guided by the older conservative element represented by 
the North. It was necessarily based on concessions to 
those whose votes were needed in the Chamber, and this 
led to the formation of numerous groups, all of whom had 
special or local interests to suteerve, and it led to govern- 
ment by Blocks. This process, which was termed Trans- 
foimation when, about 1882, abandoning the Republican 
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el»nait, he called in the old Right to adjust the balance of 
his fonner support, changed Italy's political methods es- 
sentiaUy. Depretis abolished certain taxes on grain, and 
enlarged the suffrage from about 600,000 to about 2,000,000 
votes. He also (in 1877) made elementaiy education ccon- 
pulaoiy for children between the ages of six and nine. The 
internal conditioDs in Italy came in for more attention, and 
her foreign policy was relented to the second place. This 
led to matters of local concern siq}planting often t^ose of 
more general concern, and to an increase of rivalries and 
recriminations among the representatives whose expre88i<Hi 
was at times of incredible bitterness. On the other hand, 
there resulted a eyetem of secret combinations, which had a 
tendency toward debasing the poUtical system into one of 
secret intrigue and "log-rolling." 

Depretis went down for a time in 1878 brfore the new 
Htuation, which had developed and culminated in the Con- 
gress of Bwlin. He was succeeded by Cairoli, who reversed 
his preference for Germany and aoag^i friendlier relations 
with France, while a fresh spirit of irredentism, directed 
against Austria, sprang up in Italy which was never after- 
ward quite laid. 

The issue of the Berlin Coi^ress, in which Itaiy got 
nothing, shocked and enraged the Italians, and brought 
down CairoU, sweeping Depretis back into power; which he 
retained until 1887, when events forced him to yield the 
reins to Francisco Crispi, whose career is generally consid- 
ered to give him rank next to Cavour in the list of Italian 
statesmen. 

For a time Italy attempted to cany out her high-sound- 
ing but not wholly practical doctrine of "Fari da sfe." 
The result was not wholly satisfactory. One after another 
of her Ministos tried the method of aloofness, with tiie re- 
sult that she found herself isolated and cut off, not only 
from practical support, but from the friendship of those 
who had formerly shown friendship — and it is necessaiy 
for even States to have friends. 

Poverty and possibly the spirit of enterprise had turned 
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tlie eyes of the Italians toward both the eastern shore of the 
Adriatic and the southern shore of the Meditraranean. To 
Tunisia, which is ahnost in sight of the Sicilian coast, the 
tide of onigration had set in so steadily that there were 
BCHuething like 50,000 Italians settled in this ancient prov- 
ince of Borne. IJbya had once been called "the soul of 
Rome," and the arrival of the Grain-fleets from North 
Africa was in ancient times celebrated as a great nation^ 
festival. Seeing the success of France in Algeria, Italy was 
looking forward to the occupation of Tunis at no distant 
date. At the Berlin Congress she had a chance to cany 
out her aspiration in this direction, but missed it. 

France was also recuperating from the blow which she 
had received in 1870 and was meditating her "revanche," 
looking to extend her colonial possessions in North M- 
rica. 

Four wars had been required to bring about German 
Unity Bud German Imperialism. The first was internal — 
the revolution of 1S48, when the King of Prussia refused to 
acknowledge any right in the people to bestow the crown, 
or any theory save that of the grace of God and the Princes. 
lite second was the war of 1864, when, with the aid of 
Axistria, the Schleswig-Holstein Duchies were wrested frran 
Denmark. Then came that of 1866, when, with the aid of 
Italy and France, Austria was defeated in the contest for 
the primacy among the Germanic states; and a half-dozen 
states, iacluding Hannover, were seized and absorbed in 
Prussia, nolens volens. 

And finally, the war of 1870-71 with France, when Bis- 
marck, having manoeuvred successfully to get an issue foi^ 
mulated that would arouse German racial and national 
sentiment, thou^ to do so he garbled the desipatch of the 
fVench Emperor, united all the Germanic states outside of 
Austria in a conunon cause and, having beaten France com- 
pletely, wrested from her the provinces of Alsace and Lor- 
raine, and crowned the King of Prussia Empwor of Germany 
in a way that he believed would appeal to the sentiment of 
the entire German race and make him the undisputed suo- 
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ceesor of Charlemagne and tiius the successor of the Roman 
Emperore themBelvea. 

It was not long, however, b^ore Germany awoke to the 
conBciousness th&t she had crushed her enemy only ton- 
porarily, and that before the scars of war were half healed 
France was oa her feet again and was steadying herself for 
whatever the future might bold. Thus it was that the 
question presented itself to Geimany: should she spring 
upon her and crush her decisively and finally before Fruice 
had recovered completely, or should she wait? The ques- 
tion was answered by the other powera of Europe. Russia 
and En^and lined up wilJt France and the peril was 
averted. 

In tius state of the case Bismarck sought to isolate France. 
The Three Emperors' League was already failing and he 
cast his ^e southw^, where Austria, beaten by Prussia, 
Italy, and France ten years before, lay gnashing her teeth 
over her lost opportunity for revenge, and where Italy was 
isolated. The way to relieve Uie situation was to turn 
Austria's thoughte southward to the Balkans as a fidd for 
exploitation and bring Italy to consent to it. 

Meantime, new que«ti<ms were arising m Europe— new- 
old questions destined to play an important part in the fu- 
ture struggle for supronacy among the Great powers. Ilie 
importance of the East, the possibilities of colonial expan- 
sion began to excite them. England's colonial possessions 
not only k^t her Mistress of the seas, but incidentally also 
Mistress of the marts of Commerce and the centres of 
finance. She held the gateways of traffic to the East; and 
above one of these gateways, the Balkans were a strategic 
point which substantially commanded it. 

The Balkan question was now becoming one of the im- 
portant questions of Europe. Mainly Slav in tb^ popu- 
lations, though having lai^ sections of other peoples, the 
Balkans were historically and ethnicaUy r^ted to Russia 
more closdy than to any other country. At the same time 
they stretched across southeastern Eiux)pe, bordering the 
Mediterranean from the Adriatic to the .^^^ean, and thence 
across to the Black Sea, a position which potentially fur- 
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nished the k^ to the control of the highways to the 
Orient. 

As a result of the Franco-PrusBian War, Russia, which 
had shown a benevolent neutrality toward Prussia, was 
drawn into doasr relations with the new Empire; and later 
Austria, to whom Bismarck suggested compensatoiy ex- 
panidon in Bosnia and Herzegovina, was brought also into 
friendly relations. 

The three Emperors had exchanged visits and formed the 
Drei Kaser Bund, or Three Emperors' League, in the sum- 
mer (August) of 1872, which it was thought would enable 
them to control Europe. Their conflicting ambitions, how- 
ever, were too great, and Russia and Austria formed, in 
1876, a secret agreement known as the Treaty of Reich- 
stadt, looking to an expansion in the direction of the Otto- 
man dominions, which still included sovereignty over the 
Balkan states extending to the Adriatic. A Bulgarian 
revolt, which Turkey crushed ruthlessly, brought Russia 
into the field against Tuitey in the War of 1877. She had 
arranged with Germany and Austria in advance; but on 
the eve of the completion of a victorious campaign Great 
Britain, who, in 1875, had bought a controlling interest 
in the Suez Canal, the gateway to her possessions In the 
Orient, intervened and Russia was stopped almost at the 
gates of Constantinople, and was forced to content herself 
with the advantage already gained by the preliminary 
Treaty of San Stefano, March 3, 1878. Russia's aim was 
a great Bulgaria under her suzerainty and an independent 
Roumania and Searvia. bound to her by ties of Nationality. 

Austria, looking to the possession of the Balkan prov- 
inces of Bosnia and Herz^ovina, and England, apprehend- 
ing Russia's advance across her line of communication with 
her eastern provinces, united in a secret Agreement (May 
30, 1878), which would balk Russia's aim, and the Congress 
of Beriin, promoted by them, assembled (June 13, 1878), 
and m^tiated the Treaty of Berlm, July 30, 1878, with 
a view to establishing an equih'britmi in Eiirope. 

Meantime, England had negotiated a Secret Treafy with 
the Forte on the 4th of June, 1878, by which England was 
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to have Cyprus and the Porte was to grant needed refonns 
in his European and adjacent possessions. The Agreement, 
knowledge of which was not Imown, at least to liafy, until 
it came out through the press, aroused so much excitement 
in France and Italy that Lord Salisbiuy suggested to Italy 
expanding in the direction of Tunis or Trqrali— which Bis- 
marck later also suggested to Italy. 

By the Treaty of Berlin Bulgaria was divided— like all 
Gatd — into three parts; Roumania, Servia, and Monten^ro 
became independent; Russia got back Bessarabia, lost by 
her through the Crimean War; Greece got Thessaly, wiUi- 
out Epirus, however, which she coveted; and Austria got 
autho^ty to occupy and administer Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, though they were still under Turkish sovereignty. 

The Congress of Berlin, which imdCTtook to re-establish 
the Equilibrium of Europe— or its consequences— has been 
considered by European statesmen to have deferred tJie 
outbreak of any general European war for nearly a genera- 
tion; and, although there were wars fought elsewhere in 
which the Powers signatory in that congress participated, 
and on several occasions a General war seem^ inuninent, 
the great conflagration was postponed until the great World 
conflict buiBt forth in August, 1914. But the fires were 
always there — simply banked, never extinguished. 

The period which followed the Berlin Congress was an 
era of D^lomacy, in which the statesmen, like jockeys be- 
fore the dropping of the flag in a great race, q>ent their 
time in "jockeying for position." 

Bismarck, who had quarrelled personally with his Rus- 
sian rival, Prince Gorchakov, presently saw that Germany's 
true policy was to cultivate good relations with Russia, 
and steps were taken to draw the three Emperors once more 
closely together. 

The Powers, having laid down the confines in Europe 
of the several countries, were obliged to look elsewhere for 
their future expansion. 

The great Ottoman Empire, left stagnant and unde- 
velc^}ed— ^became the nearest and most alluring field for 
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future e^loitation. And to it turned the eyes of all the 
Kcpanding Powers of Europe. Turkey would have been 
possibly a dangerous fraction of the Ottoman dominions 
to assail directly. All Islam might be aroused by such 
an attack. Moreover, she subs^ed the double purpose 
of a buffer state and of an almost inexhaustible field for 
financial exploitation. That portion of it known now as 
the Balkan peninsula had been practically disposed of by 
the Treaty of Berlin and its consequences, and the rest 
of it that lay most convenient to Europe was the North 
African littoral, which immediately became the object of 
European eovetousDess, and from this time was the field 
of European rivalry and intrigue. 

Austria had secured the mandate to occupy and ad- 
minister the coveted provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
Russian consent was obtained at Reichstadt in 1876. Eng- 
land's consent was assured in a convention, agned June 
6, 1878. 

The desire of the Austrian Emperor was for immediate 
annexation, as it gave Austria a new outlet on the Adriatic, 
and the possession of the islands and tlie inner waterways 
along the eastern Adriatic coast, which woiild enable h» 
to control both shores of that sea — Italy's as well as 
Monten^ro's and Albania's. Hie expression of this inten- 
tion, however, met with such manifestations of opposition 
in various directions that, for the time being, Austria was 
forced to content herself with mere Occupation and Ad- 
ministration. Even this was quite sufficient to arouse in- 
tense (^position in the provinces themselves, where the 
situation became httle short of war. Italy immediately 
manifested her expectation of receiving "compensation" in 
the direction of the Trentino — a claim which, however, Aus- 
tria had no mind to admit. But a more potent obstacle 
than these was the opposition of the Himgarian Magyars 
and of the Austrian Germans, who for different reasons 
opposed the infusion of so large a body of Slavs into 
t^e Austrian body-^litic. An equally earnest opposition 
was inteiposed by Turkey and likewise 1^ the Slavs, not 
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onty of those provinces, but of Servia and Monten^ro, 
who — especially the former — had begun to dream of some 
sort of confederated union which would have a racial basis 
more consonant with their future Uberty than they could 
hope to obtain under the Austrian yoke. In face of this 
general and far-reaching opposition, Austria was fam to 
content heiself with an Occupation and an Administration 
which she made sufficiently vigorous to give a foretaste of 
what her rule would be when she diould be ready to ann^ 
the provinces permanaitly. 

With a view to guarding ho'self on the other edde and 
to relieving herself from Rusaui interference in her expan- 
sion policy, Austria entered into a secret convention with 
Rusua in 1878 (July 13) which assured her against the 
latter's intervention should she occupy the Sanjak of Novi 
Bazar (Old Serbia), she, on her part, engaging to support 
Russia diplomatically in realizing the provisions of the 
Berlin Congress. These restored to the latter what she 
had lost in the Crimean War. Russia, however, was not 
recondled to the translation of administrative occupation 
into annexation, which would open the way for Austrian 
supremacy in the Balkans and German supremacy far 
beyond them. This attitude remained an abiding factor 
throughout the ensuing years, down to the time when the 
final move was made which opened the titanic struggle in 
the World War. The evidence tends to show that Bismarck, 
in his boasted character of "honest broker," fomented if 
he did not suggest the plan for Austrian occupation of the 
Turkish Slav provinces, having in view the absorption of 
both Austria and Russia in questions which woiUd keep 
them embroiled and therefore diverted from matters which 
Gennany was conducting.' 

The following year (1879) saw the "Dual Alliance" be- 
tween Germany and Austria-Hungaiy concluded, based 
probably on very different motives cm the part of the two 
signatories; for Gennany had her eye on IVance; but one 
motive was common to both— the ^prehension of Russia 

' The HapAwg Monarek]/ (Steed), p. 216. 
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and of RussiaD intervention in matters which tiie two Em- 
pires felt might mature b^ore very long. The Dual Al- 
liance, however, did not prevoit Germany's nc^liating 
in 1884 a secret treaty with Russia, which has been well 
termed a Reinsurance treaty, designed to insure Germany 
agfunst any interference on Uie other's part should trouble 
arise wit^ France, and conversely to insure Russia should 
trouble arise between her and AustriarHungary.' This 
treaty reawdned in force until 1890, aft«r Bismarck's fall; 
but was not known to the woiid imtil disclosed by Bis- 
marck's former organ in 1896, October 24. 

The following year an agreement was reatdied between 
the Austrian and Russian Emperors in r^ard to the Bal- 
kans, and on April 29, 1897, the two governments issued 
a statement that the Emperors were determined to main- 
tain the General peace, the Principle of Order and the Status 
quo. This was further confirmed by a despatch issued by 
tiie Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister, containing the 
information that "the two powers principally interested in 
the Balkans " had arrived at an agreement to repudiate all 
Conquests and maintain the Status quo. 
. Peace and Order, however, were not so easily maintained 
as the Status quo, and the next years were filled with wars 
and rumora of wars. 

' Tba Hapriturg Monarchy, p. 217, note 2. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE 

At the Congress of Berlin Italy had got nothing. Dur^ 
ing the session of the congress Bismarck, with an eye to the 
future, and desiring doubtless to raise serious questions be- 
tween Italy and France, suggested to Count Corti, the 
Italian representative, that Italy might occupy Tunisia. 
This Italy undoubtedly looked forward to doing some day; 
but at the time there vfere several reasons why it appeared 
too inconvenient, if not too hazardous, to take the step. 
She was burdened with debt, and to attempt this at the 
time was ahnoet coi^ain to bring a clash with France as 
well as with Turkey; and even England, notwithstanding 
l^t Lord Salisbury's taking over Cyprus became known, 
would not have looked with favor on this eXep by the aspir- 
ing young kingdom, which would have made her a bar 
across the Mediterranean. Italy, therefore, was fain to 
content herself with the assurance of France that she con- 
templated no step toward occupying Tunis, and of England 
that she would not consent to any change in the Ottoman 
Empu-e beyraid Uiat provided for by the Berlin Congress. 

"Diereupon Bismarck, who was now ready for a period of 
peace m which the new Empire which he had created might 
build itself up internally, declared that Germany was "sati- 
ated" and turned the attention of France to Tunis, prob- 
ably thinking that wiUi this outlet for her ambition and 
energies she might forget the rape of her provinces on the 
Bhine, and that this would estrange, if not embroil her and 
Italy. 

liie story of (lie movement is not without obsciuities. 
Certainly Bismarck foresaw that Prance's occupation would 
disturb, if not destroy the good relations with Italy. In 
any event Italy, if not outwitted, was ovoreached. 
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England also, or her statesmen who represented her, 
played a secret pwt not reconcilable with the replies they 
gave to Italy. France and Italy both had been much dis- 
turbed by the discovery that Beaconsfield had secretly^ got 
Cyprus from Turkey, and to appease France's resentment, 
her representative, M. Waddington, was quietly given to 
understand that England would not object to her moving 
on to occui^ Tunis, which she gieatly coveted. Lord 
Salisbury had also given one of the Italian representatives 
to infer from his "veiled utterances that Italy might dream 
of expanfflon in the direction of Trqioli or Tunis." ' 

In 1881, on a change of her ministry, notwithstandii^ a 
promise made to Italy that she would do nothing in this 
direction without consulting her, France took advantf^ of 
disturbances between the Kroumirs — tribesmen in western 
Tunisia — and some of her Algerian tribes, to cross the 
border and march on Tunis. 

The Dual Alliance and the Reinsurance Secret Treaty 
with Russia were followed three years later by the renewal 
of the Three Emperors' League. Bismarck, however, was 
far from contenting himself with this. He had no illusions 
as to France, whose recuperation after the Franco-Prussian 
War had astonished the world. He knew what France 
would do should she become sbvng enough. Accordingly, 
he turned to Italy, which just then was discovering many 
difficulties in her new position as a Great Power, and was 
herself lookii^ around to secure her postion. And from 
this conjunction came the Triple Alliance. 

The sudden move of France into Tunisia and her oc- 
cupation of the Regency under the Treaty of the Bardo, 
notwithstanding the assurances given by France that be* 
yond defending her interests she had no intention of chang- 
ing the political status of tiie R^ency, tc^ether with the 
disclosure of the way in which the Italian statesmen had 
been overreached, ux>UBed great excitement in Italy, and 
the Cairoli ministry fell. 

Italy suddenly found herself stared in the face by ocHn- 

■ Memoin ef Frandi Crispi, 11, p. 117. 
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plete isolation. France, who had been on occasion friendly 
to her, had now dealt her, as she deemed, a deadly blow; 
England, on whose friendliness she had ever counted, had 
ffdled her. She not only saw her natural aspirations frus- 
trated by the act of France; but foresaw the possibility of 
losing Sicily, which had not so long before been under the 
rule of t^ose who claimed France as their mother country: 
viz. the Botirbons. Riots growing out of the situation took 
place, and the tension between her and Fruice was strained 
well-nigh to the breaking-point. Moreover, there was 
danger that France and even Germany might step in and 
once more re(^>«i the Roman Question. 

Bismarck's evident intention was to keep Italy in just 
the condition in which she should be most dependent on 
Germany and most useful to her. Just so much leash 
would he give her and no more. 

England, on the revolt of Arabi Fasha with the design 
of expelling her from Egypt, seized the Suez Canal August 
25, 18S2 ; landed troops at THmtuliR. under Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley, who won the battle erf Tel-el-Kebir, September 11, and 
pushing forward sdzed Cairo and captured the garrison 
there, September, 1882; and has since extended her power 
to the southern point of the continent. 

From this time Ekigland has occupied and virtually been 
the mistress of Egypt. Her occupation of E^ypt, with 
France's occupation of Tunisia, closed Italy in almost c<Hn- 
pletely — and the latter's pomtion was undoubtedly one to 
excite what is tenned in Italy "preoccupation." 

Thus, altogether, Italy's position was far fnxn as happy 
as it had appeared to be prior to the Berlin Congress, when, 
building up her fleet, she apparently stood a chance of hold- 
ing the balance of power in southern Europe. France now 
held Tunis, and England and France together were admin- 
istering E^rpt under a dual control, and she found herself, 
as she said, " closed in by a ring of inm." There was 
danger of the Roman Question being reopened not only by 
France, where the Clerical party was strong and aggresave, 
but even by Germany, who had sent a Minister to the Hoty 
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See, made overtures to the Catholic Centre, and heg^ to 
testify a new interest in Roman matters. It appeared 
necessary for Italy to look. about her if she did not wish to 
ronain isolated and run the risk of being paxed down by 
her pow^ul nei^bors. Accordingly, she turned toward the 
one state in Europe where she could hqpe for gympathy 
and assistance: Germany. Whatever the first st^ were, 
Bismarck, it is said, informed her that the road to Berlin 
lay through Vienna, and that Italy and her King should 
come by way of Austria. As the necessity was obvious, 
prqMMals were made for the exchange of visits between the 
King of Italy and the Emperor of Austria, the first sugges- 
tions coming — it is said, at the instance of the Italian am- 
bassador to Vienna— from the Vienna press. 

Accordingly, in October (27), 1881, the King and Queen 
<rf Italy visited the Elmperor Francis Jos^h, it having beern 
arranged that the latter should in due time return thdr 
visit. As transpired, however, the Italian ambassador, in 
arranging for this exchange of visits, had omitted to stipu- 
late the place where the return visit of the Austrian Em- 
peror should be paid, and as the Pope objected to its being 
paid in Rome, which would have been an acknowledgment 
<rf tiie Royal authority in the Eternal City, it was never 
repaid at all. This, it appears, came near preventing the 
object of the visit of King Humbert to Vienna being carried 
through. Eventxially, however, the Austrian Minister for 
Foreign ASaits, who deshed to get rid of the perpetual men- 
ace of Italy's aspiration to get possession of the irredentist 
provinces, opened wit^ the Italian Government a discussion 
as to the advantages which each would derive could they 
fotget old dissensions and unite in defense of their common 
interests. 

Out of this, with many hitches and lapses, came, fostered 
by Bismarck's sedulous care, the Triple Alliance, edgned 
May 20, 1882, thoiigh not acknowledged by Italy until 
Mfvch, 1883, when the Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs 
alluded to it in a debate in the Chamber. 

The terms of tiie Treaty of the TYiple Alliance have nevra- 
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been completely known. It was not until after the out^ 
break of the World War that cert^ of its important 
specific provisions were published.^ It was only known that 
it provided a defensive alliance against attacks by enemies 
on the partiee signatory, and that Italy stipulated that she 
should not be called on to fight England. 

The chief object of the Alliance was protection against 
France on the one side and Russia on the other. Another 
object undoubtedly was, so far as the Empires were con- 
cerned, the abandonment by Italy of her Irredentist policy, 
BO that thar aqtirations looking toward the Balkans mi^t 
have an opportunity for development. 

1 Tbe pubUdted utidM rod u foDowi: 

Article I.— Hm Hifb Contnustiag PtitiM mutuall;^ promise to remain on 
terms of peMe and friendihip, uid that tb^ will not eoter into aajr alli«tue 
or engagememt ditected tsainet ODe of their States. 

Tbey pledge themaelvea to undotalce an ezehange of views regarding all 
general aitd politioal queaUona which may preemt thnnaelveB, and pruniae 
furtbcnnoce their mutual aaw'rtanoei ooouaeneunte with theii indinlual 



Article III. — In caoe one or two of the Hi^ Contracting Fartiee, without 
direct proTOcation on their part, ahould be attacked by one or man Great 
Powen not signatory of the prewnt Treaty and should become inTolved in a 
war with them, the emua fadtrit would arise aimuHaneoiuly tat all the Hi^ 
Contracting Partiea. 

Artiele tV. — In case a Great Powct not signatory of the present Treaty 
should threaten the State security of one of the Hi^ Contracting Parties, 
and in case the threatened party should therriiy be oompelled to declare war 
against that Great Party, the two oth<r Contracting FortieB engage dum- 
selTCB to waif*"'" benevolent neutrality toward thdr ally. Each of them 
I ' teetv ee ita ri^t, in this case, to take part in the war if it thinks fit in otdtr 
to make eommon cause with its ally. 

Artide VII. — ^Austria-Hungary and Italy, being desirous aoMy that the 
tenitarial status quo in the near East be maintained as mudi as pOMible, 
jdedge themsdves to exert their influenoe to prevoit all tenitorial modiSea- 
tion which m^ prove detrimeotal to one or tbe other of the Fowos signatwy 
of tLis l^eaty. To that end they shall communicat« to one another all socb 
information as nu^ be suitable for tbtax mutual enlightoiment, concerning 
tbttr own di^nsiticMis as well as those ot Otbet Powen. 

Should, however, the status quo in the regions of the Balkans, or of the 
Turidah coasts and islands in the Adriatic and £gean Seas, in the ooune of 
events beorane impossible; and should Austria-Hungary or Italy be placed 
undo- the neceeeity, mtber by the action of a third Power or otherwise, to 
modify that status quo by a temporary or permanent occupation on thtdr 
part, such occupatK>n shall take place oo^ after a previous apeanoithaa been 
made between the two Powers, based on tbe pratdple ot reciprocal oompema- 
tion for all adranlAfsa, territorisl or otherwise, iriuxh either of tbem may 
obtain beyond the present status quo, a compensation tiiueh AmU satisfy t^ 
legitimate interests and aspirations of both Parties. 
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One of the principfd reasons for this secrecy was the ap- 
preheDsion of the attitude of the Italian people toward a 
treaty, even one limited to measures of defense, between 
Ita^ and her overbearing foe, Austria. The rumor that 
floated about of such step caused great <^)position and some 
excitement in Italy. This (^position found a concrete ex- 
pression of reflection of this feeling in the act of a young 
. irredentist student named Guglielmo Oberdan, who, in- 
E^ired in part, perh^s, by the many antique examples in 
Roman histoiy of self-immolation to a patriotic instinct, 
took occasion to avail himself of a contemplated and mudi- 
heralded vimt of the Austrian Emperor to Trieste, to make 
an attempt on his life. Having provided himself witii ex- 
plosives, with this intent he left Rome, only to be arrested 
immediately on his arrival in Trieste territory, where ihe 
explosives, being found in his possession, he was immediately 
tried and convicted. Great efforts were made to save him, 
and petitions asking clemency were signed by thousands of 
women. Victor Hugo iqppealed peisonally to the Emperor. 
But the House of Hapsburg's long regime had not been es- 
tablished on clemen(7, and Oberdan was promptly hanged. 
Tlie l^end grew up in Italy that he was convicted on manu- 
factured evidence, and that the bombs attributed to him 
were placed in his valises by Austrian agents. He became 
immediately a popular hero, and during all ihe days in 
which Italy's decision hung in the balance Oberdan's name 
was to be found scribbled on walls and gates and even on 
the pavonents of the streets throughout Italy. 

Notwithstanding this strong, if unsystematized opposi- 
tion to an alliance with the nation ruled over hy him whom 
the Italians stigmatized as the "Emperor of the Hai^men," 
the advantf^es to Italy of such an aUiance, in fane of France's 
attitude toward her, were sufficiently apparent to enable 
the Italian Govemment to muntain the treaty in force 
for thirty years, and to extend it by succes^ve renewals 
which, indeed, were agreed on before the period already 
provided for had expired. 
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CHAPTER VI 
ITALY AND THE BAUCANS 

None can appreciate the Edtuation c^ Italy in connectioii 
with the Triple Alliance who does not endeavor to unravel 
the complexities of European relations and get hold of their 
original causes. 

An attempt has already been made to present the age- 
long relations between Itoly and Austria, resulting in the 
bitter antagonism which culminated in the Italian revolu- 
tiooa and wars of independence of 1848-49, 1860 and 1866, 
that left Itaby, overr^whed by the diplomacy of France 
and defeated (at Lissa) by Austria; baffled of her aepira- 
tions to redeem her r^ons of the Trentino, Trieste, and 
Istria; obliged to sit in himiiliation and see herself dcnni- 
nated along half tA h«r border— from the Swiss line to the 
southern point on the Adriatic coast by her potent and 
prepotent enony. 

To give some f^preciatlon of what this meant to Italy 
an effort has been made to show how the Italian spirit, 
witii whatever it contains of good or bad, of admirable or 
the reverse, has grown up through ages of stress and struggle 
— and also to show the internal conditions of Italy, and 
tiieir relation to the external conditions in which E^e has 
found herself placed ^ce 1866, when her new geographic 
boundaries ware fixed; and e^ecially since 1878, when the 
Congress of Berlin apportioned the continent of Europe 
by metes and bounds as the final partition among the 
powers; and, while Austria, was given r^ons like Bosnia 
and Herzegovina,, which brought her the control of the 
eastern shore of the Adriatic, Italy found herself the Cin- 
derdla of the asterhood, left to lainent at home — alone. 

To imderstand ^e "Aspirations of Italy," which be- 
came almost a catdiword of the period preceding her entry 
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into the war, it is necessary to have some knowledge of 
that which is vaguely known as the Balkan Question. And 
to have any prop^ idea of this, at best, mysterious sub- 
ject, one must know, at least in outline, the history of the 
Balkans. The tenn, as generally used, includes all that 
i^on that extends from the eastern shore ol the Adriatic 
to the shores of the .^Igean and around to the Black Sea. 
On the north, they may be said to have included Bosnia 
and Het^^jovina, taking in the Istrian and Dalmatian coasts, 
and stretching eastward, they reached well into what is now 
Russia. Originally, in the term mi^t also have been in- 
cluded Slavonia, Banat, and Tran^lvania to the west of 
the present Moldavian province of Roumania; and to the 
eastward of Moldavia they included Bessarabia and Crimea. 

All of these Balkan provinces, originally settled by Slavs 
who had pushed southwestward and di^Kssessed the Avars 
and others, were, on the stopping of the great tidal wave of 
the Ottoman Turk's sweep into Europe, left in his possession 
as a part of the Ottoman Empire. Apparently hopelesdy 
abandoned to the Ottoman Power, with its tyranny and 
incompetence, the elements of racial and reli^ous differ- 
ences served to preserve the national, or at least racial, 
spirit. This spirit found a champion and a refuge in 
Austria to the northward; and l^en along the Adriatic, in 
Venice, and to the northeast, in Russia. It has been well 
said that Austria, under the House of Hapsbui^, with all 
its tyranny and intolerance, stood for two centuries as the 
chief champion of Christendom against the Ottonum Turk 
and M"h tv^ m pdan i wn , Poland sided her, and presently 
Russia, under the great Rulers : Peter and Catherine, entered 
the lists, and soon the Balkans were become subject to 
"spheres of influence." Russia's power was based on racial 
and religious unity, which gave her a vast advantage. 

Then came the Napoleonic idea of Nationahty, which, 
with the Ill)Tian State formed by him as an example, b^an 
to change the Balkans, in however small a degree, from 
what they were before to what they are now. It may not 
appear that they have yet attained a condition to boast of; 
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but, wbfttever they may be t<Hlay, this much may be said: 
ihai it is an advance beyond what they were in ihe past. 

Servia attained her own independence. She is called 
the Peasant Kingdom, because her upper class was extir^ 
pated by the Turks and the peasants fought theanselves 
free. Then came the Gredc independence, sung by poets, 
witii Byron at thdr head, and aided by the sympa^y of 
tiie Great Foweis. And in this movement, at least among 
the Greeks, was a dream of a new Greek Empire, Ute suc- 
cessor of the old Greek Empire, with Constantinople as its 
capital — a dream which has possibly been floating vaguely 
in some minds even in these latter days. Then came the 
Roumanian nationality, working out ite independence with 
France as a sort of godmother to the Latins of that r^on, 
and later on came Bulgaria's importunity to free herself 
from the heavy Turkish yoke. 

It has been said that "Servian Liberation was achieved 
without the great powers, Greek independence through 
the great powers, and Roumanian unity in their despite." 

Finally came the lib^^tion of Bulgaria, which is said 
to have been the only Balkan state which virtually had no 
share in its emancipation. This emancipation was accom- 
plished by Russia. 

A discussion of the Balkan question in any detail would 
require far too much ipace and lead the reader away from 
the main theme. 

Having become the field of exploitation of the Great 
powers, the Balkan peninsula was, in a sense, a Nabotii's 
Vineywd for them, while, on the other hand, it was — ^to use 
a different simile — a brand, ever in danger of setting a fire 
which might flame into a ccmflagration. And the Balkan 
states have played an important part in the present crisiB, 
and it was from one of them that the spark came v4iich 
set off the loaded magazine and resulted in the explosion 
of Europe. Surrounded on three sides by the seas, and 
blocking the outlet of Germany and Austria to the south- 
ward and eastward and of Russia to the westward, they 
constitute a vastly important strat^c position (m the east- 
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wa Mediterranean and, consequentty, affect tiie vast qiuft- 
tions of colonial expansion uid power which lie at the 
basts of the World War. In their age-long struggle, both 
racial and religious questions had become intensified by 
perpetual antagonisms among themselves until these had 
beccnne, in a sense, almost fundamental. 

Ttiese in turn were crossed by ge(^p»phical conditions 
which became grave factors in the rivalries and conflicto 
which existed among than. Separated and weakened hy 
these, the Balkan states became mere pawns in the l<nig 
game fought by the powers for thdr own interest— ecpe- 
cially in tiie game between Austria and Russia. And it 
was only in latter times that the rise of national feeling 
enabled the Balkan peninsula to stand forth with the as- 
sertion tA a. claim to be something more than a congeries 
of mere pawns in a game played by intruders, even though 
the game they substituted for it was to end in a bitt^ war 
anumg tiiemselves and intensify their inter-Balkan rival- 
ries and hatreds. 

The diffusion of Knowledge was such that in time it ex- 
tended even to the Balkans; and ihe movement of modem 
life reached and permeated them also. Th^ had had in 
the past an heroic history and an heroic literature, and 
their pec^les were of warrior blood, even though they had 
not been able to fling oB the yoke of foreign subjugation. 
Hiejr Bad more recently accepted the rule of Kings, ptutly 
or wholly foreign, at ^e hands of the Great Powers, be- 
cause it speared the best way of looeraiing the yoke of 
Turkey; but th^ were not decerned as to their own powers 
— and they knew the value of Uidr own growth. The chief 
obstacle in the way of their development was their rivalry 
and hostility among themselves. 

The Congress of Berlin (1878) left the Balkan states 
mainly in the hands of Turkey; but, as has been related, 
took the provinces of Bosnia and Herz^ovina— Serb and 
Croatian as they were — and by giving Austria the permis- 
sion to occupy and administer them, practically gave them 
to her, in despite of the sympathies and aspirations of the 
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Serb states of Serbia and Monten^ro. In 1908, after a 
period of mtemal preparation, Austria simply took them 
and added them to her Empire — nolens volens — and against ' 
the wishes of all other parties in interest, save Germany. 
Backed by Germany she braved the danger of lifting a 
fire which should set all Europe aflame; and although she 
was able, with Germany at her back, to take the step with- 
out startii^ up the conflagration, she only deferred it and 
she aroused the other Balkan states to a step which in 
turn was a stride toward the Wortd War. By annexing 
permanent^ the Serb-Croatian provinces, whose aspiration 
had been toward Serbia, she cut Serbia o£f from the Adri- 
atic and extinguished the aspirations of the Serb-Croatiana 
and kindred branches of the race for a Serbian kingdom, 
far-stretching as of old. This tinned of necessity Serbia's 
ambitions toward the .^Igean Sea; brought her in conflict 
vntix the Bulgarians over Macedonia, and placed her as a 
bar across the way to the East. And the East and the 
roads to the East were now become the prizes of the na- 
tions to which all eyes were turning. Thus the Balkans 
had become a 'live factor in the great International game 
for supremacy. 

To t^e other factors which made ihe Balkan states the 
centre of political strife was added the ever-efficient cause 
of discord: religious and racial affinities and antagonisms. 
The greater part of the populations were Slavic or of Slavic 
origin; but there was a sufficient infusion of other races to 
ke^ alive a ceriiain antagonism, though it was not domi- 
nant. Added to this were the antagonisms between Roman 
Catholicism and OTihodoxy, with, in some parts, suflicient 
Mohammedanism to hold a sort of Balance — ^if not of 
Power, of Unrest. 

It suffices to say that all played their part in the seeth- 
ing that has gone on so long and all have been useful to one 
party or another among the greater powers in the intrigues 
and the stn^e for the supreme control in this strategic 
Ee^ of Southeastern Europe. 

This occupancy of the Jugo-Slav provinces bordering the 
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Adriatic gave Austria a position of power in the Adriatic to 
which Italy could not be indifFerent, aa it placed her at a 
disadvantage greater than ever re^trding Austria, which 
thraiceforth held the commanding position, not only along 
the Italian Alpine border, but along Italy's whole unde- 
fended seacoast. 

It had been aptly said by Bismarck that, "Italy and Aus- 
tria must be enemies or aJlies," and this situation en:^ba- 
sized this fact. 

Italy's greatness had, as already stated, been acquired as 
a Sea power, whether in Ancient times or in l^e Middle Ages, 
and had ever been associated therewith; and her command 
of the Adriatic was an essential for her independence and, 
indeed, for her existoice. Unable to maintahi her growing 
population at home, she was obhged to see them cross the 
seas in great numbers to distant lands, where, owing to 
easier conditions, many of them remained permanently. 
Thus, she looked with favoring eyes to their emigration to 
the Balkans as well as to the North African coast where, 
hardly a day's sail from the southern point of Sicily, Tunisia 
furnished an outlet for her Labor, not subject to the danger 
mentioned of her losing it permanently. 

France's unexpected occupation of Tunis in 1881 caused 
profound feeling against her throughout Italy, and would 
have precipitated war had Italy been strong enough at the 
time. Her act left Italy cl(»ed in on the west and south by 
R-ance, which held the former Italian territory of Savoy, 
Nice, Corsica, and now Tunisia, where Italians outnum- 
bered many times the French. At the same time Austria 
held the Trentino and Trieste; was occupying Bosnia and 
Herz^ovina, and was extraiding her influence southward in 
a manner which threatened substantially to close Italy, in. 
England had ah«ady substantially occupied Egypt. 

Thus, Italy was driven to turn to the only Eunq)ean 
Power that apparently had interests similar to hers, and in 
any event would not be able to assert any political interests 
' inimical to her. 

The Triple Alliance, signed in May, 1882, and renewed by 
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successive govenunents in 1887, 1891, 1902, and 1912, lasted 
in name until it was formally roiouuced May 3, 1915. But 
it had meantime become definitely restricted, first by 
amendments, the last of which, known as Article VII, pro- 
vided expressly against any advantage being gained by 
either Austria or Italy in the Balkans which would tend to 
change the status quo, without prearrangemoit with the 
other as to compensation therefor, or, as Signor Tittoni 
tenned it, "a balancing of interests." 

This treaty led to a tariff war between France and Italy 
which lasted until 1898, when, Italy having recognized the 
French Protectorate over Tuniaa in 1896, it was terminated 
and more friendly relations began, and a secret treaty was 
n^otiated in 1902 between ihs two powers, providing that 
Italy would not join in an attack on France should the 
latter be attacked or herself be provoked to attack. 

Meantime, Itaiy had, with a view to opening a fidd for 
the utilization of the overplus of her laboring element, em- 
barked on a colonial policy in East Africa, which in the 
outset proved disastrous, but eventually, though far from 
remunerative, contained otiier compensations for her. It 
gratified the pride of her people; gave to her interests out- 
side of her borders, whidi distracted them from internal 
troubles; and furnished a field for the exercise of Italian am- 
bition to becrane once more a Sea power. New elements 
had also entered into her relation to the Adriatic question. 
In 1896 the Hereditaiy Prince, tie present King of Italy, 
contracted a marriage with the Princess Helena, dau^ter 
of the Tt^ing of Monten^ro, which gave Italy a p<nnt d'appui 
on the eastern side of the Adriatic; added greatly to her 
force as an Adriatic power; and tended to oppose a barrier 
against the steady extendon of Austrian interests and in- 
fluence to the southward along the Adriatic, which had 
threatened to draw both Montenegro and Albania within 
its engiilfing sweep. 

This, however, by no means prevented Austria from 
pressing southward to eclipse Italian influence in Albania, 
and Italy and France b^an to cultivate more friendly re- 
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Istions, which kd to Itaty's recognition of French interests 
in Tunisia and later to the Secret Treaty of 1902. Italy, 
indeed, was in a mtuation of much di£Sculfy. France had 
established an entente with Russia, and Russia was tending 
to take greater interest in a Pan-Slav morement which 
would extesid her influence across to the Adriatic, and 
might traverse Italy's interests in that direction as much as 
Austria. The Southern Slavs of Serbia and Ihe Turkish 
provinces were as unamenable to Italian influoices as the 
Magyars themselves or the Austrian Germans, and in thdr 
relations with the Albaniims had shown themselves as hoi^ 
tile to Italian interests as the former. Italy found herself 
obliged to preserve the equihbrium which had come about 
in the Balkans, and to do this — ^to lend her influence toward 
maintaining the status quo. Any great expanaon of the 
Pan-Slav idea was as lik^y to shut her out from great in- 
fluence beyond the Adriatic as was the undue e^ansion of 
AustriarHuDgaiy. Albania became of more and more im> 
portance to her as extending along the eastern shore of the 
southern Adriatic and including Valona, which was almost 
the key to the Adriatic. A great competition sprang up 
betweoi Italy and Austria for commercial advantages in 
Albania, and eventually, in 1907, an arrangement was ar- 
rived at by which it was agreed that Albania should be con- 
verted into an Independent principality. This, howevo-, 
by no means signified that the rivaby between Austria and 
Itafy for the control of Albania was at an end. Austria, as 
tying doeer to Turkey, was able to come to an arrangement 
with her more readily than Italy, and in 1908 Austria se- 
cured from Turkey a railway concession under which she 
was able to join her Bosnian railway to the Turkish rail- 
way to the port of Salonika, which gave her an outlet to the 
sea to the east of Albania. Jhe accession to power "of the 
Young Turks opened to Austria yet greater opportunities 
for extending her influence in the Balkan dominions for- 
m^y bebnging to Turicey, which she promptly availed 
herself of to Italy's great concern, as every st^ toward 
Austria's greater aggrandizanent decreased the chances (^ 
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Italy's ever redeeming her irredentist provinces, and in- 
creased those of her losing yet more. 

The Triple Alliance which b^;an with the Dual Alliance 
between Germany and Austria in 1879, and was expanded 
into the Triple Alliance by the adh^on of Italy in 1882 
(May 20), when Italy was suddenly aroused to her isolar- 
tion by the unexpected act of France in occupying Tunis 
and assuming a protectorate over Tunisia, was the chi^ 
factor which influenced tiie Diplomacy of Europe for the 
next twenty years. However it may have been r^arded 
by others, the Italian statesmen chafed with the respon- 
sibility of Italy's security and progress have ever taken 
pride in its achievement. 

It appears a fact that Bismarck had no great r^ard for 
Italy, but he accepted her, believing that she would be 
likely to side with Germany rather than with Austtia 
shoidd any questions arise between the two, and Italy's 
antagonism against France would be a support of Germany 
should the latter be attacked. 

Bismarck had written to Mazzini in 1866, when he was 
endeavoring to array Italy agaiost France: "Italy and 
France cannot associate to their mutual advantage in the 
Mediterranean. This sea is an Inhentance that cannot 
be divided between two kindred nations. The empire of 
the Mediterranean belongs indisputably to Italy, who pos- 
sesses in this sea coasts twice as extensive as those of 
France. The empire of the Mediterranean must be Italy's 
constant t^oi^ht, the aim of her ministers; the fundamental 
policy of the Florence Cabinet." 

This had long been a tenet in Italy. Mazzini himself 
had declared that "Northern Africa is Italy's inheritance," 
and l^us, when France moved into I^inisia and took 
possession of it Italy was alarmed and incensed into 
turning to Germany and even accepting an alliance with 
Austria. 

This alliance, however, was, as has been seen, ompty 
defensive, and after a period of hard feeling and tmhappy 
incidrats, both the French and It^ian Governments, in 
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rect^nition of the mutual disadvantages accruing from their 
continued estrangement, and of the advantages to be de- 
rived from their instituting more useful rapporta, su^^ressed 
their bitterness and drew closer together for their mutual 
ben^t. Each government, after the Franco-Italian agree- 
ment, vied with the other in expressions of satisfaction over 
their changed relations, and, although there were periods 
when each appeared letuiy to question the perfect faith 
of the other, the relation that had existed stood t^e test 
when the time came; and when Austria and Germany- 
plunged into the war, which Italy had vainly tried to pre- 
vent, Itaty maintained her neutrality. If she did so with- 
out taking the trouble to publish to the world the incon- 
testable proof of the correctness of her position, only she 
herself has suffered therefrom. 

The eflFects of the treaty between Italy and the Central 
Empires on Europe were enormous and, indeed, fundamen- 
tal. It resulted in eventually dividing Europe into two 
camps, which it pleased its advocates to call the Equi- 
librium, and to eulogize as the guaranty of European 
Peace. 

A direct result of the alliance was the consequent counter^ 
balancing Entente between England, France, and Russia. 

A further result was the earnest and quickened contest 
between the two balanced sides of the Equilibriimi for the 
acquisition of the important fraction of Europe left out of 
the Equilibrium: the Turkish Empire and the Balkan states, 
with the preponderant control of the two great routes to 
the vast r^ons of the Orient: the Mediterranean and the 
parfUlel land-route to the southeast. One further unknown 
quantity was Russia, whose power was yet unutilized and, 
indeed, was imknown in its unorganized state; but if organ- 
ized was easily foreseen to be immeasurable. To the ac- 
quisition of these as yet imexploited and unexplored fac- 
tors, the two sides of the by no means stable Equilibrium 
addressed themselves in the manner of the Old Diplomacy. 
Italy's field was in the Near East, where ancient Italian 
traditions still lingered to some extent, and which was 
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nearer to Italy by the open sea route tiiaa to any other 
country. 

The marriage of the Prince hereditary of Italy, the pre»- 
ent King, to a Balkan Princess naturaJly reinforced Italy's 
influ^ice in the Adriatic, and the problems into which the 
BaUcana entered became a greater concern of Italy's Uian 
previously. 

Not only Monten^;ro, but Albania became a field for 
the exercise of Italy's interest. She was shut off by France 
frcon the r^ons of the North African httoral immediately 
to the south of her; but a long strip still remained unex- 
ploited between Tunisia and Egy^t, which England had 
occupied, and Italy kept her ^e on it, with equal i^pro- 
hensioQ directed toward her western neighbor and her own 
allies. 

Aiistiia's part in the future diapoedtion of the Turidsh 
dominions in the Balkans lay in the same direction with 
Italy's so far as the Balkans were concerned; but extended 
further to the southeastward where she encountered a power 
as all-absorbing as herself and which had interests directly 
contraiy to hers. Tlius, in the western Balkans she ran coun- 
ter to the interests of her ally, and to the eastward to those 
of a powerful member of the Entente. It was to meet this 
mtuation that Article VH was inserted in the Treaty of 
the Triple Alliance by Italy. Germany for her part took 
a wider range and shaped her policies so as to stretch be- 
yond her ally's ^here of aspiration and extend her influence 
and power over regions formerly wholly under Turk^, but 
more recently under the influence of England and Russia, 
and which, could she supplant the latter, would open to 
her a vast field for the development of her power. It was 
this prodigious and far-reaching scheme of Germany which 
caused the creation of the counterbalancing plan of the 
Triple Entente. It was not, however, only toward the 
southeastward that she extended her interests. By different, 
but not lees effective methods she extended her influence 
through other channels, commercial and financial, into Italy, 
where it became in time strongly established. 
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The Triple Alliance, however, though established by a 
treaty, vas not based on any unquestionable commiuiity 
of interest save that of mutual defense against those out- 
edde of the Alliance, and this was so frankly recognized that 
the principle of "reciprocal compensation" was specifically 
embodied in it to meet the probable event that one party 
or the otlier mi^t endeavor to secure some further ad- 
vantage in r^ons in which the other had interests. And, 
in fact, it was the violation of this counterbalancing arrange- 
ment which eventually brought about the destruction of 
tiie Triple Alliance, to which Italy, as a whole, only recon- 
ciled herself because she confided suffidentiy in the leaders 
to beUeve that they would never negotiate a treaty not 
greatly to Italy's advantage, and also because Italy was 
somewhat flattered at being recognized as an eqtial to Ger- 
many and Austria. Yet, notwithstanding these reasons, it 
was only a grudgng acquiescence that Italy as a whole 
gave to the treaty with her prepotent neighbor, and when- 
ever aay difficulty arose the Opposition press was wont to 
tatmt the government with its slavishness to the "Em- 
peror of the Hangmen." Nor was this bitterness wholly 
without excuse. For Austria conducted herself with scarcely, 
if any, less overbeaiingneas toward her ally after the treaty 
tJian before it was signed. This attitude, emphasized by Aus- 
tria's frank assertion of her power throu^ formal and firm 
expresnon of her objection, on occasions such as have been 
mentioned, of the selectitm of an irredentist Italian for a 
portfoUo in the Cabinet, was signalized at times by more 
far-reaching acts. Such was Austria's annexation of Bos- 
nia and Herz^jovina, whose inclusion as an int^ral part 
of the Austrian Empire dianged essenti^y the "Adriatic 
Equilibrium," and eventually had a strong influoice in 
causing the World War. There seems litUe doubt that Italy 
would hare gone to war at that time to recover her irre- 
dentist provinces from Austria-Himgaiy had she felt equal 
to tiiB ctmtest. 

Gertaany, having secured by the Triple Alliance the aft- 
furance of assistance from Austria uid Italy should she be 
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attacked, implied her diplomacy to the task of allaying 
the ill-will of Russia and France, while she sedulously kept 
both at odds with her allies. 

llius, for a time France was encouraged to gratify her 
colonial aspirations in Africa, as though Germany were 
more friendly to her than was England or Italy- Russia was 
given to understand that she would maintain a sympathetic 
attitude toward her policy r^ardiog Manchuria. Austria- 
Etuigary was encouraged to look forward to abeorfaing the 
Turkish provinces at the head of the Adriatic. Ita^ was 
reassured by Gennan financial and commercial penefjation 
if not assistance in the devdopment of great enterprises in 
North Italy; and even England was spoken fair and for a 
time was drawn into relations of more convenience than 
fonnerly ; and all the while these Powers, which had so many 
things in common, were kept in a state of suspicion toward 
each other; and all the while Gennany tiutrve.and built 
heraelf up economically. 
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CHAPTER VII 

UNDER THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE 

Italt now found herself constrained for cogent reasons 
to look beyond her boTders to support her growing popula- 
tion and maintain her position as a Great Power. Thus, in 
1885 she embarked on her ill-starred African colonial enter- 
prise, which came to grief in Abyssinia, armed as the latter 
was with German guns and supported by French sympathy. 
She, however, laid the foundation of a Colonial S3rstem in 
ibe following years down to 1905, when she assumed the 
protectorate of Somaliland. 

The war between the United States and Spain in 1898 
threatened to set a spark in Europe, and Austria was strongly 
anti-American. The Emperor Francis Joseph was not un- 
mindful dther of the Monroe Doctrine, or of t&e fate of 
that other Austrian Emperor, his brother Maximilian, as 
a consequence of that doctrine; and Austria was for joint 
European action against tiie United States. Had she been 
able to bring Europe to the succor of Spain, the World War 
m^t have been haatraied by sbtteen years. 

France and England clashed in Africa in 189S, and the 
Fashoda incident, when Major Marchand mounted the 
French flag on the White Nile, might also have precipitated 
the World War, had France not feared her continental neigh- 
bors and und^ this apprehension settled with Great Britain 
the question of con^cting African interests (March 21, 
1899). 

The leadii^ Italian statemnan of the period coverii^ the 
earlier years of the Triple Alliance, Francisco Crispi, had had 
e^)erience of the Bourbon rule in his native region of Sicily, 
and France's occupation of Tunisia in the light of her relar 
tion to the Vatican had incensed him. The Ministiy of 
Francisco Cnepi came into power in 1887, and he continued 
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to guide for nearly a decade. Following the example of Car 
Toiir, he had visited ten years before the principal C^itak 
of Europe to inform himself peraonally of the attitude there 
regarding Italy, and had made the personal acqumntance <A 
the leading public men of those countries. He spears to 
have returned satisfied that Italy's best chance lay with 
Germany, and he adopted a policy which would strengthen 
the bonds between It^y and the other members of the Triple 
Alliance, even should it create a wider division between Italy 
and France. One of his first steps was a visit paid to Bis- 
marck within two months after he had assumed t^e nam of 
leadership. It placed him immediately, and on his return to 
Italy he declared the Triple Alliance one of the strongest 
saf^uards of the peace of Europe. He believed France was 
ever ready to plot the restoration of the Temporal Power of 
the Papacy, and do evetything else that would weaken Itafy. 
He believed in the Ti^le Alliance and confided in Bis- 
marck's friendship or, at least, in the sanction of a conmum 
emnity to France to prove of permanent service to Italy. 
Frendi hostility to Italy's ambitious Colonial Policy in 
Africa furnished palpable grounds for his enmity, and the 
riots in which Italians were injured in Marseilles, and ru- 
mors of the French designs against Uie Italian Coast (1888) 
served to keep Italy in a state of tense exasperation, the 
more acute because Italy was not in a position to go to 
war. Italy, on her part, however, was far from supine un- 
der the aggravation. She repudiated the Commercial treaty 
with France, and a tariff war began which lasted some toi 
years. Its consequences were disastrous, but this onfy 
served to increase the bitterness. French archives in the 
consulate at Florence were seized with a view to ascertaio- 
ing the ramifications of French intrigues. One of the con- 
sequaices was the increased German commercial pene- 
tration into Italy, which took the place vacated by France, 
who withdrew some 700,000,000 francs from investment in 
Italian industries. 

Crispi secured the visit of the new Graman Emperor to 
Italy only a few mcmths after his acceaaxxa and a great r&- 
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ception was accorded him, and in May, 1889, the King of 
Italy, attended by Crispi, returned the En^)eror's visit. 
Bismarck was dismissed fnnn power by his Royal Master, 
March 8, 1890, but his successor, Count Caprivi, visited 
Italy at the eaiiiest possible moment, and soon afterward 
Crispi took occaedon to declare that the irredentist agita- 
tion was detrimental to Italy's interests. Furthermore, he 
took steps to bring it to an end. Also he set to "work defi- 
nitely to increase Italy's anmunent, as the budget for this 
purpose clearly showed. 

Under these circumstances the feeling between France 
and Italy began to show tendon. A number of "incidents" 
occurred. Stories calculated to increase the tension were 
widely circulated, and the feeling of the Italian people be- 
gan to be turned from Austria toward their Western nei^ 
bor. This was possibly not undirected, but nothing availed 
to change Austria. She remained as ever, obdurate and 
truculent. 

The trouble with France was happily averted, and even- 
tualfy more friendly relations were renewed. But mean- 
time Crispi turned the aspiration of the Italians for ex- 
pansion toward Africa, where, after a period of success, a 
great disaster was to befall, which pulled him down and left 
the fruit of his labors in this direction to be reaped by 
others. 

With the fall of Bismarck (March, 1890), the immediate 
peril of the Triple Alliance appeared to France somewhat 
diminished, and when a few years later the collapse of the 
Italian Protectorate in Abyssinia followed consequent on 
the crudiing Italian defeat at Adowa in 1896 (March 1), 
France felt the opportuneness of reducing the growing an- 
tagonism between her and Italy and of arriving at an ad- 
justment which would remove a bitterness that might con- 
tain Hie seeds of future disaster. Crispi's government fell 
immediately on the failure of the Abyaednian enterprise, and 
Italy was ready to meet France in a more conciliatory ^irit 

In September (1896) n^otiations between the two gov- 
ernments were craicluded hy a Convention by which Italy 
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accepted a revision of the Tunisian Treaties, and thereby 
implied a recognition of the French Protectorate over 
Tunisia. The accession of Delcaas^ to power in France 
marked a new departure in French foreign policy and tiie 
substitution of a colonial policy nearo- home, and better 
relations with Italy as a Mediterranean power than had 
existed since France bad driven Italy into Germany's net 
In Novembo-, 1898, a new commercial treaty was n^oti- 
ated between Italy end France. This was followed, under 
DelcajssS's influence, by n^otiations which were concluded 
by a treaty between the two governments, according to 
which France would abstain from interference with Trip- 
oli, where it was provided that Italy should be left free to 
pursue her policy, and Italy would refrain from interfering 
with tiie French policy in Morocco. Italy gave assurances 
that so far as Fmnce was ccmcemed the Triple Alliance on 
Italy's part was wholly defemdve, and that she would not 
be "either the auxiliaty or tibe instrument of aggression 
against France." She bound h^self not to unite with t^ 
other signatories to the Triple Alliance should France be 
attacked or be provoked herself to attack by the necessity 
to defend her honor or her vital interests. 

Thxa, in 1902, fell one of the pillars on which Germany 
had so carefully counted to carry through her policy of act- 
ing as the Clearing-house of European Diplomacy. Wthin 
two years followed the entente between France and Rng- 
Ifuid, and so within four years of the perilotis incid^it of 
Fashoda fell another of the props. The convention be- 
tween Great Britain and Russia, regarding their zones of 
influence and a modus vivendi in Western Asia was n^o- 
tiated in 1907, and the Triple Entente thus established was 
further reinforced by the understanding arrived at with 
J^an by fYance and ly Rus^ in July of the same year. 
So feU the last of Germany's schemes for diviaons among 
the Powers. 

Germany, meantime, had been far from yielding meekly 
to a trend of events which crossed so directly her own policy, 
and she made more than one bold move to counter them. 
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She had, however, diBcIoeed too plainly her aims, and each 
move that she nuide only resulted in cementing the rela- 
tioDB between the powera tibreatened. 

Gennany viewed — and not imnaturally— with profound 
distrust the changes in the relations of the Burbpean na- 
tions, especially those in which France was concerned. 
That Italy and France should lay aside their bitterness was 
tolerable, provided it did not go too far, and the German 
Chancellor expressed, however hollowly, his view that G&y 
Toany had no interests in ihe Mediterranean and was 
[leased to see that France and Italy had come to an un- 
deistanding on the question. Germany, he declared, had 
"no gable-front on the Mediterranean." ^ 

That France and England, however, should Inuy their 
age-lcmg and apparently immortal raunity was intolerable. 
At firet, it was ^parently not taken too seriously, but 
a little lat^, the authoritative German mouthpiece, the 
Kaiser, sounded the note when at the dedication of a bridge 
he declared tiiat the bridge "designed to develop more 
peaceful relations mi^t have to serve for more serious pur- 
poses." He had just declared in another speech that 
"Present events invite us to forget oxu* present discords. 
Let us be united in our preparations for ^e occasion when 
we may be constrained to intervene in the pohcy of the 
world." 

The time appeared auspicious for Germany to move. 
Russia was deeply involved in her war with Japan, which 
was going worse and worse for her; England was not bound 
by her Understanding to fight — certainly if France began; 
Italy had too important ties with Germany and had too 
recffliUy burdened herself with the expenses of a war to 
alter willingly into another, and France had immersed her- 
sdf so deep^ in her colonial expansion that she had not 
kept pace with Germany in mihtaiy preparation. So the 
stars appeared in conjimction. Moreover, M. Delcasa^ 
was proving himself a man who might have to be reckoned 
with if he remained in control of French foreign poli(^ long 

1 'Tttnlieu, Prance orfd tiie AUwmcea, p. WfJ, 
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enough. He m^t even counts* successfully the Bis- 
marckiaii policy of preventing a European equilibrium and 
keeping Gennany the guardian of European interests. Bb 
had already come to an accommodation with Italy, and 
now he had followed it by arranging an entente with Eng- 
land and an accommodation with Spain. The danger was 
that instead of France being isolated, Gennany would be. 

On the other shore of the Meditraranean was the ode 
where I>Vance was weak, yet mi^t in time acquire potent 
strength. So on this point Germany struck. She had great 
interests beyond Morocco and Algeria and Tunisia — why 
not siq)plant France in those countries and thus become 
dominant on the Southern shore of the Mediterranean? 
G^Tuany would take a step that would show that she was 
the mistress of Europe. She would put France in her place 
and would lay the foundation of a world policy. Only the 
year before, ^e had acquiesced in the arrangements and en- 
tentes n^otiated between France and England, and France 
and Spain, and had admitted that her only interests in 
Morocco were commercial, which were saf^uarded in the 
arrangements mentioned. The instant, however, that 
Russia was rendered powerless by the decisive defeats in 
Manchuria, Germany struck her blow. The defeat of Muk- 
den occurred the last of February, 1905; on the 12th of 
March announcement was made that the German Emperor 
would visit Tangier during his Mediterranean cruise, where 
a welcome was prepared for him by the denunciation a week 
before by the German Consul at Fez of the "aggressive 
colonial tendencies of France." 

On the 31st of March, 1905, the Kaiser's yacht anchored 
at Tangier, and the Kaiser made the declaration to the rep- 
resentative of Sultan Aziz that he visited "the Sultan in 
the character of independent sovereign " ; that he hoped that 
"imder the Sultan's sovereignty a Free Morocco would re- 
main open to the pacific competition of all nations without 
monopoly and without annexation"; that he intended to 
make known that he was resolved to do all in his power 
property to saf^uard the interests of Gennany, since he 
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considered the Sultan an abeolutely Free sovereign, and that 
it was with him that he intended to come to an underatand- 
ing. 

The step was a public offer of German protection to the 
Sultan, and this was promptly accepted, as it would dis- 
poBC of France. It was much moro tiian this. It was di- 
rectty in line with the Kaiser's policy disclosed in his visit 
to Constantinople some yeare before when he had made a 
bid for tiis Friendship of Islam. To avoid a coalition^ bow- 
ever, of the Powers against Germany, it was necessary for 
Germany to secure the preponderant acquiescence of Eu- 
wpean Powers to so far-reaching a change. Accordingly, a 
conference of the Powers was requested on the 12th of 
April to pass on and settle the questions involved. France 
consented to it, though grudgingly (July 8), and the con- 
ference assembled at Algeciras on January 15, 1906, and 
was participated in by the Powers signatory to the Con- 
vention of Madrid of 18S0, which had settled liie juris- 
diction of the Foredgn Lotions. In tiie call Morocco 
united. The summoning of an International Confer«ice 
was in itself a blow at France, who claimed rights indepen- 
dent of such jurisdiction; yet France yielded. But a more 
humiliating step lay before her. Throu^ the mouth of a 
special representative,' Germany demanded the dismissal 
irf M. DelcassS from &e French Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs, ^^li^immg that the object of France was the isolation 
of Germany, and that the disposition of the empire of 
Morocco without warning or consulting Germany had 
wounded her and the Emperor to the quick. France was 
called on to dispense with the services of her Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, and to give her conduct of Foreign Affairs 
a new direction, under the threat that Germany would not 
wait to have Delcass^'a policy realized, and that shoidd she 
prove the victor the peace would ordy be signed in Paris.' 

Under this threat the French Government was forced to 
yidd and M. Ddcass^ redgned. It was a humiliation whose 

' Prince Henckel of DonDemnArck. 

■ fardieu, France and the AUwmea, pp. 183-4. 
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bittemesfl France could not foi^, and which apparent ctm- 
cessioDB by Gennany could not ameliorate. 

The conference at Algeciras assembled the middle of the 
following January, but the result was far from that which 
Oermany strove to attain. In addition to the European 
Powers the United States was also represented. The Powers 
were conscious of their danger and the German proposals 
were rejected by them, including Italy, and, as to some, 
even by Austria. The German manceuvre had failed. 

The Algeciras Conference was of far more importance 
than its immediate results indicated, and caused far more 
extended consequences. The immediate results were the 
rejection of Germany's insoloit contention at the hands of 
the Great Powers assembled in conference, and the rebuff 
of her attempt to assert her uncontrolled will wherever she 
desired.. Tlua leas immediate, but not less direct, conse- 
quences were the weakening of the Triple Alliance and the 
strengthening of the Triple Entente in the European equi- 
librium. The hegemonic aim of Germany was ao manifest 
that even her allies were ^preciably repelled from her, 
rather than drawn toward her, by her domineering act. 
During the progress of the Conference Germany's action 
tended to increase this diffidaice on the part of her allies. 
To say the least, her couise was extremely tortuoiu. Both 
tiie French and Italian Ministries fell during the Conference. 
The Fortis Ministry in Rome fell February 1 (1906), and 
with it went its Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Marquis di 
San Giuliano, who tended to be very friendly, if not toward 
Germany, toward the Triple Alliance. They were succeeded 
by Baron Sonnino as Premier with Count Guicciardini 
at the head of the Consulta, tiie former of whom was con- 
sidered as very friendly toward England, and the latter d 
whom had helped negotiate the French-Italian Ccmvention 
of 1902, whereby Italy bound herself not to unite in any 
attack on France, and France and Italy arrived at an agree- 
ment regarding their respective rights in Morocco and 
Tripoli. 

Fortunate^ for the Entente Powers, the new Ministry 
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letained, as Itaiy'B chief representative at Algedras, the 
Marquis \^onti-Venosta, who had been sent there by Saa 
Giuliano, but had consented to go only on condition that 
he should have a free hand. And when on the change of 
Ministry, the German Ambassador at Rome applied him- 
self with fresh energy to the attempt to align Italy on Ger- 
nuuy's aide, with the assertion that Germany was cham- 
pioning the common cause of Europe against France, and 
that all the other countries were standing by Germany, he 
was referred to the Italian Plenipotentiary at Algeciras as 
the peiBon having the whole matter in his hands. France 
was kept also informed of the work that was going on, and 
naturally Italy was able to gauge precisely the value of 
Geimany's policy. England and France were equally de- 
sirous to prevent a fortunate issue of this policy, and kept 
the Consulta fuUy informed of their attitude. Thus France 
and England were brought closer together at Algeciras, and 
Italy, "who acted as a conciliator and iotennediaiy,"' 
also was drawn closer toward them. At the same time 
Bueaia, who had been approached along the same lines by 
Germany, was like Italy drawn into closer relations vnih. 
boiJi Fnmce and England by Germany's uhconsdonable 
manceuvring to intrapose in a sphere which manifestly ap- 
pertained to France and, after France, to the other Medit^ 
ranean Powers. 

Another important consequence of the Algeciras Confer- 
ence was that throu^ the participation of the United States 
therein they broke the tradition of a century which had 
kept them from participation in any International affairs 
beycHid the Atlantic. 

A hundred years previously the United States, finding 
thfflr interests seriously affected and their honor deeply 
touched hy the insolence of the Barfaaiy pirates in the 
Mediterranean, had declared war against ^em and had 
soit a Naval Squadron to the Mediterranean, where it had 
rraidered eflScient service in clearing that important Inter- 
national highway of the pest of Piracy that infested it. 

'^leech, in Italum Senate, 
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Their boldness had long been a menace to the commerce of 
all Christian nations, and their truculence had reached a 
point when even England had been fain to sign a Conven- 
tion estopping her from demanding the Hbetaticm of Chris- 
tian slaves, "nie part played by ihe United States had con- 
tributed laigely to the onancipation of the Mediterranean 
and the eventual opening of the Barbaty States to Eu- 
ropean penetration and control. 

Mr. Roosevdtj fresh from his important International 
act of helping to bring about the peace between Russia and 
Japan, just sigiied at Portsmouth, and filled with the idea 
that the United States had now enlai:ged International re- 
q>onsibihties which her people must recognize, determined 
to take part in the International Conference which assembled 
to deal wit^ the same r^ons thxis once before dealt with. 
He accordin^y sent the American Ambassador to Italy, the 
Honorable Henry White, as the American Plenipotentiary 
to Algeciras, where he took an active and by no means un- 
important part in the Conference. And the President him- 
self took the important step of proposing to the Emperor 
of Gennany a pl^ for the settlement of one of the most seri- 
ous differences between the two countries chiefiy involved. 
Moreover, when his proposal was promptly rejected by the 
Emperor, the President stood firm, and eventually his de-. 
termined stand had an important bearing on the final set- 
tlement of the controveray, which had threatened to plunge 
Europe into war. 
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CHAPTER Vm 

ITALY AND THE ANNEXATION OP BOSNIA AND 
HERZEGOVINA 

The Status quo in the Balkans was considered one of 
the pillars (^ the European Equilibriiim, and eveiy Power 
watched it with care and, at times, with anxiety. What- 
ever tended to disturb it was frowned on save by the Power 
that beheved it saw an opportunity to better its own posi- 
tion. The danger zone was recognized as that where Aus- 
trian and Serb interests clashed. 

Austria had undoubtedly long looked forward to brining 
the southern Slav regions within her Sphere of influence. 
The accession of the Karageoigevitch House in Serbia after 
the assassination of King Alexander and Queen Draga of 
the Obrevitch Dynasty (June 10, 1903) swung the balance 
over to the side of Russia, though it was apparently con- 
sdered that the Karageoi:gevitch held as a principle not to 
quarrel with Austria or Turkey. The relations between 
Serbia and Austria, however, which had at one time been 
excellent, remained tolerably good untU the end of 1905, 
vbim a Customs union was arranged between Serbia and 



T%e Austrian Govenmient thereupon declared a tari£F 
war against Serbia, which excluded from Austrian markets 
Serbian cattle, pigs, and other agricultural products. This 
punitive measure, which resulted in what was known as 
"the Pig war," stirred up much resentment among the 
Serbs, who turned from Austria; their nearest market and 
neighbor, to seek markets elsewhere and find elsewhere 
also the stores and mipplies that they needed. Thus, th^ 
turned to France for tiieir military supplies and opened the 
way to their future financing at the hands of that provident 
country. Austria, not to be beaten in the conflict, took 
steps to break Mp t^e coalition between the Serbs and the 
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Croatians in the Croatian Diet, by enforcing what was 
known as the Agram Treason Act to extirpate, in her old 
way, the pro-Serbia tendendes among her southern Slavs.* 

llien came the Young Turk Revolution in July, 190S, 
and Austria acted decisively and annexed Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. Tlie way in which this Annexation was effected 
was eminently characteristic* Austria had obtained at the 
Congress of Berlin the right to occupy the two provinces 
and administer them. Her desire to annex them immediate^ 
had aroused such universal opposition that ^e had been 
forced to desist at the time, and content herself with thdr 
administration. This Administration was, however, shaped 
with a view to their complete Annexation when she should 
feel herself sufficiently strong to accomplish it. The situa- 
tion was one in which many vices inhered. The population 
was not Austrian nor Magyar, but predominantly Slav, 
and both historically and racially it tended to affiliate with 
those who possessed the same traditions and blood, rather 
than with Austria. It fought them, for this was their na- 
ture; but it recognized the conflicts as family quarrels. The 
title to the provinces still remained in the Forte, whose suze- 
rainty, since Austria had taken chaige, began to be r^arded 
with more complacency than when Turkey was actually 
collecting taxes. Among a certain element liiese differences 
were accentuated by differences in religion. But the prin- 
cipal reason was that these provinces lay in a commanding 
position. If they remained as they were, they offered a 
great field of exploitation to others than Austria. Turkey 
and Serbia both had claims to them, or at least nourished 
certain aspirations. 

The Croat and Serb parties had m 1905 drawn closer 
together and formed a political alliance with the Hungarian 
opposition to the Crown, which had served to forward the 
liberation of Croatia and Slavonia from the vassalage to 
which they had been reduced since 1868.* 

> Steed, The Haptbwg Monareky, p. 243. Tardiw, La Confarmee tTAlg^ 
eirtu, pp. 64, 65; 103, note 2; 173, 235, 249-251, 334r-S, 387-8, 404, 446. 
■ St«ed, The Haptburg Monardiy, pp. 243-263. 
* Steed, The Haptbvrg Mtmareky, p. 266. 
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Rusaia r^arded herself and was regarded by them as 
having a relation to them nearer than Austria. And Italy 
maintained a relation to a certain part which might not 
always be merely academic. 

All of these various counter-currents Austria found most 
inconvenient. 

Moreover, Turkey appeared to be beginning to awaken. 
The spirit of Progress was b^iiming to breathe even on 
the face of that chaos. Serbia was arousuig and the other 
Balkan states were showing signs of increased restlessness. 
Italy's gaze was becoming more and more directed to this 
quarter. Austria was the protagonist of Reaction. Her 
method of Occupation was the only one she knew. It was 
the one she had tried in Italy and Himgary. She had lost 
Italy; but she had saved Himgary, and ^e would save the 
Slav provinces, which she now considered her own, by the 
same means. But to accomplish this it was necessary to 
be in full possession of them, and she awaited only an op- 
portunity to aimex them. 

A step was taken in this direction when a suggestion 
was made in 190S to the Yoimg Turkish Conmiittee at 
Salonika that the Emperor was propc^ing to grant a Con- 
stitution to the provinces. The suggestion was received 
with the reply that "the right which the Austro-Hungarian 
monarch proposed to exercise belonged exclusively to the 
suzerain of the provinces; the Sultan." * 

The Turkish Constitution, however, had been restored, ' 
and some step was necessary to pacify these provinces in 
thisr^ard. 

Moreover, steps were being taken to internationalize the 
question of Macedonian Reform for which Austria and Rus- 
sia, as the two "most interested Powers," had under the 
compulsion of the situation taken upon themselves to pro- 
vide a scheme in 1903, to which Austria had looked as a 
means of creating a zone of influence which mi^t hdp open 
tlie way to her to Salonika with a decisiTe increase of her 
power in the Balkans, lliis internationalization, desired 

■ sued, The HapAwg Monarehj/, p. 246. 
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by both Ruasia and England, would have prevented tiiis 
aim, and have tended to strengthen both Tiukey and Serbia 
to ike extent that it countered Austria's designs. Accord- 
ingly, Austria decided to mollify Turkey and to abandon or, 
at least, modify her attitude toward Macedonian reforms, 
and a Httle later on she obtained from Turkey the railway 
concession to run a railway through the Sanjak of Novi 
Bazar to connect her Bosnian railway with the Turkish 
line, which it was announced later would constitute a new 
and important route from Central Europe to Egypt and 
India. 

A proposal was also made by Austria to Ruseda (1907) 
to take Germany and Fl-ance into the Russian-Austrian 
Entente on a basis of mutual compensation, which included 
for Austria the annexation of the provinces of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. This proposal probably included the Dar^ 
danelles as Russia's reward, and the support of the Goman 
Bagdad railway plan by France. Italy seems not to hare 
been considered in the matter. Russia, however, declined 
it, possibly seeing in it more peril than profit, and soon 
afterward the Russian-English Entente of August 31, 1907, 
was entered into. 

Another cause was the break between Austria and Rus- 
sia which followed a few months later, and widened from 
then on. 

Italy, whose interests were deeply involved in the Aus- 
trian movement to enlai^ her influence in the Balkans, 
b^an to bestir herself to prevent what would have been 
a perpetual menace to those interests, and eleven months 
later, in the midst of the excitement caused by her next 
step: the annexation of Bosnia and Herz^ovina, Austria 
abandoned to Turkey the Novi Bazar concession and ap- 
pbed herself to the work of consohdating securely her newly 
annexed territories. 

None of the Great Powers appear to have been informed 
of Austria's intention to take this step, though with some 
of tiiem certain informal and vague conversations bad been 
held containing references thereto, such as Germany and 
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Riiseda. Some had been actually deceived. Bulgaria ap- 
pears to have been informed of it and brought into the 
scheme by Baron von Aehrenthal, the Austrian Premier, 
by an arrangement imder which she declared herself Inde- 
poident the day preceding that on which Austria announced 
the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, October 6, 
1908. The representative of the Russian Government re- 
ceived notice only two days before, through a private letter 
addressed to him in Paris by Baron von Aehrenthal, who had 
pledged himself that "Russia should receive considerable 
previous notice of the intended date of annexation." ' Eng- 
land, France, and Italy were kept in the dark as to the con- 
templated step until it was a /ait accompli. 

It was known that Austria looked forward to this an- 
nracation. The matter had been discussed between the 
Austrian and Russian Emperors as far back as 1897, but 
had been deferred. It had been taken up later between 
tiiedr Ministers; but the time set for its accomplishment 
was not known, and the Powers all expected that some com- 
pensation would be provided for those Powers concerned, 
which would prevent the distm'bance of the Equihbriiun 
contained in the Status quo. Russia and England, indeed, 
were ready to support a claim prepared by Serbia for com- 
pensation with this intent, and Italy looked forward to a 
compensation which should mftintftin at once the Equilibrium 
that was menaced, and restore to her, at least, a part of 
her irredentist provinces. 

The Austrian Premier, however, had no intention to take 
a road which might prove so inconvenient. He preferred 
to take a short cut and arrive at his objective before it was 
known that he had really started, thus avoiding obstacles 
on the way. Such difficulties as he might encounter after 
arrival would be met duly. 

The ^ect of the Annexation of Bosnia and Herz^ovina 
was far-reaching in Europe, and nowhere more so than in 
Italy, which, in a way, was more affected by it than any of 
the Countries, unless it were Serbia. The Annexation had 

' Steed, The Bapabwt Monarchy. 
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brou^t Austria down to the Adriatic along a long stretch 
of coast filled with fine harbors, connected by inner wato^ 
ways and guarded by islands and a coast as defensible 
as the rest of Austria's Italian frontier. The Annexation 
changed completely the Italian and Austrian relation in 
the Adriatic' and gave Austria, at least, a potential pr^xm- 
derance there, which placed the entire Italian coast, from 
Venice to the moudi of the Adriatic, under an immediate 
menace. Even Germany professed indigiLation at the stq) 
Baron ron Aehrenthal had tak^i which threatened sudi 
a change in the Status quo. She, however, in action 
sided with Austria. The other Powers were seriously 
angiy. Russia felt that she had been overreached, and 
her interests were so seriously affected that her represen- 
tative, who had been duped by Aehrenthal into complete 
inaction, demanded a European Conference to readjust the 
threatened overthrow of the Equilibrium. This Austria 
rejected unless the action of the Conference should be 
limited, so far as the annexed provinces were concerned, 
to a simple acceptance of the jaU cuxompli. Id this, Ger- 
many united with Austria. England and France, tie other 
Powers in the Entente, b^an mth baddng Rtissia in the 
demand for a European Conference, but when Geimai^ 
appeared, as the Kaiser phrased it, "in shining armor," to 
back her ally, Great Britain and France yielded, and Ger- 
many and Austria had scored a victory for the Triplice over 
the Triple Entente which bore far-reaching consequences. 
Serbia was thrown into a condition of mingled anxiety and 
rage, from which she never recovered, and Italy was aroused 
to a state of watchfulness which was to bear much fruit 
in the next few yeara. All the long-bound suspicion and 
animoraty was suddenly unbound and broke loose, and 
the riv^es of the two nations were stirred to pristine 
force. Turi^ey boycotted Austro-Hungarian merdtondise 
and practically suspended Austro-Hunguian trade with 
Turkey. Turkey and Serbia, under the spur of a common 
wrong and a common peril, drew closer together. Rusma 
and Austria both b^an to mobilize their armies. Austria, 
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to forestall the serious uprising threateued in the annexed 
provinces themselves, filled them with troops imd concen- 
trated lai^e foTcee in the Croatian and Slavonian provinces 
and in Southern Hungary, in anticipation of the bursting 
of the storm. Germany prepared to stand by her ally 
should Russia attack her, as appeared more than possible.* 

In view of the threatening situation and of the drawing 
t(^ther of Serbia and Turkey, Aiistria decided te divide 
the two and to conciliate Tiu'key. According!^ in 1909 
(February 10) Austria-Hungary concluded a Convention 
with Turkey, under which she yidded to Turk^ and re- 
nounced all rights acquired or claimed by her in the San- 
jak of Novi Bazar imder the Treaty of Berlin, and by previ- 
otis agreement in 1899 (April 21) touching the Occupation 
of the Sanjak. She consented to various other cont^tions 
on Turkey's part relating to the Moslems and the free 
exercise of their religion in Bosnia and Herz^ovina, and to 
sundry provisions which aided Turkey finandaJfy, such as 
an increase of Turkish customs and the creation of Turkic 
monopolies. And, finally, she agreed to a Treaty of com- 
merce with Turkey; to suppress the Austrian Post-Offices 
in Turkey as soon as the other powers should do the same, 
and last, but not least, to support Turkey before any Eu- 
ropean Conference or otherwise in her demand that she 
should be released from the Capitulations. 

By this Convention Turk^, at least, was eliminated from 
the list of those who were ready to make common cause 
against Austria, and was drawn closer toward the two chief 
members of the Triple Alhance, if somewhat estranged from 
the third. Before Austria, however, could settle down to the 
consohdation of her newly sdzed provinces, she was obfiged 
to make further concessions to meet the general feeling that 
had been aroused against her. She had to yield to the pres- 
sure of Italy and Russia, and consent to the modification of 
the Article (XXEX) in the Treaty of Berlin, giving Austria 
the right to police the Montenegrin waters, which was a 
strong limitation on Montenegrin sovereignty over her own 

> steed, The Hapdntrg Monardiv, p. 254. 
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littoral and a standing menace to Italy. Montenegro was 
thiu released from such Auitrian dominance. Her waters 
were, by an understanding with her, opened, and her port, 
AntiTari, became a free port to the war-ships of all nations ; 
and Boon afterward, on New Year's day, 1910, by virtue of 
an agreement on the part of France, Italy, and Rusma, a 
French squadron attended the celebration of the opening 
of Montenegrin waters and of the fiftieth year of the rdgn 
of King Nicholas. A little later, August, 1910, an Italian 
squadrtm escorted the King and Queen of Italy to Anti- 
vari to attend the Diamond JubUee of King Nicholas and 
the proclamation of Montenegro as a Kingdom. 

Under these conditions, while not in any sense satisfied 
with the action of Austria in the Annexation of Bosnia and 
Herz^ovina, the other powers were brou^t to a condition 
of more or leas acquiescence in the new situation. Only 
Serbia was left out completely. The interests of Serbia 
and Austria might have conflicted in any case; under the 
policy of Austria they must have conflicted. 

Serbia had, at times, dreamed of a pan-Serb movement 
which should reach the seas, both the Adriatic and Uie 
.^ean, and in which Serbia proper should be the control- 
ling factor. Austria had not only her own dream, but 
her own very practical plan. And this led her to the open 
sea, both to the Adriatic and the ^ean, and if Serbia lay 
across the way, so much the worse for her. Serbia was the 
lamb in the stream below the wolf. Let her not trouble 
the water. She would do well if she herself were not gob- 
bled up. Her relationship to the Serbs already under Aus- 
trian Rule was in itself a peril for her. It impeded Austria's 
absorptive process. 

Austria, who had not found the process of assimilation 
easy in her dealii^' with the Southern Slav provinces and 
was jealous even of Hungarian influences there, had a pro- 
found suspicion of Serbia and Serbian intrigues, which ^e 
feared might counter her own plans. And doubtless th^e 
were elements on both sid^ of the border that ardently de- 
sired whatever might strengthen the pan-Serb sentiment. 
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At least, Austria apprehended that there were such, and her 
long-tested Spy system was in full force and vigor to detect 
and root out anything tending thereto. 

There were produced, in justificaticm of Austria's an- 
notation, documents revealing an allied Serbian plot in 
connection with & similar Croatian-Serb plot to establish a 
Greater Serbia at the racpense of Austria-Hungary; and a 
prosecution for Hi^ Treason was instituted in Agram by 
the latter against some threescore Serbs. "The proofs," 
which were published in the official organ of Baron Aehren- 
thal by his friend, Doctor Friedjung, in the ^ling of 1909, 
were proved in a trial, which was caused by the publicsr 
tion, to be forgeries executed by a certain Vasieh, who was 
empl<^ed for the purpose by a member of the Austro- 
Hungarian L^ation at Bdgraide. and were eventually repu- 
diated by Baron Aehrenthal.' 

The situation, however, was at one time so critical that • 
the World War appeared to be within twenty-four hours of 
breaking out five years e^her than it actually did, and 
cmly Germany's notification to Russia that she would, in 
case of war, take the field on the ^de of her ally, prevaited 
Russia from attacking Austria in support of tiie Southern 

SUVB. 

Such was Austria's attitude toward Serbia and all Jugo- 
slavia in the crisis of the Bosnian-Herzegovinian Annexar 
tdon, which was presented as a present to her Emperor, 
Francis Joseph, on an anniveraary occasion. But after 
Serbia the effect on Italy came next. 

Austria, however linked with Germany by the necessities 
of her surroundings, where Russia and Turkey or countries 
within thdr influraice bounded her to the Italian line, had 
never ceased to chafe under the prepotency of the countiy 
which had supplanted her among the Germanic states, and 
Germany's attitude during the Bosnian and Herzegovinian 
affair had not tended to reassure her in her new step. Her 
leading statesmen, with Aehrenthal at tiieir head, were 
amply desirous to gain a greater independence of Germany 

•steed, Tht Haptbur^ Monarchy, pp. 259-960. 
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than had existed for some time xmder the Triple AHiance, 
and the means of accomplishing this were only through bet- 
tering relations with other powers. The Three Emperors' 
I^eague had come to naught; the proposal for an Austro- 
Russo-Franco-German Entente had fallen through, and 
Austria was left wiHi only Germany and Italy as her aUies, 
and between the two her position was far from satisfactory. 
She recognized that Italy was nearer to Germany liian she 
was to her, and that it was necessary to improve Uiis situ- 
ation. This was undoubtedly one of the motives that in- 
duced her to enter into the arrangement with Italy, first for 
the abstention of both Governments from an attempt to 
obtain territorial acquisitions in Albania, and then for the 
mutual compensation provided for in Article VII of the 
Triplice relating to the Balkan and Adriatic EquUibriimi. 

The advent of Tommaso Tittoni to power in the Italian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs toward the end of 1903 had 
opened the way for a relation of less poignant bitterness 
between the two Countries, and of more friendly relations 
between the two Governments. Signer Tittoni was a cool, 
clear-headed, capable man, smcerely desirous to raise Italy. 
to a more important position in the cat^ory of nations, and 
convinced that it would be done better by promoting peace 
and good-will with her neighbors than by rash attempts to 
force her way by a policy of persistent Irredentism. A 
clear and cogent speaker, he was moderate in statement 
and tactful in eiqiression, and inclined to temporize where 
great difficulties existed. He beheved firmly in the Trq)le 
Alliance as the sheet-anchor of Italy's fore^ policy; but 
desired at the same time to keep fair with England and 
France. He began his career as Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs by a statement in the Italian Chamber (December 15, 
1903) on the relations of Italy and Austria, with reference 
to the recent riots which had occurred in Innsbruck between 
Austrian and Italian students, with a repercussion in cer- 
tain Italian imiversities. In this speech he defended, 
against the attacks of the champions of Irredentism, the 
Austrian Govenunent, which he declared had acted in ac- 
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cordance with the principles of lutenuttional Law, and he 
stated that he looked to Peace as the supreme ead of his 
policy. He defended wannly the Triple AJliance, which he 
declared "an eflBcient instrument for Peace," and aimounced 
tiiat the fundamental policy of the Gov^nments was "to 
uphold finnly the Triple Alliance; to uphold and consolidate 
oiv sincere friendship with England and France." * 

lliis programme of peace was reaffirmed some months 
later when the Minister for ^or^gn Affairs, again meeting 
the criticism of the Irredentist element that his policy was 
inherently vicious in that it undertook to combine irrecon- 
cilable relations, amplified the statement of the Government 
policy. He referred with pride to the visits exchanged by 
the Royal and Imperial chi^s of State of Italy and England 
as a reaffirmation of thdr traditional close friendship — of 
Elngland and Germany, and of the visit to Sicily of the 
German Emperor, who was declared to have been "greeted 
imanimously everywhere as the friend and faithful ally of 
Italy." His own vimt to the Aiwtrian Premier, Count 
Goluchowski, had, it was declared, given occasion for the 
exchange of opinions as to the policy of Italy and Austria 
in the Balkans; and finally the visit of the President of the 
French Republic, with his enthusiastic rec^tion, had shown 
how greatly Italy valued the friendship of France. 

The Gennan Chancellor, Count von Billow — not yet a 
Prince — was referred to as having "always shown affec- 
tion for Italy." 

For himself, the Minister for Foreign Affwrs declared 
that the relations between Italy and France were friendly 
and wotild always remain so, as far as depended on him. 
As to England and Germany, he declared that it was 
necessary to conform Italy's action to tiie greatest Bince> 
ity and loyalty and he asseverated that there were in the 
Italian policy "no reservations, no hidden meaning, no 
ambiguity." 

Dealing with the Italo-Austrian situation, the spokesman 
of the Government referred with apparent assurance to the 

* Tittgni, ludffi Fonign and CoUmud PaUey, pp. 9-10. 
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improved reUtiona between the two rivals for Balkan 
favors, and reprobated the efforts made to arouse the 
doubts, the suspicions, the diffidence, the passions of the 
people of Italy, and declared that his visit to GoluchowE^ 
had resulted in entire mutual confidence. Italy, he de- 
clared, had the position in the Balkans which was due to 
her, and her "disinterested action in the East was viewed 
with confidence by Turkey, and at the same time with sym- 
pathy by the Balkan states."' Austria, in her relation to 
Macedonia, the Minister stated, was controlled by the 
convention between her and Italy, as she was in her relap 
tion to Albania, whose ports were "all-important, as they 
would assure to Austria or Italy, if either of the two powers 
possessed them, the incontestable miUtaiy supremacy of 
the Adriatic." '■ 

"Now, neither can Italy allow to Austria such a suprem- 
acy," pursued the Minister, "nor could Austria to Italy, 
and if either of them should claim it, the other would have 
to use every means to oppose it." 

It is impossible not to concede to the Italiaa Minister for 
Foreign Affairs entire good faith in these declarations of 
confidence in the friendship between the several powers 
aUuded to, including Austria. During the entire period of 
his tenure of office, whether dealing with Italy's policy in 
the Balkans, in Tripolitania, or in Eastern Africa, he dwelt 
on the same theme of established friendly relations with the 
> same high intention. Aehrenthal succeeded Goluchowski, 
and Austria kept on with her policy of absorption down to 
the end; but the Italian Minister held firmly to the "pre- 
cious guaranty of Peace: the Triple Alliance Treaty," and 
to the declaration of "mutual confidence and friendship." 
Was it only meant for home ccmsumption to keep the peo- 
ple quiet? It could not have been consciously this, for he 
oft^ took the unpopular position and defended it boldly. 
Yet Baron Adirenthal took occamon, in 1909, to send him 
a bitmg message to the eSect that he would i^reciate 
more Italian declarations of friendship in the Chamber if 

> Uttonj, tlaW* Foreign and Colonial PoUey, pp. lft-18. 
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Italian Diplomacy at Belgrade were more in confoimity 
with them. Tittoni was equ^ to the occasion. He satis- 
fied the enoBBasy who conveyed the message as to his sin- 
cerity, and sent Aehrenthal the message that if he really 
wished to promote friendliness between the two countries, 
he had better rettim at Rome the visit he had paid him, 
and tiiat sooner or later the question of returning the viat 
of the King of Italy to the sinperor would have to be set- 
tled. The Austrian Minister, however, met the su^estion 
with a challenge of Italy's relation to Greece, and with a 
complaint that the visit of the King of Italy and of Signor 
Tittoni to the King of Greece had complicated the situation 
so far as concerned Austria, and though he returned the 
visit, he returned it at Desio and not at Rome, and ndther 
did the Emperor return King tJmberto's visit at Rome, 
which gave the opponents of the Triplice ammunition for 
their irredentist camp^gn, which it took all the address of 
the Ministry to meet.^ 

Notwithstanding the discouragement of Austria's per- 
sistent intransigeance in the Balkans, and even in face of her 
avid cupidity for enlar^g her power, the head of the Con- 
sulta kept on with imflaggiag courage, maintaining that 
only friendliness inspired the relations of the two powers. 
It required a certain intrepidity to withstand the bitter re- 
sentment caused among the advanced It^ian elements by 
Austria's treatment, which varied betwerai indifference to 
and contempt of Italian sentiment and, in certain respects, « 
Italian rights. But Signer Tittoni, like most of those who 
have presided in the Ckinsulta, held that the Triplice was 
t^e foundation-stone of Italy's foreign policy, and he de- 
fended it against all assaults as an "austere duty." The 
waters in which they fished were generally muddy and 
sometimes ttirbid, but the Italian Statesmen appeared rea- 
sonably satisfied so long as they could feel the IViplice under 
them. Tripoli, the Balkans, Turkey, Albania, Asia Minor 
were all bound up with Italy's future development, mid the 
Triple Alliance related to all of them directly or indirectly. 

> Bleed, BapAurg Monarchy, p. 268; Uttoni, /loljf'f Foreiun Policy. 
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Tlie announcement of the Annexation of Bosnia and 
Herz^ovina by Austria (October, 1908) aroiised in Italy a 
feeling of mingled aimety and resentment, which e:q)re^ed 
itself in a press polemic so violent as to demand all the ad- 
dress of the Government to neutralize it. The Italian For- 
eign Affairs Minister in diplomatic phrase referred to it as 
having "so deeply perturbed the Italian poUtical atmos- 
phere." It was generally demanded tiiat Austria should 
meet the requirements in the Triple Alliance Treaty for com- 
pensation to Italy under such circumstances by ceding to her 
at least the Trentino, and it was declared later by some that 
certain statesmen, like Prinetti, stood for insisting on this 
cession, but were overruled by the Consulta when Austria 
refused finnly to admit that the cams fcederis had arisen. 
The Minister for Foreign Affairs, while reprobating earnestly 
the action of Austria in "creating a difficult atuation in 
Europe," having "a considerable r^wrcusnon on the in- 
ternal condition in some states" and deeply peri^urbing the 
Italian political atmosphere, yet opposed a protest on Italy's 
part. He justified his position by ^ving the veiy soimd 
reason that "the protest to be serious and efficient ^ould 
have been accompanied by the determination to enforce it 
by coercive means should it have passed unheeded." 

The speech of the Italian Minister for Foreign Affsars 
was, in fact, a strong presentation of the bistoiy of the 
Austrian movement which resulted in the Annexation of 
the Jugo-Slav provinces. With firm hand he traced the 
steps by which Austriar-Hungary, having secured the man- 
date from the Congress of Berlin, had proceeded inexorably 
to her goal with the assent of the other great powers and 
the acquiescence of his predecessors in the Consulta. He 
pointed out tiie difficulties and dangers that any other 
cotirse on Italy's part than that pursued by her would have 
brought on her, standing, as she would have done, alone, 
and be r^terated his conviction that Italy's true pohcy lay 
in adhering to the Triple Alliance and at the same time 
cultivating the friendship of England and France. 

No reiteration of friendly sentiments, however, nor ex- 
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preesioDS of confidence in Austrian good faith availed to 
stay the onsweep of Austria's policy of dominance and ab- 
sorption. She knew too well the deep-seated antagonism of 
the Italians to her policy and the prof oimd causes of the Irre- 
dentiam that made Governmental conventions a feeble pal- 
liative. The Emperor, Head of the House of Hapsbui^, 
had been despoiled of something of his power; a portion of 
his patrimony had been ravished from him by a stronger 
power. He should be compensated from those that were 
weaker, and as to what remained, it should be bound to 
Austria by stronger chains than ever. So Austria set her- 
self to the task, on the one side, of rooting out the spirit of 
Irredentism and rendering her Italian provinces perm^ 
nently Austrian, in fact, and, on the other, of pushing 
soutiiward and extending her power into the Balkans, 
where she proposed to herself to become the heir of their 
former Suzerain, the Sidtan of Turkey, and reaching the 
seas from which new acqiiisitions would await her. 

To achieve the first she proposed to Austrianize the 
Schools. She would cut up Italianism at the root. The 
Italian tongue was discouraged, and eventually, where it was 
necessary to accomplish her end, the Schools were sup- 
pressed, as in the case of the Italian University of Trieste. 

That there would be great and bitter hostility on the 
part of the Italian element to this policy was foreseen, and 
arrangements were made to meet it with inexorable reso- 
lution, as was done on the other side in her Jugo-Slav 
provinces. With some, the unworthy cajoleiy of local of- 
fice was attempted, or a concession of office was made, 
though usually only as the last resort. Hius, for example, 
when the Emperor was informed ihai he woidd be received 
in alence at Agram on a proclaimed imperial visit unless 
he restored two Croatian-Serb officials who had been sup- 
planted, he abandoned his visit rather than yield; but 
finally yielded and sent his nephew, the Archduke Ferdinand. 

Those who were obdurate were made to feel the crushing 
weight of the Government's hand; those who were too re- 
calcitrant were chased away to swell the list of irredentist 
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Italians harbored in Italy, and gradually Austria felt that 
ehe was able to see the desired ^ect of her imperial policy. 

But however Italian ftCnisters might labor to prevent 
Irredentiam, or at least any public expresenon thereof, the 
feeling had become too deep-rooted in the Italian mind to 
be eradicated, and the spirit too widely diffused throughout 
Itafy to be suppresaed. The Trentino and Trieste especially 
were deemed intend parts of Italy, separated from her by 
violence and bound in foreign servitude by force. Istria 
and the Dalmatian coast were likewise con^dered so by 
some; but the feeling about Trent and Trieste was uni- 
versal. Even could it have been siq)pressed in one age, it 
contained the elements of an immortal Spring, ever ready 
to burst forth anew. There was no more chance of their 
ever bdng foi;got, or I^t permanently in peace as a part 
<rf Austria, than there was of Rome's being foigot or aban- 
doned. The lapse of time had, according to the Italian 
mind, nothing to do with it. It was simply a question of 
power. What were Alsace and Lorraine to France as com- 
pared with Trent and Trieste to Italy ? Had they been long 
in Austria's hands, it was amply a longer servitude. 
Had the Italian population dwindled, it was merely a proof 
<^ Austria's suppressive and ruthless rule. They had been 
long imder Austria's dominion and the Italian elements 
had dwindled; but Italy knew the reason therefor, and of 
late Austria, aroused to the situation, had taken stq>s 
to make her policy thorough. The direction of the policy 
was placed in chai^ of the Grand Duke Francis Ferdinand, 
the heir to the Imperial throne and to the traditional 
Austro-Hungarian Policy of Imperial subjection. 

Seditious societies were dissolved; their members were 
prosecuted or chased away. Public meetings were for^ 
bidden, and the conditions resembled those in Lombardy 
in the old days of Austrian Occupation. 

No amount of discouragement on either ode of the line, 
Austrian or Italian; no unount of repression, and no amount 
of concesson avuled to discourage or suppress, much less 
to cajole the irredentists on either side. Hie fact was. 
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that they were Free in spirit and Italian, and wanted, cm 
the one dde, to be a part of Free Italy and not of Imperial 
Austria, and, on the other, they wanted to help them to be 
free. Thus, nothing could extinguish their aspiration. As 
the blood of the Martyrs is the seed of the Church, so the 
blood of Patriots is the seed of Liberty. Iiredentism had 
its birth the moment after Garibaldi, on July 25, 1866, 
gent his laconic reply: "Ubbidisco" to King Victor Em- 
manuel's announcement to him that the armistice was 
signed and he must evacuate the Trentino. Immediately, 
municipal councils had b^un to send memorials declaring 
their i^t to become a part of Italy, and secret organiza- 
tions were formed to efFect this end. An abortive Revolu- 
tionaiy movement was attempted in the Trentino immedi- 
ately to bring, at least, that part which Garibaldi bad won 
within the new confines of Italy. It was followed in August 
by appeals from Trieste and Istria to be brought within the 
.lEgis of Italian protection, and urging their Ri^ts on his- 
toric and ethnic grounds which have foimd an echo through- 
out Italy. The Treaty of Prague (August 24, 1866), how- 
ever it may have settled the boundaries, failed to settle l^e 
question involved, and in every movement, mihtaiy or dvil, 
smce agunst Austria the Irredentist Provinces have been 
represraited.* Tiusy were volunteers under three generar 
tions of Garibaldis, and fou^t as exiles fight to rescue their 
country. Italy was not able to continue the war for Uieir 
deliverance, but "all Italians of the Provinces which do not 
yet form a part of the Kmgdom of Italy" were admitted to 
the rights of Italian citizens on duly registering as such in 
any Italian town they might select. Many of them have 
held high positions and some of them have been Ministers. 
On l^e first occasion when (me became a Minister, Austria 
protested formally, and the Ministiy resigned raliier than 
submit to the domineering demand of Austria. 

Against the Irred^itists of the Italian Provinces Austria 
pitted the Tyrolese to the westward and, to the eastward, 
around the Adriatic, the Croats and other Jugo-Slavs, who, 

* Cunovale, Why Italy Entered Into the Great War, 2d Put. 
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however they may have disliked Austria, were always 
ready to oppose the Italians. They were, indeed, ever 
among the fiercest soldieiy of Aiistria, and under their 
leader, Marshal Radetsky, himself a Jugo-Slav, they were 
noted as being especially brutal in the revenge takai on 
Milan at the time of the Revolution of 1848. 

Tliere were many conflicts between the Italian Irredenta 
iata and the Jugo-Slavs in the long struggle for the redemp- 
tion of the Irredentist Provinces.' 

Austria pursued a policy of firm repression without 
avail. No pohcy would have availed. After the Triple 
Alliance was entered into, the Italian authorities endeav- 
ored to distract tine attention of Italy from the Irredentist 
regions; but this, too, was without p^manent results. The 
numerous Associations on both sides of the line represented 
a profoimd and fundamental conflict of sentiment. The 
Irredentists went into mourning for the death of great 
Italian leaden, and celebrated great Italian events as 
though they were not outside the Italian confines. Thus, 
for example, they conmiemorated the death of '\^ctor Em- 
manuel, of Garibaldi, and of Humbert. 

In the year 1896 the Italians of the Irredentist Provinces 
erected a great moniunent to Dante: "The Father." They 
participated as sons of Italy in the ceremony of placing a 
perpetual t£4)er at Dante's tomb in Ravenna, and Trieste 
claimed the honor of presenting the lamp and the fire. In 
eveiy way imaginable they strove to keep alive in thdr 
hearts the unquenchable flame of Italian patriotism. They 
labored to establish schools for their children where the 
language and teaching were both Italian. And though it 
was done under great difficulties, the result was sufficient 
to keep the movement in ftill v^or. The question of Higher 
Seminaries was yet more productive of trouble. Austria, 
finding the Italian Universities Seminaries of Sedition, as 
she deemed them, undertook gradually to change their 

> Hm noted Italian Diieotor of Antiquities, Gi&oomo Bmii who is a Venfr* 
tian, told the writo- that in hia youUi Venetian toothm fri^tened tbeir 
ohildien with threats of the Croats. 
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character, and when thia did not succeed, she did what was 
tantamount to abolishing them. The consequences were 
such a recrudescence of Irredentist feehng, both in the Irre- 
dentist Provinces and in Italy herself, that she agreed to 
make certain concessions to this aroused sentiment, and 
promised to substitute an Italian Faculty of Law at Trent, 
Rovereto, or Trieste. It was on the occasion of this new 
explodon of Irredentism that Signer Tittoni, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, made his memorable speech reaffirming 
that Italy's pohc^ was to .stand by the Triple Alliance 
Treaty as one of the greatest safeguards of peace in Europe. 
But i^iatever the Goremm^kt might proclaim, the People 
were not appeased. Societies i^rang up, or those existing 
received new impulse to free Trent and Trieste, and "inci- 
dents" were of frequent occurrence. The old Mazzini spirit 
seemed to have revived. Appeals and proclamations were 
circulated secretly calling for the rescuing of the IrredentiBt 
Provinces from Austrian rule.^ 

' One aucb wm aant to the Italian Chamber tn Februarj^, 1914. Anothar 
waa eiTculat«d in Gorisik, Trieate, ud lotria in April, 1614. CCamovale, TTky 
Ilalv Bnlmd Into Hit Gnal Wat, n>. 190-L) 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE ITALIAN-TURKISH WAR AND THE TBIFIM 
ALUANCE 

Germant, however repulsed at Tangier and Algeciras in 
her first essay, was far from ready to accept the deddoUf 
and she soon made another attmipt to block France in 
Morocco and "obtain her place in the sun" in Africa, with 
whatever further advantf^es such a position might im- 
port. In August, 1907, French marines were landed at 
Casablanca to preserve order and protect the Europeans 
in Morocco, who appeared in considerable peril at the time. 
The German Consul undertook to give an asylum to a num^ 
ber of German deserters from the French Foreign L^on, 
and the tension once more tightened. The trouble, how- 
ever, was settled by referring the matter to the Hague 
Tribimal, and a special Convention was entered into by 
France and Germany, under which Germany declared h^ 
recognition of the fact that her interests in Morocco were 
only Economic, and France, on her part, engaged to recog- 
nize the equality of all Economic interests in that Country. 
This reheved the tension, and for a time it looked once more 
as though the peril hcaa that quarter had been tided over, 
eq>eciaUy as Germany i^peared now immersed in more 
easteriy affairs. The appearance, however, was fallacious. 

The results of the Bosnian-Herz^ovinian crims appeared 
to have been all in favor of Austria and Germany. Aus- 
tria, backed up by Germany, had taken a long st^ toward 
the goal at which she aimed. She had, it was true, f^ it 
prudent to make the Basi Bazar concessions to Turkey, and 
otherwise to mollify the new and suj^xMedly pn^ressve 
Party of Young Turks; but this brou^t to her counter- 
balancing advantages toward the South, and she had, on the 
othra' hand, with Germany's aid, stood off both Russia and 
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Ita]^, and was now both territorially and politically strooger 
than ever; so that she might now proceed calmly on her 
couTBe of abscnrpticm. Gennany, on her part, had shown 
Europe that the Dual Alliance, if not the Triple Alliance, 
was an actuality and that when she epoke, Europe knew 
that it must hearicen. Russia had been faced down, and the 
Triple Entente had proved a broken reed before l^e German 
Alliance. For a time, however, it looked as though Europe 
had settled back into a period of simple conmiercial and 
industrial rivalry, and the idea of War had been, at least 
temporarily, rel^ated to the background. Germany par- 
ticidariy interested herself in her commercial enterprises 
toward Asia Minor and Mesopotamia. Russia, which had 
lost through the Bosnian-Kerz^vinian crisis more prestige 
than any other country, was gradually brought into better 
relations with Germany, and the Tzar visited the Emperor 
of Gtermany at Potsdam in November, 1910, with tiie re- 
sult that the latt^ was reassured regarding his Berlin- 
Bagdad Railroad enterprise, and Rusaa was reassured as 
to her Interests in Ferma. England and IHnce, Austria 
and Italy, alike appeared to have been overlooked in this 
cousinfy arrangement, and the Triple Entente would cer^ 
tainly have been fundamentally weakened had the arrange- 
ment been founded on the realities of mutual interest and 
good faith. As it was, the cross-currents that edsted 
after as before the Potsdam Agreement prevented the cur- 
naxt which it was attempted to set in a new direction from 
attaining any great force. Its chief practical effect ap- 
peared to have been the renewing in the mind of the Kaiser 
of bis old idea of German H^emcmy. 

In the ^ring of 1911 Delcass^ was once more brought 
into the French Ministry, this time to exercise his powers 
in bunding up the French Marine. His presence in the 
Ministry was in itself in some sort a challenge to Germany. 

A revolt having occurred in Morocco in April in which the 
French were attacked by the Indigenes, a French column 
was despatched to Fez, which was taken possesion of in 
May (21), and the protection of the Stiltan proclaimed. 
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This was a blow to Germany, who had maoifesUy cbmahed 
hopes of recouping her rebuff regarding Morocco in 1905-6. 
The French Ministry fell and M. Monis was succeeded by 
M. Caillaux. France had just passed through a great 
strike and her internal difficulties had formed the subject of 
universal comment in the press of Europe. She had, how- 
ever, prospered greatly financially and had loaned large 
sums abroad — ^indeed, had loaned large money in Germany — 
but her political position was considered insecure. She had 
fallen out with the Pope some time b^ore, and between the 
Clericals and the Socialists the Govemmeait was the general 
subject of baiting. The Royalista were beginnii^ to look 
up. England also was going throu^ a period of tranmtion 
and new men were coming to the front, whose measure had 
not yet been fully taken. They were less imperialistic than 
their predecessors, and the new leader, Mr. Lloyd George, 
had been an open pacifist and had bolc^y opposed the Bo^ 
war. Moreover, the perennial Irish Question was still 
acute. Russia had shown, as was beheved, her readiness 
to refrain from interfering with Germany. Austria could 
be counted on. 

As to Itsiy, she was already occupied sufficiently with 
Turkey, which knew of and resented her deagns touching 
Libya and Asia Minor and had, for some time, shown her^ 
self inclined to grant, for due compensation, conceesons to 
Gennany which might enable her to act more independently 
toward the Entente powers. 

Thus, the time for a new move S{)peared auspicious, and 
in the beginning of July the German gunboat, Pantha; ap- 
peared at Agadir, and the French Minister for Fordgn Af- 
fairs (M. de Selves) was informed that it bad been de- 
^atched there to protect the interests and lives of German 
citizens. It was the move of Tangier and Casablanca over 
again, with an added defiance to the Entente Powers. 

For a time it looked like w^. The world held its breath. 
France, perhaps to the surprise of Germany, withstood hec 
insolence firmly. Gennany mobilized h^ anny on the 
French fronti^. England deepatched a flying squadron 
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under aealed orders, and in Farliamect all parties got to- 
gether and served notice on Germany that the Biitidi Em- 
pire was still intact and had no intention of abdicatii^ h^ 
international poution. At the same time the French Bank- 
ers, creditors of Germany, called in their German loans, 
with the result th&t Germany found herself facing at once 
the poeaibility of a war the limits of which were unknown, 
and of a panic equally vast and unmeasured. It was said 
that the Gennan bankers sought and obtained an audience 
with the Emperor and satisfied him of the perilous position 
in which Germany stood. 

Certainly there was such an audience, and the following 
day ibe German Ambassador called on ibs French Minister 
and with a quite new demeanor announced that he was the 
bearer of good news. Germany had, on study and reflec- 
tion, arrived at the conclusioa that the French position was 
unassailable. 

Germany's action, however, bad brought Italy up stand- 
ing on her feet. Where would the Panther ^pear next? 

It was now ^parent to all but the Blind that Germany 
was not likely to give up her dream of German H^emony 
without a final contest for it, and those Powers on which 
tJie brunt of this was likely to fall began to draw closer to- 
gether. 

TbB next point where Gennany was due to make an effort 
was the Tripoli Coast, the only remaining strip of the North 
African Littoral which was not yet in possession of a Eu- 
rc^>ean State. This, however, had long been considered as 
designed for Itafy's occupation. And Italy knew that the 
way to occupy it was to occupy it. She had had experience 
of the other method, and even with all the assurances that 
had been given her, France had taken over the r^on prom- 
isedher. Germany,throug^herKaiser,wasmanife8tlydeem- 
ing heaself on the way to becoming the protector not only of 
the Sultan of Morocco, but of the Sultan of Turkey, as welL 
And ber past actions bad shown that she waa not serving 
him for naught. The concessions that she had obtained 
were an irrefutf^le proof of this. Another evidence of it 
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was the growing insolence of the TuikiBh Govenunoit m 
tta Attitude toward Italian interests and Italian citiiaiB in 
the regions under its dcnninion. On top of this came the 
rumor that Qennany had obtained from the Porte eertm 
ccmceaaionB in the regiona on the North African Coast where 
Italian interests were paramoimt. And Italy moved. 

The relations between Italy and Turkey had for some 
time been becoming more and more strained, as those be- 
tweoi Turk^ and the other Membeia of the Triplice had 
grown more intimate, if not more friendly. Italy's interests 
in Tripoli, which had been recognized by the Powers at 
the Algeciras Conference, and in the Adalia r^ons where 
she had secured railway and incident concessions, were be- 
coming more and more established, and Turkey b^an to 
pursue, whether under the instigation of her new friends 
or of her own motion, a policy more and more hampering. 
Whatever might appear on the smooth outer surface, Italy's 
part in the Algeciras Conference had been distinctly op- 
posed to Germany, and none too consonant with that of 
tie other member of the Triplice, who Germany declared 
had "played the part of a brilliant second on the field." 
Italy had proceeded busily with the deaga of carrying 
throti^ in Tripoli a successful commercial penetration, 
which would, she hoped, meet the just wishes of the Indi- 
genes, and spare her the labors and expenditures of a mili- 
tary conquest. She had many raoigrants there and she had 
established there not only trading-posts, but had set to work 
to develop the resources of the country in a way which she 
anticipated would reconcile the Indigenes to her Occupaticm 
by satisfying them that it was to their material interest to 
yield to her. She started Banks, established an Italian 
S. S. line, projected a Railway, and endeavored to op^ up 
the back country by connecting the oases with the settle- 
ments on the coast. 

The advent to power of the Young Turits in the Autumn 
of 1908 had, however, changed this whole situation. They 
proposed, if not to modernize Turkey, as was claimed, at 
least, to establish a new r^ime under which the Turkish 
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Empire vould no longer penmt its dominions to be elicited 
by the Great Powers of Europe, but would be exploited for 
itself. They had lost Bosnia; but they had got backl^fiSl? '^•^ 
Bazar, and they had no intention of losing Libya. Accord- ' 
ingly, they stepped in and, sendir^ new officials into Tripoli, 
instituted a policy of systematic opposition to Italy's work 
throughout ^e coimtiy. It was not difficult to accomplish 
where, to the natural opposition of bold native races like 
the Arabs and Berbers, were added a traditional enmity 
to the White and the bitterness of Religious antagonism. 

Italy soon found her enterprises obstructed, her citizens 
subjected to what she considered deliberate persecution, 
obstacles thrown in her way in all directions, and her prog- 
ress systematically impeded. Moreover, Turkey was en- 
gaged in taking certain militaiy measures which indicated 
plainly that she purposed to hold Libya herself and not 
permit heraelf to be dispossessed of it. 

How tax Germany uid Austria woe implicated in this 
action was a matter rather of conjecture; but subsequent 
events would ^pear to justify the charge that they were 
not strangers to Tuikey's plans, and certainly not averse to 
her policy. A strong press campaign followed the recog- 
nition by the Italian People of the obstructive programme 
pursued by Turkey and, after a period of apparent hesitar 
Hon, natural in face of so grave a move which might disrupt 
Ibe TripUce and topple over the whole structure of the Eu- 
ropean Equilibrium, Italy declared War on Turkey. To do 
tliis, however, without bringing the whole nest of adverse 
and hostile interests about her ears, it was necessary to reas- 
sure her allies in the Triplice that such a move was not a 
preliminary to furtho* steps that mig^t and, indeed, would 
almost certainly change the Status quo in the Near East. 
Germany, with her now recognized intentions r^arding 
Mesopotamia and the Berlin-Bagdad Railroad, was con- 
stituting herself in a way the guardian of the Sublime Porte, 
and Austria was eagerly watchful of anything that might 
tend to affect adversely her a^iration for the extension of 
her power over the Balkans. Accordingly, Italy was in the 
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veiy heffmang obliged to yidd to their demand that no step 
should be taken which would affect the Status quo. 

Evety step taken by Italy had been jealously watched 
by her allies and, indeed, by the other Powers also; for 
none of them was over-eager to see Italy occupy a position 
which would strengthen her greaUy in the Mediterranean, 
and give her a decidedly more potent voice in the Ckmcert 
of the Nations of Eurc^ 

The decision to declare War on Turkey was arrived at 
suddenly. It was beheved that Germany was on the way. 
Another Agadir was ^jparently in sight. The People re- 
sponded with eagerness to the plain lesson of the eagaicy, 
and the Government took the requisite step. 

Italy's final decision was made in a few hours, and War 
was Declared September 27, 191 L Her Govemment| 
through her Minister for Foreign Affairs, issued on Septem- 
ber 30 to the World the grounds of her momentous step, and 
on the same day, her hope having been dashed that Tur- 
key might yield on her Declaration of War, she bombarded 
Tripoli, and within a week it capitulated and she landed 
troops sufficient to hold it securdy.' 

Italy proceeded promptly to consolidate what she had 
gained by her first dash. On November 5 she annexed 
her NorUi African acquisitiona-^which induded Tripoli 
and Cirenaiea — and thus, after nearly fifteen centuries, be- 
came once more the possessor of a part of what had once 
been, possibly, Rome's most cherished possession. 

She hoped and may have intended to keep her wair— to 
employ a technical term— localized and thus avoid the dan- 
gers of complications with her nearest ally across the Adri- 
atic. But events proved strot^er than forecast intentions, 
and Italy soon found herself facing a more extended Field 
of operations than had at first appeared necessaiy for her 
chief object. Although Turkey had no navy, her mtuation 
in the eastern Mediterranean, if supported by outside aid, 
woiild menace Italy in her new position. 

1 BaroUy, Th» Tweo-Italim War, p. 118; MoClun, Italg in Iforth Afrita, 
1^.35-38. 
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On October 1, the day after Italy announced to the other 
Powers the reasons for her move against Turicey, the Aus- 
trian Minister for Foreign Affaire, Count Aehrenthal, said 
to the Italian Ambassador at Vienna that Italy's "militaiy 
operations had impressed him most painfully and that th^ 
could not be permitted to continue; it was most neceasaiy 
that tb^ should cease and that they (the Italian ships under 
the Duke of the Abmzzi, who were tiureatening the Turkish 
torpedo-boats) were given orders to remain no longer in 
the waters of the Adriatic or of the Ionian Sea." 

The following day the Italian Ambassador at Vienna 
was informed by t^e German Ambassador that Aehrenthal 
had be^ed him to telegraph his Government to say to the 
Italian Govenmient that "if it had continued in its naval 
operationB in the Adriatic and the Ionian seas, the Italian 
Goveimnent would have had to deal directly with Aus- 
tria."! 

Indeed, Austria had already taken steps to mobilize her 
fleet for eventuaUties. Traiy it might have been said: "See 
how these brethren love one another." 

A month later. Count Aehrenthal, having effectively 
stopped Italy's action against the Turkish torpedo-boats 
at Ftevesa, extended his obstruction to any action she might 
contemplate toward the .^Igean Sea. On November 5 he 
infoimed the Italian Ambassador tliat he understood that 
several Italian battleships had been sighted in the vicinity 
oi Salonika, where they made electric-light projections, 
and he notified him that "not one single action on the Ot- 
toman coasts of European Turkey, or even on the islands 
of the .£gean Sea, would be permitted by either Austria- 
Hungaiy, or Geimany, because it was contrary to the Triple 
Alliance." 

Adirenthal's dealing with Balkan and all other mundane 
mattera came to an end soon afterward. He was succeeded 
by Count Berchtold in the early part of 1912. But Austria's 
.pohey continued the same. In March, 1912, Berchtold, 
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tiie &ev MimBter for Foreign Affairs, following Aehrenthal's 
example, notified Italy that if she attempted to pursue her 
polity of attacking tiie coast, Uie consequences might be 
veiy grave, for she would hare Austria to deal with. 

The political situation precipitated by the war was, at 
best, one of peril, and every new step might shake down 
the already tottering edifice of the European Equihbrium. 
Turkey's strength was in sitting atill. However incf^ble 
of expelling Itafy from North Africa, she knew that the 
other Powers were too intent on securing their portion of 
the coveted booty to permit her substantial dismemberment 
at the hands of one Power. She accordingly applied her 
efforts to keeping up such a defiance as she might in Africa, 
while she stirred up as much commotion as possible else- 
where. In both of these aims she was measurably success' 
ful. In tiie latter she was so successful that Ita^, finding 
that the war in Africa was not a definitive success and mi^t 
dr^ on indefinitely, took the step, however frau^t with 
complications, of attacking Turkey directly, and thus com- 
pelling her submission to the North African situation. She 
accordingly in the Winter transferred her operations to the 
vEgean Sea, and as a first step she took possession of ttta 
dozen or more islands which Turkey had taken from tbB 
Greeks and still held, and she proceeded to threaten Con- 
stantinople itself. 

The bombardment of the forta at the mouth of the Dar- 
danelles began on the 18th of April, 1912, and the Dar- 
danelles were at once closed. A couple of small Italian 
war-vessels, however, under conmiand of Captain — after- 
ward Admiral — MiUo, penetrated the Dardanelles and re- 
turned without serious injury, and the important island 
of Rhodes and the rest of the dozen .^Igean islands were ■ 
sdized. 

It was clear that Italy was now seriously bent on reduc- 
ing Tuik^ to a position where she must accept her terms, 
and all the conflicting Interests were aroused. Should Italy's 
success prove too great, much if not all that they had coimted 
on, and waited for, and striven and intrigued for so eameetly 
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tiirou^ the years, might be Icwt irretrievably. The veiy 
Equilibrium of Eurqie, the palladium of European peace 
and power and — opportunity for plunder, was imperilled. 

The abeorption of Turkey in her war with Itafy had of- 
fered Uie Balkan States an opportunity which might not 
occur again in this generation, or possibly in many generar 
tions, and which t^e latter were prompt to take advanti^ 
of. It even induced them to lay aade temporarily their 
historic enmities and unite in a Balkan League to overthrow 
their age-long oppressor, and not only emancipate them- 
selves, but take from her certain re^ous, such as Mace- 
donia and Crete, whicb, while b^ond their actual confines, 
were populated by pec^le of their races, and had in the past 
beeu an integral part of one or another of them. They mi^t 
have been content to wait under the old regime imtil it 
rotted to its fall, but the accession to Power of the Young 
Turks had changed the situation radically, lliese exhibited 
much more energy and determination, but were not a whit 
more modem or liberal than their predecessors. If any- 
thing, tiiey were more r^ressive. Instead of putting throu^ 
the long-expected Reforms in Macedonia, they had definitely 
abandoned the promised policy, and the persecution of the 
Christian subjects had been so atrocious as to inflame the 
people of Greece and Bulgaria, of whom the population for 
the most part had originally formed elements. They had 
taken away the Autonomy of both Macedonia and Crete, 
and were proceeding to rule both in the old Turkish way, 
only informed with and carried out with a new vigor. More- 
over, instructed by their Kceat lesson, th^ were reorganiz- 
ing their military establishment and f^)parently prop<ffied 
to render it an efficient wei^n. 

It ha[^>aied that the Prime Minister of Greece at this 
juncture was a Cretan, and was, moreover, a man of ex- 
traordinaiy ability and a statesman of the highest order, 
Eleutiierios Venizelce. More than to any other one man 
Crete owed to him such progress as she bad made toward 
Liberty, and Greece such as she had made toward a posi- 
tion of strength among the Balkan States. He had fou^t 
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Tu^ey from his youth, and, Hke Thamstodes, he could 
"make a small city a great one." No man since Cavour 
had manifested sudi vision and geasp, and he exonplified 
in himself the pow^ of racial feeling. Also he was happy 
in his time. I^e oppreesor of Hellenism was tottering. 

To Venizeloa' determination to extort from TuAey the 
restoration of Cretan Autonomy was due in Ifu^ part the 
b^inning of the Balkan League. For the moment the en- 
mities were hud aside to fuse all tonxB in a ccxomon weaptm 
against the common enemy. Without Greece it could not 
have had a chance of success, for the participation (A the 
Greek fleet was essential to prevent Turkey from trans- 
ferring her troops from Asia Minor. Among his motives 
was doubtless a^ the ultimate obtaining of the Dodecanese 
Islands for Greece, as should Greece fmd her allies go to 
war with Turkey, Italy would hardfy return the islands 
with their Greek population to their common enemy. 
• The Balkan League once fonned, War was inevitable^. 
for the Turkish Government was bluul to the new pow^ 
constituted and, as usu^, refused any concessions until 
too late. The Balkan peoples were already inflamed by 
tibe maasacres of the summer (1912), and. were ready to 
fight to 'avoige their age-long grievances. Even Italy, ex- 
asperated beyond measure by Turkish delay and equivoca- 
titms, might join in. Mgnten^ro moved first. 

On October 8, 1912, Monten^ro Declared War. A wedc 
later Bulgaria, Greece, and Serbia issued an ultimatum, 
demanding the Autonomy of the Turkish European prov- 
inces. Turkey, which at the last minute had offered to 
liie League the Reforms demanded in Macedonia, and to 
Greece the Autonomy of Crete, rejected their ultimatum 
and Declared War (October. 18) on Bulgaria and Serbia, and 
Greece Declared War on her. 

In the beginnii^, the general opinion was' that Tu^ey, 
relieved from her war with Italy, which was at the moment 
closing, would win. In some quarters "the wish was father 
to the thou^t," and the Eun^>ean Powers placed little 
faitii in Balkan co-operati<m. Yet the war la^ed only ax 
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weeks and TuAey was decisively beaten. The Young Tuiks 
were turned out and Kernel Pasha, representative of the 
older elements, once more resumed the reins of powra, and 
requested an armistice, which was mgned December 3. 

The Allies' demands were tantamount to the surr^ider 
by Turkey of all her European possesions save Constan- 
tinople, Uie Gallipoli peninsula, and a strip of territory 
sufficient to protect Constantincple and its approaches. 

The Peace Treaty between Italy and Turkey was Eogned 
at Ouchy, October 15, 1912, and immediately afterward 
Coimt Berchtold vifdted Italy, where he held an important 
Conference with the Marquis Di San Giuliaoo (the Italian 
Minister for Forei^ Affairs), who a little later in early 
Novanber visited Berlin, and the Triple Alliance was re- 
newed (two years before the date set for its expiration) for ' 
the fourth time (November 5). 

The first Balkan War broke out on October 12, and Tur- 
key was defeated by the middle of December, before Auslria- 
Hungaiy could intervene. The London Conference opened 
December 16. 

The German Chancellor, Doctor von Bethmann-Hollweg, 
declared in an address on Decanber 2 (1912) that "Gei> 
many wi^ stand by the side of her ABy, Austria; and if need 
be, will fight." In fact, when all the evidence is taken into 
consideration, it is manifest that Austria-Hungaiy was at 
this time earnestly engaged not only in preparing for the 
eventuality of a w£: on Serbia and a move on the Balkans; - 
but in seddng for a casus belli against Serbia.^ 

Serbia was bent on securing an outlet on the Adriatic, 
and this Austria was equally b«nt on preventing. Montene- 
gro had need for expandon, and while Serbia was heading 
for Durazzo, Monten^ro was addressing het plans toward 
the acqutranent of that portion of Albanian territory which 
contained faer ancient Capital. 

Italy was'f elt out and was invited to occupy Valona— an 
invitation which she entertained with a pleasure doubtless 

Cf. QcriSu ud Stowe: The ImUk Story <)/' Av»tn^J«rmaa Inirigvit, 
in, IV, V. 
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mit^ted by the refiection l^t Austria might interpret 
8CHnewh&t broadly the term "Coiiq>ensatioii" in Article 
VII of the Triple Alliance Treaty. Austria, in fact, was 
bent on one aim : to compensate herself for previous loBses. 

The Balkan Entente was subjected to every assault that 
intrigue could suggest. An Albanian Convention was as- 
sembled in Austrian territory to take measures for the crea- 
tion of "a Greater Albania" — all under Austrian auspices. 
And, Bnally, an arrangement was entered into by which 
Albania was to become an Autonomous Kingdom under a 
Gennan Prince, who should be offered Qie Crown by both 
Austria and Italy. These were to have respective ^heres 
d influence, the former in northern, the latter in southern, 
Albania. 

While Gramany was thus earnestly engaged in extending 
her power, whether to the Southeastward and to the East- 
ward, or toward r^ons which she coveted beyond the Medi- 
terranean, Austria was pr^aring to reinstate and extend her 
power in Ihe r^ons she coveted. She had a common ground 
with Germany of antagonism s^ainst Russia, tfaou^ for a 
scanewhat more immediate reason. She coveted dominion 
over the Balkan States, as yet largely xmexploited by the 
otiier PowCTB— and especiaiy she coveted possession of 
Monten^ro and Albania and control of Serbia. These 
would give her control of the Adriatic and indirectly over 
Italy. Thus, she would solve the Balkan question and re- 
store the prestige of t^ Empire, which had been shaken at 
Sadowa and had lost in Venetia a part of what the Em- 
perto* considered his patrimonial estate. 

^r policy, as has been stated, had ever been to keep 
the Balkan States divided and in a condition of antt^onism 
with each other, and thus prevent any consolidation of them. 

Russia's aim was just die opposite. Her solution of the 
Balkan question was a Confederation of the Balkan States, 
which she would protect as being of the same Race and 
Religion— :thus, she would have a great Panslavic r^on 
which should stretch to the Adriatic. A Serbian-Bulgarian 
agreement was arrived at and the Convention was akeady 
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ogned (March 13, 1913). It provided that each State should 
support the other, were either attacked, and by a secret 
agreenezit, a diviedon of Macedonia was provided for with 
the Tzar as Referee, in case of dispute as to such divimon. 
Later a Militaiy Convention was entered into to which 
Greece and Monten^ro subsequently adhoed. 

The 'V^ctoiy of Italy over Turkey was a shock to the 
Austrian plan and also to the German plan of a great 
Middle Eun^. Both had, to use the Kaiser's reported 
statement, "Placed their money on tiie wrong horee." 

The Balkan Alliance was the next step toward the fur- 
theting of the Russian idea and the shattering of Austria's 
hopes. The next shock to Austria was the victory of the 
Balkan League over Turkey, and the final shock was the 
victory of the other Balkan Allies over Bulgaria. The en- 
tire German-Austrian plan was in danger of tumbling 
about their ears. The situation was such tbat Austria^ 
Hungary b^an to prepare in earnest for eventualities and 
the increase of her armaments, both Military and Naval, to 
what she termed a "reinforced peace footing." ^ 

It was declared by Count Berchtold that Austria had 
"vital interest in the Balkans which she was determined to 
guard under all circumstances." 

All this time the War party of both Germany and Austrisr- 
Hungaiy were zealously working up the feeling of their re- 
spective Peoples to prepare for the great step that should 
let ibe World know the power of the Germanic Empires. 

Maximilien Harden, esteemed among the most indepoir 
dent thinkers of Germany, delivered an Address in Aiistria 
in which he pointed out that both Russia and France were 
unprepared for war, and declared that "all the difficulties 
that Austria-Hungary had had of late years and which it 
has toKlay spring from the fact that it is the companion 
of the German Empire, both together forming the Greater 
Germany, which knows no frontiers. Should we not suc- 
ceed this time in opening Ihe way into the .£gean and ^e 

* Doctor J. 0<»i6«r Bnd Lynun Betabsr 8tow«, The /n*id< Slary cf Autlr^ 
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Black Seas for German H^emony, thai have we reached 
the beginning of the end." * 

The whole drift of the mihtaiy authoriti« of the " Greater 
Germany that knows no frontier" waa toward prqiaratioa 
for a Btep which would further their ambition for the H^;e- 
mony of the Germanic Empires. 

At this juncture the aim was principally directed ag^nst 
Serbia and consequently against her would-be protector: 
Russia. At the head of the Austrian-Hungarian war party 
was the Archduke Francis Ferdinand. 

Austria had determined, at least, that Seri^ia should not 
under any circumstances have the Sanjak of Novi Bazar 
(Old Serbia) or get out to tlie Adriatic, a step which would 
add immensely to her strengtii and prestige with the oUier 
Balkan States and, moreover, would render her completely 
independent of Austria. To the political poUcy touching 
this was added a Religious policy which was voiced by the 
'^erical Austrian and German press and fitted in too well 
with the Secular poHty to have been wholly a pious crusade. 
A great dement of the population of the Balkan r^ons 
coveted by Austria were of the Orthodox Church, and an- 
other great element were Mohammedans. E^)eciaJly in 
Albania were the latter preponderant, and Albania was 
eageriy coveted by Austria as the key to the Adriatic 
situation, whose p<»se8sion would control not only Serbia 
and Monten^rOj but Italy as well. The first step toward 
the accomplishment of the plans was the Dedication of 
Autonomy for Albania. As a preliminary to carrying 
through her plans. General Conrad von Hoetzendorf, who 
had fallen into some disfavor years before, but was reck- 
oned the greatest of the Austrian Generals, was recalled to 
the command of the General Staff (December 10, 1912). 
He was hated in Italy, where it was understood that he had 
counselled Austria to attack h^ in 1908, when she was 
almost prostrated by the Messina and Calabria Earth- 
quakes and the distress and disorganization consequatt 
thereon, and again in 1911, when she was in the midst d 
h^ war with Turkey. He was veiy dose to the Ardiduke 
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f^itnciB Ferdinand, and was an advocate of War as ever 
Austria's beet policy. When Serbia and Monten^ro in- 
vaded Albania and b^an to establish themselves, the 
former at Durazzo, the latter at Cettinge, it looked for a 
time, in view of Austria's actions both in increasing her 
mihtary forces and in an inspired Press campaign against 
Serbia, in which she was manifestly seeking "a cause of 
quarrel," as though she were arrangii^ for immediate war. 
The Conference in London, however, arrived at a solution 
of the threatening situation, and by procurii^ the with- 
drawal from Albania of Seri>ia and Montenegro — which 
again shut Serbia off from the sea— staved off the war for 
a year and a half. 

The Yoimg Turks in January fomented a Revolution and, 
with Enver Bey at their head, assaasmated the military 
head of the restored Administration, Nazim Pasha, and 
caused the reinstatement of an Administration pledged to 
the prosecution of the war. The negotiations were broken 
off and the war began again. This time also, however, 
Fortune was with the Allies, and after the capture of 
Adrianople, tiie sacred city; of Janina, tiie ancient capital 
of Hellenism, and of Scutari, and the threatened f^ of 
Salonika, the situation of Turk^ became so hopeless that 
Shefket Pasha, who had been brought into power by the 
Revolution of January, made a secret appeal to the Powers 
for their mediation. This th^ were quick to respond to, 
and negotiations b^an which resulted in proposals that 
Turkey accepted at once, and the aUies also a Httle later 
(April 20, 1913). 

From tiiis, aJFter negotiations not unnaturally somewhat 
protracted in view of the Immense conflicting interests in- 
volved, came the Treaty of London, signed May 30, 1913. 
By this Treaty it was supposed that Turk^ in Europe had 
been substantially eliminated as a power and left onfy oc- 
cupying the Dardanelles as a sort of International porter, 
in the interest of all the Powers. She wae permitted to 
retain Constantinople and to the westward only the r^on 
between the Dardanelles and Bosphorus, and a line extend- 
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ing from EnoB on the .£gean Sea to Midia on the Black 
Sea; but this, as was proved in the sequel, was enough. 

Albania was taken over by the Powers for their future 
disposition, as was the question of the ^geaa Islands. 
The rest of the fonner Turidsh dominions were turned over 
to the Allies for partition among themselves. The division 
proved a costly cme for all concerned. 

Unfortunately for the plans of all, the war had not been 
sufficiently long or costly to the Balkan allies to give them 
a profound feeling of mutual interdependence and loyalty 
to a common cause — ^if, indeed, this last ever existed at all. 

While the general strat^c plan of the campaign had 
been carried out with the utmost success, each ally had 
fou^t in a separate field, and apparently what had beoi 
accomplished in any one direction had been the work of 
only one army. Thus, when the armistice came and finally 
the peace, each of the allies felt entitled to hold as its 
separate prize what it had taken, and each coveted also a 
portion of what the others had taken. 

The Bulgarians, whose army was the best in the field, 
had marched boldfy against the main Turkish army in 
Thrace where they, having invested Adrianople at the end 
of October, in a series of attacks made with intrepidity and 
pushed with resolution, defeated the latter first at 'Kirk 
Tfiliwn and then on November 1 at Luleh Buigas, forcing 
their precipitate retreat to the Tchatalja d^enses of Con- 
stantinople. The Serbians attacked the Tmks in Novi 
Bazar, and having forced their evacuation of this important 
territory, pushed on toward Monastir, which they captured, 
together with the laige militaiy force opposed to them. 

The Greeks performed equally well their part of the gen- 
eral plan. Th^ guarded by sea the approaches to the Turic- 
isfa coast to prevent the arrival of reinforcements and mih- 
tary supplies, and by land, the Greek forces, under the titu- 
lar command of the Crown Prince, later King Constantine, 
marched into ThessaJy and, defeating the Turkish forces 
opposing them, pushed on to Salonika, which was captured 
on November 9. The following day the Bulgarian force, 
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c^>eratmg with the GreekSj also entered the dty and took 
poflsession of the qiiarter of St. Sophia, on which they 
mounted the Bulganan flag. Later on Adrianople fell. 

Thus, when hostilities ended, the situalion was suffi- 
ciently complicated to have disturbed relations even much 
more cordial than existed among the new allies. Adrian- 
ople, Monastir, and Salonika were all coveted by each ally, 
and Bulgaria, which had undoubtedly done the heaviest 
fitting and suffered the heaviest loeees, claimed as her 
prize Monastir and the Bulgar section of Macedonia, which 
had been captured by Serbia; while Greece and Serbia as- 
serted equal claims, and had ^e advantage of being in 
possession, with no intention of moving out. 

Then there was Albania, on which, or parts of which, 
both Serbia and Monten^ro had their ^es set, as it of- 
fered an outlet to the Adriatic. 

Jn March, 1912, Serbia and Bulgaria had, as stated, 
ogned a convoition by which the latter was to have a 
large part of Macedonia, and the fonner was to meet her 
aEpirations in Albania. Meantime, in the war Monten^ro 
had marched in and captured Scutari, which constituted 
the coveted approach to the Adriatic. 

When, however, the Treaty of London was made, through 
the instrumentality of the great Powers the settlement 
effected was completely satisfactory to none of the Allies. 
Id. fact, it was not made to satisfy them, but was made in 
tiie interests, in considerable part, of tiie great Powers. 
Albania was taken from both Serbia and Monten^ro, and 
was constituted a Separate State, to be later by t^reement 
d Austria and Italy placed under a German prince. Prince 
William of Wied. Bulgaria found herself in possession of 
Tliracian territory which Greece desired and she did not 
care for, while Serbia and Greece were in possession of Mace- 
donia, including both Monastir and Salonika, which Bul- 
garia ardently coveted. 

Wiih the reaiumciation of Albania, Serbia was thrown 
back for compensation out of Macedonia, and it soon be- 
came manifest that she pn^rased to bold <m to what she 
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had taken. Bulgaria attempted to secure the co-operation 
of Greece through yielding to her any cl^m she might have 
to Salonika. Greece's feeling, however, whether of ap- 
prehension or of emnity, was stronger against Bulgaria 
than agunst Serbia, and Veoizelos declined Bulguia's over- 
tures. Whereupon Bulgaria, incensed at what she deemed 
intolerable ill usage on the part of her allies, and instigated 
to right herself by Germany and Austria, turned on l^e 
former, and without warning, on June 29, marched agunst 
Serbia and Greece, possibly thinking that a show of force 
would bring them to tenns. Far from yielding, however, 
Serbia and Greece, who knew their danger and had pre- 
pared for this contingency, united in a counter-attack, 
and in a week had forced back the already exhausted and 
dejected Bulgarian armies. 

Taking advantage of conditions which might not occur 
again, the Allies, especially the Gre^, pushed on until 
they were in some danger of finding themselves led by their 
ardor into serious difficulty. New factors, however, had 
come into the situation. The Bulgarian retreat b^an on 
July 6. Roumania declared war on Bulgaria, July 19. Her 
action settled the issue. Bulgaria, surrounded l^ enemies, 
was forced to ask terms of peace and they were severe. A 
wounded wolf might as hopefully have asked trams of his 
brothers of the pack whom he had just attacked. 

Bulgaria, supported as she was by Austria, had too long 
been a menace to her aster Balkan States to be let off when 
so fair an opportunity was offered them. 

Roumania stood somewhat apart from h^ Balkan neigh- 
bors, to whom she stood rather in the relatiim of a stepsister 
than a sister by consanguinity. She was measurably differ- 
ent in Race, claiming Latin descent through the colony 
that Hadrian settled beyond the Danube to gaaid the east- 
em borders of the Empire from its barbarian neighbors. 
ITiis difference in Race she had been ready to exploit on 
occasion. As she had grown stronger and more independent, 
she had been drawn into the Triple Alliance, since when 
her royal House had been made much of in Austria. 
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Her histoiy likewise had been measurably differoit from 
theirs. Like them, she had fallen under the Tuikish yoke, 
but she had not fallen imder it as ouupletely aa they. The 
Turits had overrun the principalities of Tran^lvania and 
Wallachia as th^ had done those south of die Danube, 
but had not subjiagated them so completely. They had 
extinguished the aristocracy of Serbia and had almost de- 
strt^^ that of Greece. But the Roumanian upper class 
had been more fortimate, and Roumanians had been asdated 
through thdr leadership in their resistance to foreign sub- 
jugation. Also, Roumania's geographic position, if it made 
her the coveted prize among her three powerful neighbors, 
tended to give her a position where she could on occasion 
play off one gainst the other of her jealous and truculent 
suitors. While to the south of the Danube a Christian Rayah 
ran the risk of his life if on meeting a Tuik he failed to dis- 
mount from his horse, no such shameful condition existed 
in Roumania, and in the towns of Wallachia a Turkish 
mosque was not pennitted.^ 

The French influence strongly affected Roumania, and 
from this came a consciousness of their Latin descent which 
increased their national consciouaneas. 

The Greek colonies had likewise an effect on the spirit 
of the Roumanians, and the Greek struggle for freedom, 
which appealed so strongly in the West, found a repercus- 
sion in Roumania which eventually bore rich fruit. 

The result of the Balkan war against Turkey had awak- 
ened in Roumania a fresh sesaae of danger from the quick- 
ened ambitions of the victorious Bulgarians. Her southern 
boundaries were ill adapted for defense should Bulgaria 
undertake to put into practical operation the apprehended 
idea of extending her borders and her power. Under this 
apprehension Roumania requested of Bulgaria a readjust- 
ment of their frontiers, basing her proposal on the efficient 
aid she had rendered Bulgaria back in 1877, when she had 
saved the situation before Plevna, and also her benevolent 
neutrality in the preceding year. Bulgaria, still in the pride 

*R. W. Seton-Watson, The Baiktau, Italy, and tin Adriatie, p. 13. 
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of her recent victory ova* Turkey, rejected the prqxwal, 
though a little later (April) she made a partial concession. 

This, however, in Romnania's view did not meet the atuar- 
tion, and four days after Bulgaria b^an to retreat, Rou- 
mania declared war and, invading Bul^ria, advanced m its 
capital. The Bulgarian situation was manifestly hopeless, 
and on the 17th she sued for peace, and tiie Peace Treaty 
was signed on August 10 at Bucharest. Greece and 8eihia 
foimed an alliance for defense, whidi Greece subsequently 
claimed was limited to defense against the Balkan Stat^ 
onty, and on Sqitenber 25, 1913, Bulgaria and Turkey en- 
tered into an alliance. Turkey had meantime, under 
Austrian instigation, while her recent adversaries were 
fighting ferociously among themselves, marched back and 
quietly tak&a possession of Adrianople and fortified that 
r^on more strongly. 

By the Treaty of Peace Greece, of couree, got Crete. She 
also extoided her lines so as to take in Kavalla, the port of 
the small portion of Macedonia which Bulgaria possrased. 
Serbia extended her line to take in Monastir; Roumania 
secured what she wished. Bulgaria lost all she had just 
fought for, and also Adrianople and Kalessi, which she had 
captured before. Such a Edtuation was hopeless so far as 
concerned any promise of permanent peace, especially as the 
war had berai one of the most ferocious in history.^ 

If the Bulgariui extenraon and attitude alarmed Rou- 
mania and Roumania's allies and brought them into an ac- 
cord based on the need of imited defense, the unexpected 
result of the ferocious campaign alarmed, on the other hand, 
Austria, who had shared with her other Getman All^ the 
view that Bulgaria would prove as victorious in her second 
war as in her fonuer one. It was a shock to her when 
she found that she had missed it in h^ calculations, and 
that Serbia, instead of being diminished and weakened, as 
she had expected her to be, had come out of the conflict 

> A oonunioBan afqicaiited to "TMniiw the charges of atrodoua bubsritin in 
thif mr, irttii^ hul tbockad Christendoin, found the t^mrgfa true «nd di^ 
Iributod tho blime between Srabift, Oreeoe and Bulptria about equally. 
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streDgthened and inspirited. Her own prepuations to meet 
the situation had been too late. Sert>ia and Greece had 
drawn together, and Roumania also had heea drawn closer 
to than by the necessities of the case, while Bulgaria had 
been decisively beaten and her power reduced. 

The aim of Russia had been to emancipate the Balkan 
Vavrers from. Turkey and get them united in some sort of 
confederation \iduch, in virtue of their Slavic origin and 
history, would make them a useful auxiliary for Russia 
should trouble arise between her and Turkey or Austria. 
In this France also had become interested. 

The aim of Austria, on the other hand, had, as has been 
stated, steadily been to prevent the Balkan Powers from 
forming a League which would act unitedly. Her policy 
was to keep them divided in two rival groups. To this 
she had addressed herself with such success that the result 
was a cleavage of the Balkan States into two almost equaUy 
strong opposing groups cconprising, on the one hand, Turkey 
and Bulgaria and, on the other, the two Serbian States: 
Greece and Roumania.^ 

Russia, both before the second Balkan war and immedi- 
ately after it, proposed to Bulgaria to come into an ar- 
rai^ement for a Balkan Confederation; but Bulgaria de- 
clined the overtures and proposed to Austria to be ad- 
mitted within the Triple Alliance, an offer which was not 
accepted, ^parently because the conditions would have 
jeopardized t^e good-will of Roumania, which, at the time, 
appeared of more value than Bulgaria. Notwithstanding 
this refusal the proposal was renewed oftener than once, 
but Bulgaria was at the mommt not strong enough to com- 
mand conaderation. 

From the time of the Annexation of Bosnia and Hen^o- 
vina the situation between Austria and Serbia had never 
been free from peril. Serbia was not only cut off from the 
sea, but had found her aspirations for the union of the Serb 
race extinguished by this act of Annexation, which was 

* iiaaanudma enclosed in letter of Empow Fmuw Joaeph to Bmperoc 
WiOwm n, July 2, ISli. AvtMm ReptMi^t 8»d Book, Jane 38 to Jii^ 23; 
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effected by Austria's one means— force; agMnst vMcb no 
national sentiment nor traditional solidarity availed. 

Serbia's aspiration for a Pan-Serb Confederation raa 
sharply counter to Italy's interest, as it would embrace not 
only the Austrian-Serb provinces, but also Monten^ro and, 
perhaps, even Albania. Serbia might, if successful, have 
turned toward Italy and have countered her interests. 
Moreover, Italy was tied up with Austria, and, as has 
been described, the Italian Government felt constrained 
to accept the annexation, even though Austria refused her 
any compensation to balance the imexpected change in the 
Adriatic Equilibrimn. Russia had yielded and Serbia was 
powerless. Serbia, accordingly, was obliged in March (31), 
1909, to recognize formally tiie annexation of Bosnia and 
Herz^ovina as a fait accompli and to declare that it had 
not affected her i^te; also to accept in advance the de- 
ciaon of the Powers witii r^;ard to Article XXV of the 
Treaty of Berfin. Further, ^e was to renounce tiience- 
f orth tiie attitude of protest and opposition to tJie annexation 
which she had held since it occurred Uie preceding autumn, 
and to change definitely her policy toward Austiiar-Hungaty. 
This was to be cited later by Austria to Serbia as proof of her 
confession of wickedness, in the most tragic crisis of her 
history.' 

Meantime, as stated, AustrisrHimgary, even witii tiie 
active bacldng of her Imperial Ally, had fruitlessly exerted 
her efforts to keep the Balkans divided into two rival 
groups, of which the stronger should be their friends. 

The issue of the two Balkan wars was a rude shock to the 
Central Empires. They had miscalculated in both instances. 
First, Turkey had been defeated and partitioned; then Bul- 
garia had been d^eated and despoiled. The r^ult had 
favored the Entente and enfeebled the Triple Alliance. 
The Serb-Greek combinaticm was decidedly strengthened, 
and Roumania was leaning toward thran. They had barred 
Austria from the .^^;ean and held the islands guardii^ the 
outlet of the Dardanelles. Moreover, they were in a posi- 

> Austriui Ultimatum to Svbu, dated June 20, 1914. 
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tion to threaten the Beriin-Bagdad Railway, on which Ger- 
many counted to parallel tiie Mediterranean sear-route to 
the Orient, and control both the outlet to liie Bosphorus 
and the fertile r^ons of Araa Minor and Mesopotamia. 

In tiiis ffltuation Austria moved to sweep awayl^ a 
sudden etroke Urn new peril. She prq>ared to attack 
Serbia, and to do it without much notice. Immediately 
before the outbreak of the Balkan War she had arrang^ 
for a great increase of her armament budget. She could 
count on her Northern Ally, but she was not sure as to her 
Southern Ally. Her interests and Italy's were far from 
identical in tiie Balkans, and certain actions of her own in 
Itaty's recent war with Turkey were still fresh in her mind. 
Accordingly, she felt out Italy. She did it boldly, but it 
did not avail. 

On the 9th of August, 1913, the Italian Government re- 
ceived from the Austrian Government a communication of 
her "intention to take action against Serbia," which it 
defined as "defensive," hoping to bring "into operatirai the 
casus feederis of the Triple Alliance." 

To this Italy replied that if Austria intervened against 
Serbia it was clear that a casus fcedais could not be estab- 
iKhed, inaranuch as no one was thinking of attacking her, 
and it could not be a question of drfense. This declaration 
was also made to Germany, with the expression of the hope 
tiiat she would take action to "dissuade Austria from thiff 
most perilous enterprise." ^ 

The following day the Peace of Bucharest was signed 
and, for the time being, tiie "action against Serbia" was 
postponed; but it was by no means abandoned. Austria 
proceeded quietly on her way, extending bar tentacles into 
the Balkans and preparing for the hour when the enter- 
prise of extending also her dominion would be less perilous. 

At the Conference in London to settle tlie Balkan war 
trouble, Monten^ro had been compelled to evacuate Al- 

> Diplomatic Documents relating to the European War, Part 11, p. 1489, 
BigDor Giolitti'B qweoh before the Italian Chamber, December 6, 1914. 
Cunegie-Endowmeat Publication. 
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bania and give up Scutari, which she had captured, and 
provisioi) had been made to phice Albania as a aepamte 
prindpaUty, under a Germanic prince, with separate sones 
of influence, Uie Durazzo r^on being allotted to Austria, 
and the Valona region to Italy, llie choice, as stated, fell 
on Prince William of Wied, which in itself was a victoiy for 
Austria though the new ruler was a subject of Germany. 

"Prince William of Wied" repaired to his kingdom in 
March, 1914, and mounted his thrcme with somewhat the 
same chance of success that the brilliant bird in his c[uarter- 
ings would have had droi^>ed in an eyrie of eagles. He re- 
mained liiere only long enou^ for Essad Pasha to take his 
measure and gather his bands together to drive him out, 
vdkereufKm he sought refuge on a small Italian war-ship in 
ibe haibor. The Italian Commander escorted him back to 
the royal palace, and there ensued the usual course of such 
Revolutions, and finally Essad Fasha asserted his power in 
Southern Albania, where later he was for a time siq}ported 
by Italy as the only ostendble civil authority remaining 
in Albsmia, and King William returned home and became 
an officer in the German army. 

The Treaty of Bucharest (entered into August S, 1913), 
which determined, or was int^ided to determine, the status 
of the Balkan States from t^t time on, was the last blow to 
AustriapHungary's hopes. From this time she set herself 
to destroy the arrangements accomplished. This aim was 
set forth definitely by the Ballplatz throu^ the q)eeche8 
of its leading public men and through the semi-official press. 
Moreover, no time was to be lost.' Germany was acquies- 
ceat and, like her, was at the top of her Power. But her 
vast Armament cotdd not be indefinitely maintained. The 
Sodalists were growing stronger and the People restive. 
Russa was not yet at the top of hers, but was growing 
stronger. Serbia was greatly strengthened and likefy to 
grow more so, and a strong Serbia meant trouble for Aus- 
tria among the Serb popidation of her recently subjugated 

■ OociiSu and Btowe, Intidf Bloq/ of Avftn-Oftman Ifilrifve, cfa^i. IX, 
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provinces. Turic^ and Bulgaria wrae both for the time 
bemg hora de combat, but mi^t be resuscitated and be 
Tendered \ise^ if aided. And, finally, Italy was beginning to 
be more and more exigoit in demanding the compeosatcny 
balancing of interests under the Treaty <^ the Ti^le 
Alliance. 

A meeting of the Kaiser and the Archduke Fnuids 
Ferdinand was arranged and took place on October 27, 
1913, and this was followed by a visit of the King of Bul- 
garia to AiistriarHungary. Bulgaria and Turkey woe 
both encouraged to draw nearer to their friends td the 
Central Empires. Bulgaria was heartened by a loan and 
a suggestion of bmg tsk&x into the Triple Alliance. 

In the early spring (March) of 1914 the Eaiser visited 
the Emperor Francis Joseph and then proceeded to Trieste, 
where he visited the Archduke Francis Ferdinand. He 
also cruised to Venice and was visited on his Yadit liy the 
King of Italy and membras of the Royal Italian Qovem- 
ment. It spears beyond question that at this time both 
Germany and Austria were looking forward to declaring 
War in the immediate futiue which should settle for a good 
while the questions which they had so long been concerting. 

It was in May (1914) that the insurrection occurred in 
Albania and T?mg WHliam sought refuge with his family 
<m board an Itfdian wu--ship in the Harbor. He was 
escorted back to the palace by the Italian Commander. 
But Kings who abandon tiieir thnmes never return to 
ronain — at least, in Albania. Austria, who had had stane 
part in its ince^on, sent h^ fleets to patrol the Coast, 
and the Kaiser sent his crack war-ship, the Goeben, to be on 
hand, and the insurrection was quelled. But King "^lliam 
of Wed" reigned no more. Although a military force 
was recruited by Volunteere from Austria and other r^^ons 
to hold King WHliam on his Albanian tiuone, greats events 
were preparing, and a vaster war than ever Albania or 
Austria in all their history had ever dreamed of was draw- 
ing near with portentous strides. 

Toward the middle of June (12), 1914, the Kfuser again 
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visited the Archduke Ferdioand, accompaDied now by 
Grand Admiral Von Tiipitz, and to meet him came the Aus- 
trian Minister for Foreign Affairs, Count B^chtold. From 
this conference the Archduke proceeded directly to the 
Austro-Hungarian Manceuvres m Bosnia, which were set , 
for June 25-27, and were conducted by General Potirias^ 
the Aimy Inspector of Sarajevo. 

Between the close of the Conleroice at the Archduke's 
Castle and the Manoeuvres, Count Berchtold pTq}ared a 
Memorandum, laying down Austrian-Hungary's political 
pohcy : which was to reduce Serbia to a condition in whidi 
she would be n^ligible politically.^ 

The Archduke was reu^nized as the protagonist of the 
Anti-Fan-Serb Spirit. 

What happened at Sarajevo is known. On the morn- 
ing of the 28th of June when ihe Archduke and his 
Duchess were passing throu^ the streets of Sarajevo, 
the old Capital of B(»nia, an attempt was made on Uie 
Archduke's life, which failed of its object, but wounded 
a member of his staff. A little later in the day, while the 
Archduke and the IXichess were rai their way to visit this 
officer at the hospital, a second and successful attempt (m 
the life of the Archduke was made. A bomb was tiirown 
and pistol shots fired by a yoimg Serb, an Austrian subject, 
and both the Archduke and the Duchess were killed. 

"The crime of Sarajevo" was t^e spajk that tit the maga- 
zine which set the world aflame. The fuse a|^>arentty lay 
unlisted for a month and then the explosion came. The 
magazine had been stored by AustriarHungary and she 
had only waited for the match to fire it. 

It aeons imquestionable that the conspiracy that resulted 
in the Archdxike's assassination was wide-^read enough to 
include among its members a ntmiber of Serbians, who were 
filled with the Fan-Serb Spirit that had grown under Aus- 
tria's repressive rule, and that several of these participated 
in the work that led up to the terrible deed. But the im- 

* Autograph letter of Emperor FnnctB Job^ to the KatBcr, July 2, 1014, 
with enclosed menumutduni. (Atutrian RepMit!* Bad Book.) 
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mediate actors were Serb subjects of the Austrian-Hun- 
garian Emptor, who looked to Seribia as thrar Mother 
Country. And it is unthinkable Uiat tiie Serbian Govern- 
ment or any member of it was in any way cognizant of the 
pbt. Yet this was the plain implication of the Austrian 
Govenunent in its action against Serbia, on whom it en- 
deavored to fix directly the responsibility for the crime. 

" The Iron Count," Tisza, the Hungarian Premier, in a 
letter dated July 1, 1914, wrote to the Emperor Francis 
Joseph protesting that they had no sufficient evidence to 
hold Serbia responsible. 

It appeaiB certain in the light of all the evidence that 
has come to light that Austria-Hungary, or, more specifi- 
ca%, the Rulers of Austria-Htmgary were fixed in tivek re- 
solve to destroy Serbia and extend Ausbia's power, no 
matter at what coet. 
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C3HAPTER X 
ITALTS SITUATION AT THE OUTBREAK OP WAR 

The ForeigD Policy of Itaty for over ihiriy yeara had 
been conducted with the Triple Alliance as its central 
principle, not only as a bulwark for Italy's defense, but as 
an instrument for her possible expanmon, whether to round 
out her borders along the lines of her recognized national- 
ity or to extend her influence to regions where she deemed 
such extension vital to her growth. When the war broke out, 
the entire force of the Consulta, from the Minister almost' 
down to the youngest imder-secretaiy and functionary, had 
heoL reared in the dogma that the Tr^le Alliance was 
Italy's A^ of Safety, and had held until recently that her 
sound foreign pohcy was absolutely and irrevocably bound 
up therewith. This view was especially supported by two 
elements in Italy: one among the Business class of the 
North, the other among the "Blacks," or Vatican support- 
ets among the Noble class in Rome. Against this was the 
feeling of hostility to Austria-Hungaiy which was deeply 
implanted in the hearts of the People. 

To the westward Italy's foreign policy was confined al- 
most exclusively to maintaining advantageous relations with i 
France and England. Spain came in for an occasional bit of 
attention as an old, historic Power that had had close rela- 
tions with Ita^; as more recently interested in the problem 
of the Mediterranean, and as a pious supporter of the 
Vatican. Toward America the attitude was one of well- 
nigh complete indifference. In the fimt place, there was 
almost imiverBal ignorance of America, save among the 
agricultural laboring class, mainly from Southern Italy, 
and this ignorance was quite equalled by their indifferoice. 
Academically, it was known that there were two Ameiicaa 
Continents, and that therein were r^ons of inimaute tx~ 
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tent and fertility; also, that there was vast wealth there, 
which mi^t be profitabty e]q>loited acnne day. But how 
they c(»Dpared with each other, Italians generally knew 
little and cared little. They were recognized as a good 
field for exploitation by their emigrant class, and the Ital- 
ians were content to leave it at that. In fact, nearly all of 
Italy's political interest was in Europe, and mainly in East- 
em Europe, including the Eastern Mediterranean and the 
r^ons bordering thereon. These she regarded with a 
jealous eye, and her int^est in them constituted a part of 
her chief grounds for adherence to the Triple Alliance. In 
dealing with than she had strained the relations with 
AustriarHungaiy under the Trqile Alliance during the 
Turkic war ahnost to the point of rupture. And Aus- 
tria's interference during that war with Ital3r's action 
against Turkey gave their relations a blow frcon which they 
never recovered. Serbia was r^uded with min^^ f^ 
ings of sympathy and possibly jealouey — tite former by 
virtue of Austria's attitude toward her; the latter by vir- 
tue of her attitude toward Montenegro and Albania, both 
of whidi were prospective fields for protection by Italy. 
At least in "the Dictionary sense" Greece was looked 
on with some suspicion, as havii^ her eye fixed on the 
Dodecanese Islands; Northern £^iru8, and possibly other 
regions in which Italy was much interested. 

Such was Italy's situation when in the last week of 
July, 1914, the tornado of the World War came tearing 
from the eastward, drawing great States and Nations 
within its devastating and devouring whirl, and spreading 
ever-incieadng terror and anguish over the worid. 

Her war witii Turkey had contributed distinct^ to 
straigthai her national spirit; but it had drained her re- 
sources and exhausted her military equipment, which had 
not been i^preciably replenished. She was short of eveiy- 
thing requisite for a wat^^whether at the front or at the 
rear. From guns to tin cups, from coal to cotton or leather 
or jute, she was short. Her people were worn with War and 
had settled down to Peace, and Peace was in their hearts. 
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No country in the world was more ready to " seek Peace 
and ensue it." 

Italy was, indeed, still a member of the Triple Alliance, 
but was rather entangled in it than bound by it.' 

Furthennore, during Italy's war with Turk^, Austria, 
as has been stated, so far from acting as an aUy of Italy, 
had distinctly opposed and thwarted her. If she had not 
kept her from going to Constantinople, she had at least 
impeded her in her action against Turicey. As she had de- 
manded in October, 1911, that Italy should cease her naval 
(q>erations in the Adriatic, so in April, later on, when in 
answer to the Turkish fire the Italian squadron damaged 
the Turkish forts on the European side of the Dardanelles, 
Austria had threatened that the repetition of such an oc- 
currence would be serious. 

Italian Statesmen watched jealously Austria's covet- 
om moves toward the southward. Their partnersh^ with 
her in the Triple Alliance was a concession to her power. 
There was no sentiment in it. But the People were never 
leconcfled to the situation. Trieste had been in Austria's 
possession and under her rule for generations, but the pop- 
ulation was Italian and the ^irit was Italian likewise. 
Moreover, its possession by Austria was a continued menace 
to Italy that Austria mi^t some day dominate ihe Adri- 
atic. The Trentino was Italian in race and in sentiment, 
and was the gauge of Austria's will not only to withhold 
from Italy a defensive boundary, but to tyrannize over a 
numerous ItaUan population and destroy thor Italian 
spiiit by Austrianizing them against their will. 

Thus, Trent and Trieste became in Italy what Alsace and 
Lorraine were in France. They were known as the Irri- 
dentist — ^that is, unredeemed provinces. R^resentatives 
sat in the Italiui Parliament, who were bom in those Prov- 
inces. Some years back an irridentist was placed in the 
Ministry, but Austria substantially threatened Italy with 
war, and the ministry resigned rather than yield. On the 

* It hwl bAen i^omtly Feoened by San Giuliano (1912) bat, as ^^Ksred 
iBtar, mainly as a meaBure for b^anoing intereatB, undor Art. VII. 
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declaration of War with Austria, one of Italy's first steps 
was to place an irridentist in hear Ministry.' 

The People of Italy in the Sununer of 1914 had no 
dream of war. They made it plain in various ways. Th^ 
wanted peace and release from the exactions of military 
service. 

In June, 1914, after a socialist demonstration, agunst 
the Government's order, in the dispersal of which a life 
or two were lost, certain malcont^ta undotook in the 
Somagna even to start a revolution and set up a local 
Republic at Ancona. They disarmed a general who drove 
from his headquarters to see what was going on. But 
the movement was handled with wisdom and without vio- 
lence. The ringleaders were arrested or chased away, and 
the Country was as quiet as ever. About the same time, 
a railway strike of threatening proportions was averted, the 
Government taking into consideration the reasonable de- 
mands of the men, and Italy settled down to peace and to 
re^ h^* harvest. 

K, however, Italy was loosely entangled in her triple 
alliance, she was bound much more straitly by the com- 
mercial and financial ties which Germany had through more 
than a score and a half years woven around her. Taking 
advantage of her poverty and political situation, Germany 
had, with a d^nite and far-reaching policy of financial 
interv^ition, first invaded and then substantially sub- 
jugated Italy CJommercially. The entire upper part of the 
Peninsula had fallen under her power. Not only had she 
aided Italy with advances in her work of development, she 
bad loaned her, or, rather, had sold her, her experience in 
oiganization, and had impressed her with her power of or- 
ganization to an extent which constituted a serious com- 
mercial subjugation. Germany had not only founded and 
financed manufactories, business establislunents, indus- 
trial, commercial, and financial; but where she did not 
own them she influenced them and often controlled them. 
This was her true hold on Italy — a hold far more binding 

> lliQ eloquent Trieetino, Banillu. 
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than any political treaty. It constituted for her w far- 
reacbing and all-pervasive a system of control and of 
agencies that when, later on, Gennany made up her budget 
of propaganda and control ^ scarcely gave heraelf trouble 
to consider Italy. And when shortly after she started the 
fire and, discovering that Italy was not her catspaw, aeat 
Prince von Btilow down to Rome, he said that if he did 
not succeed in his mission he "would despair of reason." 

Yet every clear-headed man in Italy and out of Itafy 
who knew her situation and knew how the war was made 
and what it meant, knew that Italy's vital interests were on 
the side of the Entente and that in the strug^e she must 
take the side of Liberty. It was amply another case in 
which Gennany misread the psychology of a pec^Ie; as 
she did in the case ai Belgium and of England, and, later, 
in that of America. She did not know that in Italy deep 
down in the hearts of her people is the inextinguishable 
fire of Love of Liberty. She did not know that this lies 
imder their love of Italy; their idea of Italy's aspirations — 
that it bums always under her sacred Egoismo — and that 
when the line should be drawn between Liberty and its 
opposite, Italy could be only on one side. Gennany thou^t 
it meant only geographical extension — communal expan- 
sion.' 

The outbreak of the War found Itaty totally unprepared 
and, in a way, in a situation ongulariy unfortunate. She 
was a member of an alliance which had lasted for over 
thirty years, and had but recently been renewed with the 
two Germanic Empires which had made war against sub- 
stantially the rest of the Great Powers of Europe. More- 
over, the principles for which the Central Empires con- 
tended, and which the War was made to establish, were 

' The writer nid to a distinguiahed Italian intetrentionut Stateman mux 
in ibe days wlien thii phrase Sacro Egoismo was the watchword of Itslj: "It 
aoBDui to me that your preei talks too much of yaar geographical aspirations 
and that you give the appearance thereby of lacking a moral [Hineiple." He 
reflected a moment and then said: "E)o you not consider that the rounding 
out of the nationaUty d a free people and their Ubwati<m contain a moral 
principle ? " 
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the vesy <q>pofflte of those for which the Italian people 
had fou^t through the generationB and which had finally 
cleared the Feninsula of all but Italian rule. Hie struggle 
fundameDtally was between Autocracy and Democracy. 
Austria was contending for that which meant the destruc- 
tion of Italian aspirations. Her success would quench for- 
ever Italian hopes of the redemption of her unredeemed 
children — a principle deeply implanted in the Italian heart 
and which underlay their history for generations. This 
the Italian People knew even if some of her Statesmen did 
not f^pear to i^preciate it. And, furthermore, they knew 
that the success of the Central Eknpires meant the doom of 
the Italiiui Democracy. The Italian Countiyman or Work- 
man may be ignorant, and generally is bounded in his 
knowledge of aU outside of his limited horizon, but he is 
not generally stupid. He is often very keen, and he knows 
definitely what he wants. He may change suddenly under 
some new impulse given by some leader or new atiiation, 
but in each change he is moved actively and often pas- 
sionately. He may appear indifferent to many things that 
one would tiiink would stir him. But the fire is in the 
stone and may easily be struck by him who knows how, 
and at times even by accident. It is this which makes the 
Italian situation often so obscure and f^parently contra- 
dictory. 

In speaking of the sentiment of Itafy a distioction exists 
between the poKticiJ leaders who constitute the Govem- 
meat uid the People of Italy. Indeed, an Italian States- 
man of great note holds the view that the People may be 
ever so patriotic, but "need others to do their tiunking for 
them." The former may have views and aims quite di- 
verse from those which animate the people, and at times 
they are sufficiently in conflict with the latter to cause 
their repudiation and that of those holding them. This is 
well understood among the directing class, and tiie Oppoa- 
tion are quick to take advantage of any mistake on the 
part of tiie Government. Thus, as the Government is 
re^xmave to the Chamber, the aim of whoever may be 
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called on l^ the King to form a Government is to secure 
as his coadjutors those who in combination may be able 
to cany the Chamber, which in turn is certain to deare to 
act in conformity with the views of the Coimtiy. This 
leads by virtue of the constituency of the Chamber in 
blocks or groups to the reposing of power in one or at most 
in two or tiiree men, who, by their personal ability or ad- 
dress, are able to direct the policy of the country, while 
their coadjutors, content with the name of Ministers, ad- 
minister their departments for the most part rather as so 
many bureaus. When it is considered that there are not 
less than fifteen different blocks or groups in the Italian 
Chamber divided from each other by differences ruiging 
an the way from those so baac as to touch the fundamental 
principles of Government to those so tenuous as scarcely to 
be palpable to an uninstructed outsider, the complexity of 
the Italian system may be partly comprehended. Also 
some idea may be had of the complexity of the views of 
the various dements throughout the Countiy which lie at 
the basis ol this division. For in this as in all other thing a 
touching Italy, one, to obtain a true comprehension of what 
might otherwise appear incomprehensible, must go back to 
the history of the region whose views and interests are 
faithfully represoited by those forming these several 
groups. Whether it be in the North or in the Central 
provinces or in the South; in the Piedmont, Lombardy, 
Liguiia, Emilia, the Veneto, Tuscany, the Marches, jar 
in provinces of the South to the very end of Sicily, 
the same rule applies. The key to their action is to 
be found in their history and traditions, which are in- 
terwoven in the life and thought of the people to an 
extent quite incredible to those from lands virgin of such 
ancient traditions. This cannot be emphasized too much 
for those who would understand Italy. It must be borne 
in mind that until but yesterday, as History counts, these 
regions were as separate the one from the other as America 
is to-day from England, and were more inimical toward 
each other. Also certain r^ons burned with hostihties to 
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which other r^ons were strangers, as, for example, in t&e 
North, where in Lombardy and the Veneto tiie hostility 
was against Austria and Hungary, and in the South where 
the hostility was rather against Turkey. There were few 
common bonds that could be reckoned as equally potent, 
equalty to be counted on everywhere. Formerly, the chief 
of these were the racial bond, the race feeling, and the re- 
ligious bond; latter^, in the last two generations the Na- 
tional feeling — which is comprised in the word; Itafy. It 
absorbs all regions and all elements. However diverse and 
eonflicting local interests and views may be, and however 
(^posite and jealous the several portions of Italy may be 
the one of the other, they are more jealous for Italy. And 
Itaty means for them wherever Italy was once and Italians 
are still. No passage of time, nor long control by an alien 
power serves to settle conclusively this matter. Did Italy 
once possess it? Do Italians in race, ^)eaking the Italian 
tongue, still abide there? Hiis is ihs question with them. 
If so, then for them it is Italy. 

When the war broke out, tiie Ckivemment of Italy was 
presided over by ^gnor Antonio Salandra, who had been 
called on to form a government only a few months previ- 
ously on the volxmtaiy retirement from power on the groimd 
of ill health of Signer Giovanni Giolitti, after the latter had 
secured from the Chamber an overwhdming vote indorsing 
his policy in the War with Turkey, known in Italy as the 
Libyan Enterprise. 

Signor Giolitti is one of the Italians about whom an 
outsider finds difficulty in forming a judgment completely 
satisfactory to himself. His friends defend him and h^ 
enemies denoimce him with equal vehemence and smceiv 
ity. A Piedmontese, devoted to the Monarchy, brave, 
strong bodily and m^itally, he had had an active past. 
His name had been mixed up with a bank scandal — 
his enemies assert, justty, his friends, most unjustly — 
and he had fived for a time in Germany, whence he had 
returned to new triimiphs. The chaige, indeed, appears 
to have been tiiat he was implicated rather political^ 
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than peiBonsUy, for hardly any considered that he had per^ 
sonally corrupted himself. His ambition was for power, 
not for wealth. He had now been for fifteen years the head 
of the Italian Govemm^it and substantially the dictator of 
Italian policy, and though he appears to have retained his 
power by nuikiDg at need concessioDs to all parties and 
groups hardly capable of reconcilement with any direct line 
of bigh governmental principle, he was conceded to be a 
master in the political game and his friends followed him 
with implicit faith. 

He had recently— in the Autumn of 1913 — gone before 
l^e Countiy and in a general election based on his last con- 
cession to the most advanced parties, of unqualified xmi- 
veiBal manhood sxiffrage, secured a great majority. Then 
having, as stated, obtained a vote of confidence with a 
majority of some three hxmdred and eighty-three votes, he 
pleaded ill health and retired from the Presidency of the 
Council, leaving to some one else the task of the finding of 
the funds necessary to meet the budget entaOed by the 
Libyan enterprise so deftly indorsed. 

This his critics declared his habitual way of procedure 
— ^to retire in the presence of a serious situation, leaving on 
others Hie burden of solving the difiSculties created by 
himself, while he stood with his parliamentary majority in 
hand controlling the situation without assuming any re- 
^Kiusitnlities therefor. Prophecies were freely made that 
he would now return to power within five months as he had 
already done on, at least, two previous occasions. It was 
known afterward that, althou^ Italy had conducted the 
Turkish war with her own resources, as the Government 
had been able to boast she had done, the effort had com- 
pletely exhausted her militaiy supplies of every kind, and 
the World War found her wanting eveiy imaginable neces- 
sary of war from boots to field-guns. 

Giolitti was succeeded in the premiersh^ by Signor 
Antonio SaUndra, a forceful and able man with a certain 
infirmity of temp^ which led him at times to say shaip 
things, and a talent for striking phrases which hung in 
men's mlnda— both dangerous endowments. 
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The outbreak of the war caught Giolitti out of power, 
and the new currents of that unexpected flood for a time 
swept a considerable part of his following out of his hand, 
and threatened to do so permanently. 

With Salandra remained Giohtti's Minister for For- 
dgn Affaire, the Marquis di San Giuliano, the veteran 
Deputy for Catania, thus establishing a certun touch 
with the former premier and a certain continuity of his 
pdicy.* 

San Giuliano was a man of great clevemesB and address, 
as are most Sidliana, and of great force and steadfastness of 
purpose. 

San Giuliano had in his earlier life travelled in Albania, 
and made a study of that little-known coimtiy and people. 
His letters therefrom had been printed by him and, in- 
deed, published in a small volume and hmited edition, long 
out of print: Latere euU'Albania. 

The guiding principle of the Italian Government was 
that which Artide VII of the Treaty of the Triple Alliance 
laid down: the restraining of Austrian extension in the 
Balkans in a way to impair the equilibriiun between her and 
Italy as accepted in the treaty. That of Austria was the 
holding of Italy in the condition existing at the date of the 
Treaty, while she herself bad a freer hand to extend her 
power. This aim is shown unmistakably by the official 
records.' 

' On July 2d, 1914, Austria having definitely determined 
to make war and crush Serbia, the Austro-Himgarian 
Minister for Foreign Affaire, Count Berchtold, telegraphed 
to the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador at Rome that it was 
necessaty for Austria-Himgaiy to conader the possibility 

< Hw immediate oause of his retiraaent wu ^e resignation from his min- 
istiy of Signor NitU, tite mdical deputy from near Naples, one <d his cleverest, 
abhet, and most ambitioua Heutenants. 

* The long diplomatic oorrcepondenoe which ensued on the Austrian dec- 
laration of war disctosee dearly Hm conflicting and ultimately iireooncilable 
pointa of view and, in fact, viUl inloeets d Austria aad Italy. Tin Italian 
coireqmndence of the poiod pnor to Deoember 9 has not yet been pobtisbed, 
as the Gnea Book, published just befme Italy entered the war, begins with 
that date. We have enough, bowenr, in tiie Austrian Btd Bnok No. 2, in the 
Austrian ttepublic's Bed Book, and in published Italian dooumsots to uiive 
»t » ektx comprdiension of the whob matter. 
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that Italy, in case of wariike compHcatioiiB between the 
former and Serbia, would endeavor to interpret Article VII 
of the Treaty of the Triple Alliance in a way which would 
conform neither with its sense nor wording, and would dum 
compensation. He thereiqxin gave Tiirn explicit instruo- 
tions as to what he should say to the Italian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, detailing the veiy phrases he should utter. 
"You will," he wrote, "express yourself in this sense": 
that "so far you had not received any precise informaticm 
as to the results of the trial at Sarajevo nor with r^ard to 
the steps we propose to take in tUs matter at Belgrade. 
Nevertheless, I had acquainted you with the fact that the 
evidence established vp to date," etc., "are likely to com- 
pel us to assume a serious attitude at Belgrade." Then 
followed permisedon for him to say tJluit it was entirely 
within the range of possibility that a peaceable issue might 
be reached in their undertakingB in Belgrade, and insttuc- 
tions to say that he was convinced that in clearing up their 
relations with Serbia, Austriar-Hungaiy could refy on Itaiy'a 
loyally in fulfilment of the terms of their Alliance. TTiis 
was followed on the same day with a long note of instruc- 
tion containing in much detoil the argument which the 
Ambassador was to employ with the Italian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs to convince him that in possibly resorting 
to a declaration of war, Austria-Hungaiy had no intention 
of territorial conquest, and that, therefore, Italy could not 
appeal to Article VII.' 

This was the day before Herr von Jagow declared to the 
Rusnui Charge at Berlin that he was "in complete igno- 
rance of the Austrian note to Serbia" — a stateinent which 
is now known to have been untrue— and it was also the 
day before the RusEoan Ambassador at Vienna left the 
capital for the coxmtry, "in consequence of reassuring ex- 
planations made him at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs." 
So much for Austria's good faith. 

To the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador's pr^)ared ai^u- 
ments the Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs uiged "a 

■Anatn^Hunguiaji Bed Book 2, No. 3. 
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oondliatoiy attitude," and expressed his "decided inten- 
tioD to Assist Austria so long as her demands were justifi- 
able." This conversation, naturally enough, the Austrian 
Ambassador reported as giving him " the impression of many 
friendly phrases with as many mental reservations."' 

The following day the Austrian Ambassador at Rome 
was instructed (t^egtam dated July 22) to infona the 
Marquis di San Giuliano coDfidentially and in pursuauce of 
tiie information already given him, that Austria's deciave 
step was now fixed for Thursday noon, 23d instant.* As 
to the contents of the note to the Serbian Govemmoit, the 
Austrian Ambassador was to say that "it contains demands 
dealing with the suppression of ihe a^tation which en- 
dangers our (the Austrian) territories." The Austrian 
Ambassador was further informed that a forty-eight-hour 
Umit would be given, and on the 24th instant the Signatoiy 
Powers would be notified, and he would be placed in a 
position to acquaint the Italian Government officially. A 
second telegram of the same date cautioned the Ambassador 
that "further verbal comments" would hardly be neces- 
eaiy, as he had already informed the Marquis cU San Giuli- 
ano of what he had to expect. He was, however, permitted 
to refer to the "Narodna Odbrana " as a fighting oi:ganizar 
tion, scattered all over Serbia.' These telegrams were fol- 
lowed immediate^ by a copy of the' Note to Serbia, con- 
tiuning Austria's ultimatum. 

The instructions to the Austrian Ambassador were duly 
carried out. He "in strict confidence" gave the Italian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs the information contained in 
the telegram of the 22d, and deUvered at the proper time 
the copy of the ultimatum to the Secretaiy-Gtmeral of the 
Italian Miniatiy of Foreign Affairs, the Minister being at 
Fiugi t^ing a cure. San Giuliano, on receiving the note, 
"expressed his misgiving concerning Italian public opinion; 

■ Tbe d^Tcary wu defeated suddenly by the fact that the depwtuie of the 
Boat on whidi the Pleeident ti the Freni^ Raiwblie and the MmiAv (or 
War wen leaTiog RuBiia ww uaenectedlj' def emd for Wfenl boon. 

•/d.,Doo.6. 
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neveitheleas/' adds the Ambassadorj "he at once wrote a 
letter to Secretary-General de Martino with the professed 
instrudion to inspire the Press with moderation when the 
news of the dehveiy of our ultimatum shall reacJi Rome."* 

The Secretary-General was reported, on receiving the copy 
of the ultimatum on the 24th, as agredng with ihe Aus- 
trian Ambassador's contention, "that he could not fail to 
admit the purely defensive character" of Austria's action. 
On concluding the reading the Italian Secretaiy-Genetal 
made the sage remark to the Austrian Ambassador that ap- 
parently they "had reached a turning point in history."* 

None of these exdianges of professed good-will prevented 
Italy from notifying Austria that should the conflict reach 
the stage of war, she would reserve the ti^t to claim com- 
pauation xmder Article VII of the Treaty of the Triple 
Alliance. 

On the following day the Italian Ambassador at ^enna 
informed Count Berchtold of this fact, adding that, "fie- 
yond this the Royal Italian Government, in the event of war, 
intended to maintain a friendly attitude in accordance with 
its obligations under the terms of its alliance."* 

The following day Austria notified Italy that Serbia, 
having refused to compfy with the former's demand, she 
had broken off diplomatic relations with her, and "to her 
regret and much against her will" she was for the same 
reasons given, "placed imd^ the necesdty of forcing Serbia 
by the most drastic means to alter radically her hitherto 
hostile attitude."* 

The tone of the Italian Press was no doubt moderated by 
the suggestions of the Secretaiy-Goieral of the Consulta; 
but it showed sufficient feeling regarding the situation, re- 
calling Austria's attitude during the Italo-Tuikish war, to 
draw from Count Berchtold, on tiie 26th of July, a long 
instruction to the Austrian Ambassador at Rome referring 
to it, and trying to explain away Austria's reference at t^t 
time to Article VII. He evid^tly su^iected the attitude 

*Id., Doc No. 7, July 33, 1914. •/<!■, Doc 8, July 3i- 

>Jd., Doo. 9. *Id., Doo. to. 
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of the Italian Frees as being inspired by the Marquis di 
San Giuliano. He also sent to the Ambassador a copy of a 
despatch received from Berlin saying that Von Jagow had 
complained at not having been informed earlier, as an 
Ally, of Austria's step at Belgrade, and that he had replied 
that ndther had Italy been informed any earlier; but he 
considered Austria's action perfectly correct, and he added 
that he would remind the Italians that Italy had not pre- 
viousty informed her allies of her forty-dght-hour ultima- 
tum to Turkey.' 

All the time that Austria was reassuring Italy and de- 
claring that it was against her will that she attacked Serbia, 
and Germany was declaring that she had no knowledge 
of the stepa Austria intended to take, reposing in their 
Government offices were documents lowing facts which 
established beyond all question the deliberate intention of 
Austria-Hungaiy, backed by the Emperor of Germany and 
his government, to fling herself upon Serbia and establish 
her power, beyond future possibility of shaking it, over the 
Balkan states. 

Austria had, in the opinion of many of those famihar 
with her intentions, been long working consistently toward 
her aim of securii^ what she coveted in the Balkan r^ions 
to the South of her, which would establish her power both 
on the Adriatic and the .^S^ean Seas. To accompli^ this, 
it was necessary as a first step to reduce Serbia to impo- 
tency and thus diq>ose of the Power that was now looked 
to as the chief centre of the Pan-Serb or Jugo-Slav idea and 
propaganda. 

Having found her aims deferred by the result of the. 
Italian-Turidsh war, and having been frustrated in her de- 
signs by the results of the Balkan wars and hy Itafy's re- 
fusal to accede to her plan in August, 1913, Austria 
promptly availed heiself of the terrible ^iaode of the 28th 
of Jime at Sarajevo, and prepared to occupy Serbia. She 
felt sure of Germany's co-operation, but she was more 
than uncQtaiu as to what Italy's attitude mj^t be. 

'Id., Doc8. 13, 12. 
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On July 2, 1914, the Emperor Francis Joseph sent to 
Smperor WHliain a peiBonal letter enclosing a memonm- 
dum prepared by the AuBtrian Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs prior to the Sarajevo assassinatioD, outlining Austria's 
policy and apprehraisions, and calling on him to back h^ 
up in her proposed programme. 

Austria's est^Iished policy as presented by her Emperor 
himself to the German Emperor was: to prevent a BaUum 
alliance imder Russian patronage which tended to Fan- 
Slavism; to take Bulgaria into the Triple Alliuace; hold 
Roimmnia by a guaranty of her territoiy; diminish Serbia; 
reconcile Greece with Bulgaria and Turkey, and thus keep 
Russia in check by an impressive presentation of her power^ 
military and diplomatic. 

The autograph letter, sent by the Emperor Fnmcis 
Joseph to ihe Kaiser, dated July 2, 1914, states what his 
policy was. In accordance with his policy, " a new Balkan 
Confederation would be formed under the patronage of 
Hie Triple Alliance, whose purpose it would be to stem the 
flood of Fan-Slavism and to assure peace to our (His and 
the Kaiser's) coimtries." The correq>ondence shows that 
Italy was now hardly considered in his discussion of the 
Triple Alliance. 

The key to his plan was the winning over of Bulgaria 
to the Triple Alliance and making it plain to Rotunania 
that the friends of Serbia could not be Austria's and Ger- 
many's friends, and that Roumania could no longer count 
on them, should she refuse to abandon Serbia. 

"The aim of my Government," wrote the Emperor, 
"must in future look to tbe isolation and diminution of 
Serbia." 

Having given the above-mentioned programme, he added : 
"However, this will only be posable after Serbia, which at 
present foims the centre of Fan-Slavic politics, has been 
eliminated as a political factor in the Balkans." 

"You, too," continued the Austrian Emperor to the Ger- 
man Emperor, "will probably have gained the conviction 
after the most tenible recent events in Bosnia tiiat a recon- 
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ciliation of the difTereoces which separate us from Serbia ia 
impoBsible and that the Peace policy of all European Mon- 
archs will be menaced as long as this hearth of cnminal 
agitation in Belgrade continues to exist with ini^imity." 

"The memorandum enclosed with this letter," adds the 
Emperor, "had just been ccunpleted wheai the tenible 
events of Sarajevo took place." It was prepared with the 
same aim as iMt of the Emperor's letter, and he says of 
it that it "contained craivincing evidence of the irrec- 
oncilability of the differences between the Monarchies and 
Serbia, as well as of the danger and intenmty of the Pan- 
Slavic movement." 

The memorandum of Count Berchtold enclosed with 
this letter and which, as stated therein, was prepared 
prior to the assassination of the Archduke, sets fortih in 
even greater detail and with more explicitness Austria's 
policy to increase her power in the Balkans and, with this 
aim, to reduce Serbia to a position of absolute political in- 
significance. Roumania was to be shown "by acts" that 
her st^port was no loi^r essential to Austria. Russia 
and Fruice were to be balked in their allied designs to 
foster a new Balkan Confederation, and Austria and Ger- 
many were to "take action seasonably and energetically 
in the present status of the Balkan crisis against a devdop- 
nent which (says the memorandum) Russia is ^"stemati- 
cally striving for and furthering and which can possibly be 
no longer retarded."' So boldly was this intention stated 
that even Count Tisza protested against the step proposed. 

"I did not have an opportunity," he wrote on July 1 
(1914) to his "Most Gracious Lord," the Emperor, "to 
speak to Count Berchtold, and to learn of his intention to 
use the crime of Siuujevo as an occasion for settling our 
accounts with Serbia until after my audience. I had not 
concealed before Coimt Berchtold that I should conader 
this a fatal error and that I should in no way share the 
reqMMJsibility therefor. 

I Docmnaita 1 mnd tnenumnduin: Supplements utd AppendicM to Austria- 
Huoguiuk ("Kepublio's") Std Book, C&rnagM Foundfttum Tmuktioii. 
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"In tJie Gist place, we have up to the present time no 
Bufficdent evidence to make Serbia re^xsisible and to pro- 
voke a war with this state, in spite of eventual satisfactory 
explanations by the Serbian Government, we would be in the 
most disadvantageous position imaginable. We would be 
T^^arded by the whole world as the distuibers of peace and 
would kindle a great war tmder Ihe most unfavorable cir- 
cumstances." ^ 

Notwithstanding this protest, the Emperor Francia 
Joseph sent off his letter with Count Berchtold's monoraa- 
dum the following day. 

The Emperor William, acc<H-ding to "Hsza, had certain 
"prepossessions in favor of Serbia," which Count Berchtold 
u^ed His Majesty, the Austrian Emperor, to combat, using 
the recent occurrences to move him to an active support 
of Austrian Balkan policy. 

Whatever the German Emperor's prepossessions m favor 
of Serbia toay have been, they appear to have been suffi- 
ciently "combated" when the Emperor's letter and the en- 
closed memorandum were delivered to him, for we learn from 
a secret tet^ram sent to Count Berchtold by the German 
Ambassador, Count Sz^6ny, on July 6 that the Emperor 
"read both documents with the greatest attention," and 
stated that he had e:^>ected that Austria would take seri- 
ous action against Serisia, but that he felt it necessaiy to 
confess that he would have to bear in mind the posEo- 
bihty of a serious European c(HnpUcation, and would there- 
fore desire to refrain from giving a definite answer imtfl 
after he had conferred with the Imperial Chancellor. But 
that after the Austrian Ambassador had "emphaozed 
again with great vehenence the seriousness of the situa- 
tion," the Euser instructed him to inform Francis Joseph 
that "in this case, too, Austria could depend upon the full 
Buj^rt of Qennany," and that he did not doubt that 
Herr von Bethmann-HoBweg woiild agree entirely with him. 
He said that "this was espedally true with regard to an 
action on oiu* part against Serbia. According to his (Em- 

'M., Doc. 2. 
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peroT TS^lfiam's) opinion, however, this action must not be 
delayed." Russia's attitude, he said, would certainly be 
hostile, but that he had been "prepared for this for years, 
and even if a war should arise between Ai;tBtriarHungai7 
and Eusffla, we (Austria) could rest assured that Geimany 
would staod at our side in its accustomed fidelity." Further- 
mote, he said that as the situation stands to-day, Russia ia 
far from being prepared for war ami would surely be veiy 
reluctant about resorting to anns. But she will arouse t^e 
other PoweiB of the Triple Alliance against us and fan the 
flames in the Balkans. He said that "he understaiuls veiy 
wdl that His Imperial and Royal Apostolic Majesty will be 
re^ctant, in the view of his well-known love for peace, to 
march into Serbia; but if we have really convinced our- 
selves with the necessity of a war against Serbia, he (Em- 
peror WHliam) would regret if we allowed the present mo- 
ment which is so favorable for us to pass." 

"So far as Roumania is concerned, he would see to it 
that King Charles and his advisers comported themselves 
correctly." 

The Austrian Ambassador at Berlin sent a second secret 
tel^ram giving an account of a long Conference just had 
vdth the Emperor's Chancellor and the Under-Secretary 
of State, who announced that "the German Government 
vaa of opinion that it rested with Austria to decide what 
should be done in order to improve the existing situation, 
and that, r^ardless of the character of Austria's decision, 
she might safely rely upon the conviction that Geimany 
as the ally and friend of the Monarchy woidd support her, 
and further that the Imperial Chancellor, as wdl as his 
Imperial Lord, consders an immediate action on our part 
t^ainst Serbia as the most thorough and best solution of 
our difficulties in the Balkans. From the international 
point of view (said the Genuan Emperor), he considers the 
present m<Hnent as more favorable than a later time; he 
agrees with us entirely that we should not consult Italy or 
Roumania prior to a possible action against Serbia. On 
the other hand, It^y should even now be infonned by the 
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German, as well as our Government <^ our mtenti<»i to 
effect the mcorporation of Bulgaria into the Triple Alli- 
ance." 

The impression created in diplomatic circles at Rcnne at 
the outbreak of the war through Austria-Hungar/s ulti- 
matum to Serbia was that the ultimatum had come as a 
complete surprise to the Italian Foreign OBce. It was be- 
lieved, however, that Gennany knew of and approved the 
step, and some resentment at this was reflected in the 
press, as manifesting indifference to Italy if not a slight on 
her as the third member of the Triple Alliance. This was 
followed almost immediately by a generally accepted idea 
fostered by Gennany that Germany had not been con- 
sulted, and as there was a general belief that the Triple 
Alliance was much more exigent than it subsequently proved 
to be, there was a general relief that Itfdy, not having been 
consulted, was left free in her action. Before the war be- 
came general, the feeling was strongly against Italy's siding 
with Austria, and even after it extended, the feeling was 
in favor of Italy's maintaining a position of anned neutral- 
ity. Socialist and Republican elements held meetings in 
various parts of Italy, calling on the people to refuse to 
take any part in the strife — a somewhat unnecessaiy pro- 
ceeding in view of the popular hostility to Austria. 

The popular feeling a^inst Austria, always too stnmg 
to be overwnne by the bonds of the Tr^le Alliance, was in- 
tensified primarily by Austria's having placed Italy in a 
somewhat equivocal position. And the Austrian Embassy 
was kept guarded as usual to prevent any hostile demon- 
stration. 

On August 3 Italy announced officially her detennina- 
tion to remiun neutral. It was based on the reasons that 
her treaty obligations only required her to support her 
Allies defensively; and further that she had not been con- 
sulted by her ally before it took the steps, whidi it is now 
known Italy had made a strong effort to prevent. Mean- 
time, Italy prepared quickty for eventualities. Stock ex- 
changes were closed; the moratorium was decreed; food- 
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stuffs and some other neceesariee tA life were forbidden 
exportation, and some hundred tJiousand mm were called 
to the colors; but this was not considered to be mobilizap 
tion, fmd Italian bonds remained subetajitially unaffected. 

A little later some 240,000 men, besides the regular army, 
were called out "for exercise and training," and were sent 
to the northeastern frontier for protection. France was 
given to understand by clear intimation that Italy would 
not engage in an attadc on her. 

Turkey b^an to show great unrest after the dramatao 
arrival in the Bosphorus of the Goe&en and tiie Breslau, 
and the unrest extended to Egypt, and indeed to Italy's 
North African possessions as well. In Albania also tmiest 
manifested itsdf. The Italian fleet was mobilized in the 
southeastern ports, and the feeling steadily increased that 
before long Itaty and Austria would be at war. Every 
effort was made to import grain and other prime materials.' 

■ The AuBtrian Republia'a new lUd Book shows how Austria, finding her 
poliaee eenoualj' aSeoteti by the iuiezpect«d iaaue of the Balkan wtUB, and 
giving up hope ot renewing an efficient Russian alliance aa a pivot for her 
Balkan policy, determined to show by a military deed her power in the Bal' 
kans in a nuumer which shouid imprcn Roumania and the Balkan states, 
and doubtless Italy and the reet of Europe aa welL llie Auotrian authority 
above cited atatee bow Count Bercbtold supported by the jcunt miniatw (4 
finance, Balenaki, the minister of War, Kr^^atin, and the prime minister. 
Count Sturkgh, set to work to render Serbia thenceforth a hannleea quan- 
tity in her pohtical policy. Her intention, as therein disclosed, was to bring 
about an alliance between Bulgaria and Turkey and so impress Russia that 
the latter would abandon its podtion as the general protector of Pan-Slavism. 

The true causes ot the war, aa given in this interesting preeentation of 
Austro-Hungarian views and plans, were France's desire to re-establish her 
oki power in Europe, begimung with her recapture of Alsace and Lorraine; 
seccuidly, England's deq>«eated apprehension of Germany; thirdly, Russia's 
turn to dominate the Balkans and control the Dardanelles with their outlet 
to the opm sea; and, finally, Roumania's eomi^ to the dual monarchy. 
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CHAPTER XI 

ITALY'S ATTITUDE IN THE BEGINNING OP THE WAR 

While Italy waa \riiiolly unprepared for war — at least, for 
a war of such Titanic proportionB as tiist which was sweep- 
ing over Europe — ^Austria, as she herself showed in her pre- 
meditated action, was fully prepared. She held by land the 
commanding frontier from the Swiss border to the Adriatic, 
laid down by her for the very purpose of commanding Italy 
when she surrendered to the latter the Veneto; while, in tl^ 
Adiiatic, she held an equaily superior portion constituted 
by her possession of the Istrian and Dalmatian ports, isl- 
ands, and inner waterways, which furnished for her con- 
venience ports and protected waters, whereas Italy's long 
Adriatic coast was flat and without protection. Serbia and 
Russia, the latter being occupied with Gennany, were not 
sufficient to engross all of Austria's attention E^ould It^y 
have b^un hostilities against her at that time, and the 
political position in the Balkans was such as required the 
most careful and sagacious handling on the part of Italy. 
Montenegro was friendly, but lay imder the peipetual 
shadow of Austria, and the king of Monten^ro, however 
friendly personally to Italy, was too. astute not to recog- 
nize the great peril to his country, under the existing con- 
ditions, of breaking completely with his voracious neighbor 
to the Northward. Albania was a debatable land in which 
Austria's influence was potent, if not preponderant, and 
was apparently on the increase. Greece, under a king who 
was the brother-in-law of the German Emperor, was more 
than restive at Italy's continued possession of the Dodec- 
anese Islands, which she had taken from Turkey during the 
Turkish War. Roumania was very distant and was undw 
a scion of t^e Imperial family of Austria, and the attitude of 
Bulgaria was re^y controlled by Imperial influraices and 
was too obscm* to promise much that was favorable to Italy. 
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And, finally, Turkey was friendly to Genuany, and certainly 
more friendly to Austria, who was m«.TfiTig advances to her, 
than to Italy, with whom she had been at war only two years 
before and who bad taken from her the .J^gean Islands and 
the last of her possesfflons on the southern shores of the 
Mediternmean. Indeed, all of these States except Ron- 
mania soon fell one after another into the hands of the 
Central Empires. Turkey and Bulgaria declared war on 
then: side, Montenegro and Albania fell into their posses- 
sion, Greece was held neutral with the greatest difficulty, 
and in time boUi Serbia and Roumania were ovemm by 
Austria and put hers de combat. 

Thus, Italy was in a situation whose difficulties cannot 
be exaggerated; and bar eventual extrication therefrom was 
due mainly to the fortitude and devotion of her people, 
whose sacrifices in its achievement cannot be too hi^ily 
eixtolled. It was l^ no means beyond possibiUty that, fol- 
lowing Italy's declaration of neutrality and Germany's vic- 
torious advance iJirough Belgiimi and the eastern provinces 
of France, Austria would attonpt to seize the Veneto and 
a portion of Lombardy. This possibility Italy disposed of 
by strengthening her garrisons on the Austrian frontier. 

It is frequently said that this or that country saved the 
cause of the Allies. Such assertions all have this much of 
trutii in them: that the exercise of the full power of every 
country engaged on the Allied side was called for and was 
none too mnch to secure the final and complete victory. 
And, so far as hxunan intelligence can decide, there were oc- 
caaons when, had the action of any one c^ those countries 
been different, the results would have been different. Of 
no time nor action can this be affirmed with more pcsitive- 
ness than of the period when Italy declared her neutral- 
ity and, transferring the main body of her troops from her 
garrisons along the French border to the Austrian frontier, 
released the French troops who might otherwise have been 
required to guard the Italian frontier of France, and thus 
omtributed effectively to the victory in the firet and de- 
cisive battle of the Mame. Tim has ever been the conten- 
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tion of the Italians; it is the foundation oi the charge on the 
part of the Central Empires that Italy was against than 
from the first, and there Beems no reason to question the 
soundness of the Italian contention. 

On August 20 the Pope died after a brief iUne^, hia death 
hastened, it was said, by the shock of the WoHd War, of 
which the complications which the Vatican found itself fac- 
ing were only a part. He had been first a simple Parish 
priest and afterward the beloved Bifdiop of Venice. It is 
said that he wept when he was elected to the Papal throne. 
He was a good man, miiversally esteemed and revered for 
his ample piety and philanthropy. In the beginning he is 
reputed to have threatened to "put on hia hat and walk 
out of the Vatican." But if so, he found Uie situation be- 
yond his control, and later he resigned himself to his fate 
and, leaving the directiwi of the Vatican Polity to tJiiose 
about him, he applied himself to piety and good works. 
His successor, the new Pope (Cardinal della Chiesa), who 
on his elevation took the name of Benedict XV, was of a 
noble family of Bologna and had been trained in the p£^al 
Diplomatic Service. He was therefore more familiar with 
politics than his predecessor. He was elected as early as 
possible after the death of his predecessor.' The very nat- 
ural reason for this was given that the situation demanded 
as brief an interregnum as possible. But the fact that, on 
the very day of his election, two of the American Cardinals 
landed at Naples and posted on to Rome to take part in the 
Conclave, only to learn that the last "Scrutiny" had taken 
place just an hour or two before their arrival, caused some 
gossip. It was rumored that the selection of Cardinal del- 
la Chiesa was to some extent due to the efforts of the Cu>- 
dinal Archbishop of Budapest, and that the "Scrutiny" 
on which he received a majority showed a majority of only 
two. However this may have been, there was, at times, a 
tendency to attribute to the Vatican a certun tenderness 
toward Austria-Hungaiy which on occasion caused some 
animadvermon on the part of those opposed to the Vati- 
> He WH elected September 4, 1014. 
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can's declaration of neutrality. The representatives of the 
Missions from the Central Empires and the Kingdoms com- 
posing them withdrew frran Rome, it was said, to Switzer- 
land, where their presence was a cause of considerable anxi- 
ety to the Italian Government. 

Certainly the position of the Holy See was a difficult one. 
The Spiritual Head of the Church could hardly do other- 
wise than declare his detachment from all secular strife and 
his neutrality in a war ui which those who acknowledged 
him as such were numbered by millions on both sides. It 
may be said, therefore, without undertaking to go into the 
merits of the question in any way, that the animadversion 
referred to was accordingly not directed against the Pope 
personally, but rather against the Vatican. The line was 
not alwaj^ easy to draw with precision. Yet it was drawn, 
and rarely if ever was criticism directed gainst the Pope, 
even during the most crucial hours of the war. 

The situation, however, always somewhat delicate, be- 
came during the war yet more so, and amid the complexi- 
ties of the unwonted strain it mi^t have become intolera^ 
ble but for the tact with which it was for the most part 
handled on both sides. 

Nevertheless, this was one of the biudens which Italy 
had to cany, and to an outsider it appeared to be carried 
mainly with mutual forbearance. 

During the ensuing months, Italy gradually prepared for 
eventualities, arranging to acquire, from without, grain, 
coal, on, steel, guns, and ammunition, and organizing for 
manufacturing what she cotald within Italy herself. She 
labored under great disadvantages, not the least of which 
were the machinations of the Germans who swarmed in 
Itaty, particularly in the industrial regions of the North. 
As Italy worked with more or less secrecy and her Govern- 
ment kept its own counsel, there were times during this 
pCTiod when the Allies, hard pushed in France, apparently 
felt some anxiety; indeed, there were times when they mani- 
fested an inclination to exercise a certain compulfflon on 
her by shutting down on her mipplies (rom without. Ex- 
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actions were imposed cm her as omditioDs for famiahing 
to h^ necessaiy supplies, and the ezodse of certain rules 
of intematiraial law hitherto recogniaed was eztoided to a 
degree yMeh caused much incooreiuaice and enrol scHne 
p^. 

The escape of the Gofben and the Bredau to Constanti- 
nople eaiiy in Aiigust and the effect cm the action of Tur^ 
key was ft serious complicatiCHi to Italy as well as a blow 
to the Allies — how serious was fortunately not known at 
tiie time. It unquestionably prolonged the war; but it 
tended to define more clearly the p<nnts at issue. 

The stopping of the Germans before Paris and the victory 
of the French in the first battle cS the Mame tended to 
c^set the apparently insuperable power of Germany, and as 
the interim passed, Italy grew clearer and clearer in her view 
of the questions at issue. 

Unfortunately, both Enj^and and France at sea were 
stretching the International Code to Italy's great disad- 
vantage and exafperation, as well as to that of some other 
neutral countries, and there were times when their dealing 
with shipments of cotton, mineral oU, metals, and other 
necessaries was such as to give considerable color to the 
charge that it was sheer h^h-handedness. 

Still, the general impression prevailed that Italy was 
' drawing closer and closer to the Allies, as later proved to be 
the case, whatever the views of certain elements friendly to 
Germany might be. The sympathy of the people was un- 
doubtedly witii the Allies; especially against Austria-Hun- 
gary. During the autimm and winter the Austrian Em- 
bassy was kq)t constantly guarded, and the presence of 
troops engaged in picket service on tJie streets to prevent 
demonstrations on the part of the people became one <A 
the habitual fflghts of Rome. These matters were always 
tactfully handled by the Government, which appeared un* 
exceptionally well informed, and took such precautions that 
Carabinieri and troops were invariably sent with due pre- 
vision in sufficient numbers to the proper points to control 
the situation, and in all the critical montiis between the 
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outbreak of the war and Italy's entry into the war there was 
no bloodshed in Rome and no serious outbreak. 

The Vatican also was guarded on occasions, as unobtru- 
sivdy as possible, to prevent any "accident"; for the feel- 
ing between the Vatican and the political elements compos- 
ing the order of Free Masons was such as to render advis- 
able the forestalling of all possibility of any "regrettable 
incident." No great danger of such trouble appeared on 
tiie surface, but from time to time the radical press adverted 
to the Vatican's attitude, and some anxiety must have been 
occasionally felt, inasmuch as inquiries came from Amer- 
icans as to the protection of American priests and property. 
They were assured that as full protection would be given 
them as to any other Americans; that is, all the protection 
possible.' 

In October (16) the Marquis di San Giuliano died — ^in 
harness, as he had lived — and the Premier, Sidandra, took 
over his portfolio until his successor should be selected. 

In November, Baron Sidney Sonnino was appointed 
Minister for Foreign Affairs in Salandra's reformed cabinet, 
and from this time became an ever-lncreaain^y dominant 
force in the Italian Govranment. He had represented for 
some thirty years a constituency in Tuscany, near Florence, 
and with his intelligence and his chu*acter he had long 
been a forceful factor in Italian public affaiis. He was bom 
in Pisa. His father was a Jewish banker, or of Jewish ex- 
traction, and bis mother was Scotch, which may account 
for certain elements both of intellect and decision of char- 
acter which he possessed. Also it accoimts for his having 
been reued a Protestant. That he was patriotic, goes with- 
out saying. He was able, self-contained, courageous, reso- 
lute, reticent even to secrecy, laborious, firm even to im- 

1 These bad fonnerly been a political oi^auutioa of grttt activity in wiU^ 
■Undiiig the ftdruice of Clericalism against the union of all Italy with Rome 
» tta Mpital; but with the genoal reoognition of this accomplished fact, the 
Free Haaone had settled down into a merely influential element of the noi^ 
nul itaUan political life. Th^, however, still retained an effective organisa- 
tion, and strong feelings of antagonism still survived, as wae evidenced by 
the Aaaaaaination about the end of the war of the bead of the Free Masons in 
Boote tv a aruk. 
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movability, indifTereat alike to flatteiy or censure. He 
gave himself and all that he was — and it was much — ^to his 
duties and his country. He avoided all demonstrations for 
or against him. He had been one of tiie chief founders of 
the Gwrnaie d'lialia, but he cared not a button for the 
press, either for its praise or its critidsm. He only used it 
to prcHuote his principles. He worked alone, llst^ied to the 
views of others with due defa«nce, but fonned his own caa- 
duaonB, and when he had reached than was immovable. 
What he said, he stood by, and when he spoke, it was the 
truth; but he spoke little either in public or private.^ 

Sonnino was an opponent of GioUtti, to whom many of 
the leading men in the chamber owed their advancement. 
He had been twice Pronier, but his ministiy had in each 
case lasted only ninety days. He had no turn for handling 
Parliament, and in a parliament of "Blocks" the premier 
must possess this gift. But his high character and his 
force were generally rect^nized and in this crucial hour he 
was recalled to take charge of the Foreign Office. It was 
said that at the b^inning (rf August, 1914, when on the 
outbreak of war Italy had to make her decision, Sonnino 
was in favor of her holding by her Alliance with the Central 
Empires. Be tias as it may, after he assumed the respon- 
sibihties of the Foreign OfBce hi manifested no such views, 
and after Italy's entry into the war on the side of the Allies, 
Sidney Sonnino was the backbone of the war spirit of Italy, 
the protagonist of the view that stood for fighting the war 
through to the end. Like most Italian statesmen, his in- 
terest was addressed toward the East and he was not 
greatly interested in the West. Like them, he knew little 
of America. 

During the autumn of 1914 both the German and Aus- 
trian Ambassadors were replaced, the former by Prince 
von Biilow and the latter by Baron Macchio; both diplo- 
mats of great ejqjerience, and considered by their req)ective 

' When Von Billow had failed ia his miwioii, he said that he " had been un- 
ftniunate; he had oome to a country wh«xe every one te^ed about every- 
thing and had found m powa the we man then irttQ oerer nid a word obout 
Nqrttung." 
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gOTemmeDts to possess exceptional abilities — also, both 
supposed to possess special qualifications for dealii^ with 
Italy. The new Austro-Hungarian Ambassador, Baron 
Macchio, had been Minister for Foreign Affairs, and knew 
intimately the entire histoiy of the Triple Alliance. And 
Prince von Bfilow, the new German Ambaasador, had been 
Chancellor, and not merdy was supposed to be exceedingly 
friendly to Italy, but was married to the stepdaughter of 
the Marquis Min^hetti, who had been an Italian Premia* of 
note. 

Prince von Billow arrived in Rome toward mid-December, 
some five or ax weeks after the change in the Austro-Hun- 
garian Embassy. He immediately took up his quarters in 
his chamung residence and b^an to entert^ extenravely, 
amid the roses of the villa called by their Dame and, ac- 
cording to account, he engaged sub rosa in other work than 
mere entert^nment. His advent caused considerable anx- 
iety on the part of the Embas^es of the Allies. It was 
recognized that he was Germany's "Big Gun." He was 
clever, suave, cordial, diligent, resourceful, and had all the 
self-assurance of the German high official, and with his 
prestige it was not known what weight his influence mi^t 
bear in the apparently evenly balanced scale of Italian pro- 
clivities. He had already, as had been thought, ,rendered 
Italy signal services in her diplomatic field with her neigh- 
bors, as was evidenced by his decoration of the Collar of the 
Annunziata.* 

Prince von Bfilow's receptions and dinners were attended 
by the pro-Gennan element in Roman society and in pohti- 
cal life, and by Neutral Diplomats, and Germai^ was prompt 
to avail herself of the exasperating measures adopted by 
the Allies to assert their power at sea and indicate to Italy 
how completely dependent she was on liiem. The Allies 
not only stopped neutral ships on the hi^ seas and took 
them into thdr ports, where t^ey were held, often to the 

* Von Billow was one of the doien members of the Order of the Annun- 
UBtA, the hjgheet Italian OTder, whoee members are conaidered Cousins of 
tbe King, and as such have the priTikgea of precedence ovw all but Royalty. 
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grra.t loBB of both the consignorB and cons^ees, but im- 
posed OD Italy conditions which were extremely Hamaging 
to the shippers, and certainly were not conducive to the 
betteiing of the pli^^t of the Italian people. 

In America, as in other neutral coimtries, there was at 
times exhibited much exasperation at the action of Eng- 
land and France in this line, and on an occaaon it was even 
declared in the House of R^resentatives by a member 
prominent enou^ to have been the leada* of his party 
that America was in more danger of getting into a war with 
England than with Germany. Stroi^ protests w&e, indeed, 
made to the Allies by the United States on the ground that 
the practice was not justified by International Law, and 
eventually the practice was substantially modified. It was 
hy no means unnatural that some exasperation should have 
been manifested by Italy when it is ccmsidered that she 
was not only dependent for her subsistence on the importa- 
tion of the cargoes of the ships which England and France 
were stopping on the bi^ seas and conducting into thdr 
ports, but that her people were, for the most part, friendly 
to the Allied cause. There were, indeed, times when the 
situation growing out of this action of the AlUes was suffi- 
ciently serious to cause the representatives of some of the 
neutrals peraonally friendly to the Allies grave concern. 
The effect on the press was instantaneous. From having 
been most cordial to the AlHes in their attitude, the journals 
became sharp and critical, and b^an to discuss the merits 
of the respective sides in a spirit not always too favorable 
toward the controllers of the seaways. 

This poUcy was, of course, based mainly on the appre- 
hension on the part of the Allies that Italy might export 
to tib,e Central Empires a portion of the material thus im- 
ported by her. But unfortunatdy it appeared to the Ital- 
ians that the Allies were actuated in part by a less defena- 
ble motive: that of forcing Italy into the war on their side. 
This Italy would not tolerate. The Italians have a vast 
deal of sentiment and are as easily influenced through thedr 
sentimentB as ai^ people in the world, but th^ cannot be 
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pushed. Even where it may be manifestly to their material 
intereet, they will not submit to such methods. In the 
matter under discussion the Government met the situation 
fay a decree assenting to the Allies' demand that thereafter 
bills of lading n^otiable or payable to bearer should no 
longer be pennissible. But even bo, the difficulty was not 
sensibly alleviated. 

During the autumn and winter, although Italy was neu- 
tral, she proceeded quietly with her work of preparation for 
eventualitiea. She sent commissioners and agents abroad 
to piu?chase supplies of all kinds necessary for whatever 
action on her part events might demand. She called out 
classes, or eateries of classes for training and practice, and 
she endeavored to place herself in a posture, at least, of 



Owing to her situation already described, her difficulties 
in accomplishing this were very great. And these difficul- 
ties were increased by the mystery with which her work was 
v^ed. Scnne secrecy may have been necessary, but un- 
doubtedly the extreme secrecy which it apparently was 
deoned necessary to adopt aroused suspicion on the part 
oS some and created a want of sympathy with her on the 
part of others, which resulted in consequences far from 
fortunate for Italy herself. It proved in the sequel an im- 
fortunate policy that was adopted of preventing the Ameri- 
can Press correspondents from visiting the Italian front. 
As socai as the immediate fighting fronts had been covered 
by their War correspondents, the leading American joumalB 
and periodicals sent among Hmr cleverest men to view and 
rq>ort on the Italian situation. No abler nor more earnest 
body of men appeared in Italy than those American War 
correspondents. They comprised the best in America. 
Some were trained and tried men of international reputa- 
tion who had been correspondents in all the wars of the last 
twenty-five years; others were new men chosen because of 
exceptional ability. Some had visited all the other fronts 
on both sides, and all had been on all the Allied fronts and 
had been given there every facility. Th^ came to Italy 
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friendly and full of expectancy, only to find themselves de- 
barred as neutrals from any opportunity to visit the Italian 
front, or learn anything of Italy's work save what could be 
picked up at the rear, and the sources at the rear were not 
always friraidly to Italy. Rome swarmed with those who 
if not unfriendly were at least indifferent to the Allied 
cause. Every effort was made to proems for tiie Ameri- 
cans the opportunity to recdve the same consideration that 
they had received elsewhere, but without avail. The reply 
was always a reference to some one else — sranetimes to 
Baron Sonnino, usually to General Cadoma — and at the 
end they were turned back. What is said as to this is in- 
tended Bimply as an historical statement of an unfortunate 
situation, which in the end had the consequence of leaving 
the outside world to question what the reasons were for the 
exclusive Italian polity. Hie reason given for the exclu- 
sion of the neutral correspondents was that not all of the 
neutral press representatives could be admitted to see the 
Italian front, and that no distinction eould be made be- 
tween any of the class. No que6ti(Hi can be raised as to 
Italy's right to pursue her own policy. But the flood-tide 
of American interest in Italy's work paased, and tiie golden 
opportimity to set it before America was lost. The conse- 
quence was what might have been expected, and, indeed, 
was foretold. Some held that Italy had notiiing to show; 
some that she was not serious. Others became merely in- 
different, and so renuuned to the end. Yet, during this 
entire pmod Italy was girding herself for the most stupen- 
dous ^ort in h^ histoiy, and her entire people were steel- 
ing tJiemselves to face the supreme decision on which waa 
to hinge their salvation or their destruction. 

Of this decision on the part of the Italian people, should 
it come to the issue, there could be no doubt in the minds 
of those who knew ttiem and their histoiy. Tlie only ques- 
tion was what their statesmen who were respon^ble for the 
conduct of Italian policy might, on consideration of all the 
facts involved in the momentous judgment, conclude that 
Italy could or should do. 
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An Italian i^on had already been enrolled and gone to 
France where, among other gallant young Italians, two of 
the seven Garibaldi brothras, who had req)onded to tiie call 
of Honor, using the sacred name of liberty, added their 
young lives as a precious sacrifice to the shining roll of that 
distinguished race whose sword is ever at the service of thoae 
who stand for Freedom. Their bodies were brought home^ 
and were received wit^ honors befitting tiieir noble spirit. 
And as they were in at the b^jinning, so their survivors were 
in at the end — those Garibaldis with other Italians pushing 
back the enemy in the last fierce drive ^ong the now his- 
toric Ladies' Way. 

It was a little brfore Prince von Btilow arrived to tiy his 
practised hand with Italy that the Italiui Government 
began to agnify to Austrisr-Hungary Italy's profound in- 
terest in the struggle that was shaking the foundations of 
Europe. 

The collapse of Serbia had had a great effect on the situ- 
ation both in Montenegro and in Albania, where Austrian 
influence had permeated a huge part of the coimtry, while 
Italy still retained a ceri^ain influence in the region of 
Dumzzo, and to some extrait in the whole Southern r^on. 
Albania, owing to its strat^c position and also to its sup- 
posed mineral deposits, was a sort of Naboth's vineyard 
unong the contiguous Powra^. It was a nest of intrigue 
both on the part of the rival Albanian chieftains and of the 
neighboring countries. Italy watched Austria and Greece 
jealously and they both watched Italy. Serbia and Monte- 
n^ro ^80 came in for their share of suspicion until they 
were placed hors de combat by Austria. Albania's strategic 
relation to Italy was obvious and Hie latter had maintained 
its position there through backing Essad Pasha, a force in 
the revolutionary movement which had driven out King 
"■VfiHiam of Wied." Conditions there, however, were far 
from satirfactoiy. The minority, M^essori-Cathdic,' ele- 

' Tbe MalflaM>riB were the C&tholio elementa in Northern Albania. It is 
aaid thftt King William of Wied aaked the old Moimaori diief: "Who are 
tbesB peopk whom they coll Maleesori?" 
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ment had tended toward Italy, but was now in a (Ufficult 
pOEdtion, while the Orthodox and Mohainmedan elements 
were divided. But neither was friendly to Italy further 
than dependence on her to defeat their enemies made friend- 
liness expedient. Liberty is the passion of the Albanians 
no less than of the Italians. 

As early as the latter part of August, Italy, moved, 
doubtless in part, by apprehension that Albania might fall 
completely under Austrian influence and, repudiating its 
neutrality, even side openly with Austria and Turkey, and 
certainly in part, by her apprehen^on that Valona might 
be lost to hra* forever, b^an to provide against the latter 
contii^ency. On August 28 the Italian Ambassador at 
Vienna was authorized to report to the Austrian Govern- 
ment that the British and French Governments would not 
occupy Valona, as there had been some idea tbey might do. 
The Italian Ambassador took occasion to reassure Austria 
as to Italy's attitude of neutrality not being affected by 
this fact. A few days later Italy disclosed to Germany her 
"great desire to occupy ihe Island of Saseno, of course only 
in perfect harmony with Austria-Hungary and Germany, 
and only for the purpose of upholding the agreements con- 
cerning Albania." 

The Italian Ambassador suggested that such a step 
^' would enable Italy to di^lay some activity, and thus 
div^ public opinion from its attitude of hostility to tiie 
Triple Alliance. Besides, it would serve a useful purpose to 
state publicly that the occupation had been decided upon 
by the Triple Alliance. The Entente Powers would un- 
derstand, probably to their discomfiture, that the Triple 
Alliance is still working together." 

Germany was requested to broach the matter to Austria- 
Hungary and was assured that the measure would be a 
"purely temporary' occupation for the duration of the 
war."^ 

This arrangement was carried through and Austria's con- 

I Aostro-Hunganui Sei Book 2, Doc*. 49, 50. Id., Doc. SS, <Uted Septcm- 
bw 12, 1014. 
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sent to the step was secured, when the Italian Press an- 
nounced semi-officially that Italy had no intention of occu- 
pying Valona. The Marquis di San Giuliano said that the 
suggestion of the proposed occupation of the Island of Saseno 
was to be ascribed to a misunderstanding. The Italian Am- 
bassador at Berlin, however, said the change of plan was 
because "it had become apparent that Greece would respect 
Albania's neutrality, and the intended diversion of Itahan 
ptibhc opinion from the relations with Austria had become 
superfluous, since th^e relations had become quite satis- 
factory." The chief reason was doubtless that Austria's 
consent having indicated her inability to prevent the step, 
it contained an inconvenient condition. Notwithstanding 
these denials, pubhc opinion in Italy was kept directed 
toward Italy's interests in Albania, and both sides in the 
strife were kept in a state of anxiety as to her eventuai 
action. The Marquis di San GiuHano's last days were 
occupied with the question of the sending of an Italian ex- 
pedition to Albania "to be landed from time to lime, to 
be used according to the development of affairs." 

On October 22 an xmderstMiding was arrived at between 
Italy and the Entente by which Venizelos was allowed to 
send a Greek regiment to Argyrokastro, "to avert mas- 
sacres," under a promise to withdraw his troops at a later 
date ^ould the Powers so desire, and Italy was a88iu*ed that 
"the Greek Govemmoit woiild not object to an Italian oc- 
citpation <^ Valona." Four days later the Italian battle- 
ehip Dandolo made port at Valona with "a sanitary expedi- 
ti<m on board," and contanporaneously, "special corre- 
spondents of leading Italiwi papers arrived in Valona." A 
few days later it was reported to Austria that a small de- 
tachment of Italian marines had landed on the Island of 
Saseno, and the Italian flag had been mounted on the 
highest point of the Island. The local Italian r^reaentative 
at Valona infonned the local authorities there that the oc- 
cupation had taken place, and described it as a measure 
"for the protection of Albania's neutrality and for the 
maintenance of the London Agreement." He also added 
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that no Bimilar measures were contemplated in reepect to 
Valona.' 

Local rgjiesentativcs, however, are not always fxilly in- 
formed, even in Italy. There followed the long corree|>on- 
dence between the two Governments in r^ard to the 
application of Article VII of the Treaty of the Triple Al- 
liance, without its leading to any immediate result. Italy 
based her position on what the Austrian Ambassador at 
Rome tenned "the old ciy of woe that Italy had not been 
notified in good time of our intention toward SeH3ia." ' 

Austria appeared to consider that her engag^neat "not 
to annihilate Serbia" should suffice for Italy; but Italy re- 
jected this idea promptly and announced that she "would 
not permit any encroachmrait on Serbia's int^rity and in- 
dependence." So much in her own interest. 

On December 20 the Govenmient at Durazzo, according to 
the record, appealed to Italy for protection, and requested 
the earliest possible intervention. This Gov^mnent was 
that of Esaad Pasha, who had for some time been supported 
by Italy. However, it served. On Christmas Day there 
were disturbances and "rifle-shots" in Valona, and the Ital- 
ian population sou^t refi^ in the Italian ConBulate,and the 
Ck)nsul requested the protection of Italian war-vessels. Also 
on Christmas Day, Italy, acting on the appeal, promptly 
landed marines with "landing-guns" at that point, and fol- 
lowed it up immediately with a force of several hundred 
Cwabinieri. Tlie aasi^ed reason was "the preservation of 
order and the protection of Italian citisens." Every oas, 
however, who knew the situation, knew that Italy would 
never voluntarily retire from a position so advantageous, 
if not so essential to her. 

Soon afterward AustriarHungary notified Italy that she 
would reserve her right to compensation for Italy's occupar 
tion of Valona under Article VII. So tins year closed. 

Amid the crashing of Nations into the fray there was 
much anxiety as to what Italy's course would be. The 

> Id., No. 73, dated December I. ■ Id., No. 61. 
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precise terms of the Triplice Treaty were not known, and, 
indeed, are not completely known to-day. France knew 
that Italy was not bound to miite in any action gainst 
her should she be attacked or find herself wantonly provoked 
to defend her vital interests; for a secret treaty to this 
effect had been negotiated between them in 1902.' But she 
knew the feeling in Italy botb as regarded Germany and 
herself, and Italy's allies were asserting vociferoiisly that 
Prance had committed the firat acts of war and that 
the casus fcederis provided for in their treaty had actu- 
fl% occiured. Gnmany, indeed, notified Italy of her 
expectation that Italy would mobilize her army inunedi- 
ately. 

Italy's reply was, as has been seen, to declare that the 
casus fcBderis provided for had not arisen and to declare 
that rfie would preserve her neutrality. This, though* cer- 
tainly not wholly unexpected, or at least unhoped for, was 
an immense relief to the Allies — France, England, Russia, 
and Serbia — as it was not then known that Italy had in 1913 
notified AustriarEungary that should the latter declare war 
on Serbia, she would not consider herself bound to join her. 
Even in Italy there were many persons who, ignorant of the 
true edtuation and possibly rather inclined toward main- 
taining the Triple Alliance as against France, considered 
t^t the Government had not acted fully i^ to the pledges 
which the Treaty was popularly supposed to contain. 

Unfortunately, the actions of certain Italian Statesmen 
and the manner in which Italy's entry in the war \ras dealt 
with created the impression that Italy was indifferent as to 
which side she espoused, and eventually entered the War 
soldy for what she could make out of it. Nothing could 
be more erroneous than this view, which has borne such 
unhappy fruit for Italy. Certainly, with the Italian people 
there was never any qu^on as to on which side lay thdr 
sympathies, and even among the Italian Statesmen, to those 
who were the most responsible for the policy which cre- 
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ated the impreaaion referred to, must lie ^ven the credit 
for acting in a apirit of entire if, possibly, short-sifted par 
triotism. They knew better than any one else Italy's un- 
fortunate condition. The naked truth is that when the 
War broke out, Italy was in a most difficult and perilous 
position. Her want of every conceivable necessaty of war, 
save men, they knew, and, knowing all this, they feared 
Austria's power, holding as she did positions that com- 
manded Italy's frontier from the Swiss line to the Cattaro. 
They knew and appreciated Gomany's power and appre- 
ciated the motives which mi^t make her Italy's ally in the 
future as she had been in the past. If the Alliance was 
edmply an alliance de convenance, still it had served well 
enough as to the outside world. And, finally, they knew 
France-^whom they did not now fear. And they had no 
illusions as to her attitude toward Italy. The Italians have 
long memories and deep sentiment. And Oudinot's attack 
on Rome, and Charette's Zouaves are not yet foigotten. 
"The ruin of the Vascello" is still carefully preserved as a 
monument above the Porta San Pancrazio; and wreaths 
are ever himg over the tablets which mark the breach be- 
ade the Porta Pia. Nevertheless, Italy enabled France to 
withdraw all but her customs officers from her frontier, and 
when she enta«d the war later on the side of the Allies, it 
was not because of her treaty with France; but because her 
People felt that the Allies were on the side of liberty, and 
that It^aD Freedom was linked with that of Englaud'and 
France not by treaties but in the essential Nature of things. 
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CHAPTER Xn 
ITALIAN POLITICAL STTCATION IN THE AUTUMN OP 1914 

It was conddered at the time both by England and 
France that a great step had been gained in obtaining from 
Italy a declaration of her intention to remain neutral. 
Also the manner in which she manifested this neutrality 
was undoubtedly of great service to France and the Allied 
Cause, apart from t^e immense moral support which Italy's 
decision had at this crucial time. Had Italy, instead of 
satisfying France that she was sincere in her declaration of 
neutrality, and even pursuing a policy of neutr^ty benev- 
olent in character, taken any steps to throw a vefl of doubt 
over her action, France, so far from withdrawing her troops 
from the Franco-Italian frontier, might have been com- 
pelled to maintain a force there sufficient to hold that fron- 
tier against any sudden change in Italy's poMcy, and the 
issue of the Battle of the Mame might have been essentially 
different. 

There are those in Italy who maintmn that Italy violated 
her neutrality by the excessive benevolence of her attitude 
toward the Allies, and that, instead of withdrawing so many 
of her troops ordinarily posted to guard the French fron- 
tier, and sendii^ them to strengthen her Austrian frontier, 
she should have applied the same measure to both fron- 
tiers. Italy, however, had no apprehension of any viola- 
tion of her confines where they niarched with France, but 
was far from feeling secure as to her Austrian frontier. 
And, moreover, it was along the Austrian confine that she 
looked for amelioration of conditions ^lich had been irk- 
some and mortifying to her for many years. Nice and 
Savoy might be regarded by all but dreamers and irrecon- 
cilables as irretrievably lost, but the Trentino and Trieste 
were still measurably Italian in all but title, and in those 
elements from which Austria bad deliberately extirpated 
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ItaJianiam. The Adriatic was still t^e spouse of Vem{», 
though no longer hers in possession. Divorces are not 
recognized in Italy, and on ita eastern shore yet existed 
cities and settlements where the Lion of St. Mark still stood 
as the Governmental emblem, and which maintained thdr 
Italianism (Italianit^) after generations of foreign subjugar 
tion. Italian oflBcera speaking the Venetian dialect, dis- 
guised as fishermen or boatmen, were safe among these people 
even when e3q)loring the islands and inner waterways which 
Austria utilized to double the effective power and menace 
of her Navy. TTie memoiy of Custozza axid Novara, of 
Solferino and Lissa, still remdned indelible among the peo- 
ple — ^however, for compellii^ political reasons, the states- 
men might ignore Mid feign to foiget them — and remained 
in their memory also the eternal, unforgetable infamy of 
Austrian subjugation in Lombardy and the Veneto, which 
had branded Francis Joseph with the stigma of "Emperor 
of the Hangmen." Notwithstanding tiiis, however, sad 
notwithstanding all the aasurances given informally to 
France and England by Italy, the secrecy and astuteness of 
the Italian statesmen and, perh^s, also in some measure 
the exaggerated popular idea of their tendency to a cer- 
tain MacchiaveUianism served to keep the French and 
British statesmen in a condition of scone anxiety through- 
out the early period of the War. 

This situation was not without a certain value to Italy, as 
some of her Statesmen were quick to recc^nize, and it was 
utilized promptly — ^first as a means of facilitating the secur- 
ing of futicles of prime necessity and of equipment, and 
later of securing acknowledged recognition of Italy's ser- 
vices to the Allied Cause. 

From the moment of the outbreak of the War, Italy set 
to work in her own way to prepare for eventualities. She 
could not esc^e being drawn into the sweep of the vast 
convulsion, and this her Statesmen well knew, as did every 
one who knew her people, her atuation, and her histoiy. 

The t^rible history of her subjection to Austrian tyranny 
bas been told in outline in a previous chapter. Her physical 
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situation with its difficulties and its perils may be seen from 
a glance at the map. This will disclose how France might 
attack her from the Swiss confine around to the southern 
point of Sicily, and how Austria held the commanding posi- 
tion from Switzerland around to Valona. Italy, however, 
proceeded on her path according to her own methods, with 
much deliberation, some hesitation and possibly, some 
want of precision, due to the position in which she was at 
the time. As stated, she was substantially denuded of 
everything necessary for any step that mig^t require her 
taking the field. It was subsequently chained against the 
Govenunent, when she finally entered the War, that it had 
failed to realize the necessity of providing duly for the dread 
decision she was called on to make. The criticism, while 
apparently borne out by the supervening facts, was, never- 
theless, not really justified in view of the conditions exist- 
ing at tiie time. While wheat, steel, coal, and all other 
articles of prime necessity might undoubtedly have been 
bought more cheaply than ten months later, Italy was not 
then in a position to acquire them, and had she undertaken 
to acquire them in the quantity in which she subsequently 
was called on to do, she would soon have found herself 
obliged to declare immediately for what purpose she was 
accumulating such stores. This would have meant a com- 
plete change in her policy, even had she been in a condition 
financially and politically to enable her to make such dis- 
closure. But she was not in this condition. She could no 
more have done the other than she could have openly mo- 
bilized her forces. What she did was to change her War 
Minister, who was held sranewhat responsible for her state 
of depletion, and set quietly and ddiberately to work to 
provide for futiu* contingencies. She raised an internal 
loan of some $200,000,000 from her own people, and a^ 
ranged shortly afterward for another voluntary subscrip- 
tion loan. Her industrials were induced quietly to enlarge 
and adapt their plants to possible needs; agents and mis- 
sions were sent abroad to study, investigate, and report; 
her financiers were called in to confer, all so quietly as to 
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create an air of mystery not wholly uncongenial to Italian 
policy. And gradually her available men were called out— 
not t^ claases nor for mobilization, but by categories of 
different sections, and ostensibly only for training, while 
other categories of other claases were released — until such 
confusion existed in the public mind that few among the 
uninitiated could tell how many men were imder arms or 
where they were. Su£Bce it to say that when, ten months 
later, Italy entered the War, she had forces sufficient on her 
Austrian frontier to make a successful Offenjsive on a front 
extending for some 800 kilometres. 

Certainly the difficulties of Italy were largely increased 
by the fact that for the greater part of the period ance she 
became imited, she had fallen, industrially and financially, 
under the direction, if not the control, of Germany. 

Many of her railways, her electric power, her industrial 
establishments, her financial institutions, were largely or- 
ganized, financed, and influenced, if not controlled, by Ger- 
mans. Where would it stop? Even before the War it 
was to some a matter of concern; when the Wm* came, it 
was found how perilous had become Germuiy's grasp. 
Italy had to look elsewhere — had, as it were, to beg^ 
almost de novo to build up with otha* forces. 

So much was undeniable. But material prosperity does 
not comprise the whole equation of life. Germany had 
reached out Briarifm arms, and Italy was in some danger of 
being compressed materially into a German mould— of be- 
coming Germanized. 

When, in October, the Marquis di San Giuhano died, 
working to the last moment of his consciousness with in- 
trepid courage and unwavering resolution, Signor Salandra, 
on taking personal chaige of the Foreign Office, made an ad- 
dress to the Personnd of the Consulta, in which, outlining 
his plans for Italy's guidance, he uttered a phrase which 
attracted great attention as embodying his policy. He de- 
clared that he proposed that Italy should thenceforth regard 
only her Sacro Egoismo. This phrase, which may be the 
equivalent only of her "own vital interest," but probably 
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meant more, was one of those epigrammatic phrases which, 
struck off to meet a particular occasion and the feeling which 
it exemplifies, remains to trouble the user afterward when 
the occadon has passed. It was univeraally commended at 
the time, and served to rally behind the Government many 
who hitherto had manifested little adherence to its pro- 
gramme. The very WMit of detail in the definition served 
to attract. But it produced on the outside world an im- 
pression of scepticism as to Italy's true position. 

Even in Italy it subsequently came in for connderable 
criticism as having given the world an idea that Italy's 
aims in the war were wholly selfish; but at the time it was 
much and generally applauded. It undoubtedly imported 
something of that sibylline character in which Italian states- 
manship has appeared at times to delight, but it was a warn- 
ing to whom it concerned that Italy proposed to pursue the 
path blazed by her higher interests, and it was a step in the 
direction which evraitually led her out in the open day, 
aligned on the side of the AUies. 

At this time, be it remonbered, the issue between Aus- 
tria and Germany and France and England had not become 
so clearly define! as it became soon afterward; nor had 
Germany's atrocious eysiem of terrorism been then so 
boldly and wickedly developed. The conflict still partook 
somewhat of the character of former wars. Alsace-Lor- 
raine and the invasion of Belgiiun, and die Freedom of the 
Seas were the watchwords on the one side and on the other. 
These appeared to appertmn rather to the interests of 
France, England, and Gennwiy than to Italy. Moreover, 
the fuiy of tiie war appeared to be directed by England, 
France, and Russia on the one side against Germany rather 
than against Austria, and with Germany Italy had, so far, 
no quarrel. Indeed, Germuiy had, no matter what her 
motives, stood her friend and, in fact, had at times ren- 
dered her signal service, both commercial and financial. 
Italy's traditional hostility was only against Austria. Her 
ri^ts, as she deemed them, had been ruthlessly trampled 
on by Austria. It was Austria that had held and squeezed 
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dry her provinces, driven out her sons into exile, hanged by 
hundreds those who resisted her. It was Austria who had 
held Italy herself under her guns, whereas Germany had 
professed great friendship for her, even sympathy with her 
aspirations, and had undoubtedly rendered naticmal service 
in her economic and financial development. 

The Italian Chamber at this time was the same Chamber 
Yfimh had been elected shortly before the war, under the 
leadership of Signer Giolitti, and when Signor GioUtti vol- 
untarily resigned the premiership, be had just received a 
vote of confidence by a great majority. This majority, it 
was felt by many, he could still count on. In fact, the 
Chamber was Giolitti's, and it was considered doubtful 
whether it would follow another leader without Oiohtti's 
indorsement. 

The conditions in Italy at that time, political and eco- 
nomic, were accordingly far from reassuring. She was cei> 
talnly the poorest of tiie Great Powers, and she was veiy 
dependent economically on Germany. Her grain, cotton, 
oil, steel, and meat ^e imported largely from America, 
North and South, as she did much of her other necessaries 
of life; her coal she got from England or Germatiy, as she 
did most of the other articles essential for her existence. 
She was thus dependent on other countries, and especially 
was she dependent on Geimany, which controlled in many 
fields both her ccsnmerce and finance. 

PoUticaUy she was equally badly o£f. The Socialist ele- 
ment had been growing stronger and was in open and bitter 
opposition to the Government.' 

The "Non expedU" of the Vatican had been withdrawn 
and "the Clericals" had, for the first time in years, taken 
op^ part in the Elections, and now composed an important 
if small block in the Chamber, certainly not with the design 
c^ reUeving Ihe Government from embarrassment. 

In fact, it was charged that some 212 deputies had, in 
some way, combined and, in consideration of Vatican sup- 

* It already numboed aeailj siicty TotM in the Cbambfr, to vrtiich it hon 
■bout the euue nUtioD that the Irish vote bore to the House <d Cammcaw. 
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port, agned what was known as the Gentiloni Agreement 
or Memorandum. Many of these deputies denied having 
entered into such an agreement; but, at least, the "Roman 
Question" (as the whole question of the relation between 
the Quirinal and the Vatican is tenned) had once more 
shown signs of having come to life to plague the Italian 
Government anew. And this "Roman Question" was a 
burden whose weight no one outside of Italy can esti- 
mate. 

TTie "Roman Question" is not merely the Papal claim 
to the Right of the Pope to the restoration of his Temporal 
Power, together with the Papal estates and all that apper- 
tfuns thereto, tliough it includes th^ in one interpretation 
of the term. It is tJie whole question of the relation be- 
tween the Quirinal and the Vatican. It is interminable, un- 
Buppresfflble, and all-pervasive. Its very indefiniteness adds 
to its troublesomeness and its peril. It infects nearly every 
national question and increases its complexity. Indeed, 
speaking generally, it may be said that one of the difficul- 
ties that Italy has to endure is the inherent fact that no 
National question is simple; none can be consddered on its 
own individual merits in relation to a recognized present 
condition, but has to be considered in relation to others 
past and present, often themselves far from defined, which 
adds vastly to its intricacy. The Roman Question is ever 
on the horizon even when not imminent, and during the 
war it was well within the horizon. For the Vatican was 
understood to be much out of harmony with the Quirinal 
in some of the most vital questions that in that period took 
on new vitality ^uid poignancy. It had its own relation to 
the other powers quite distinct, and certainly, at times, 
quite out ^ harmony with those of the Quirinal. This re- 
lation included diplomatic relations, sentimental relations, 
and business relations. It had, likewise, its own Press 
and its own propaganda. These facts will indicate one 
of the difficulties Uiat confronted Italy at the outbreak 
of war. 

Signor Giolitti, who for fifteen years had been the most 
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powerful political leader in Itafy, arrived in RcMne to at- 
tend the reopening ot the Fariiament, which took place on 
the 3d of December (1914), when it was supposed by some 
that the Salandra Ministry would indicate to the country 
tiiat its vital interest demanded its siding openly with the 
Allies. Up to this time the fonner premier had given no 
public indication of his attitude toward Italy's future 
policy; nor, indeed, had the Government given any clear 
edgn <k its future policy, save as embodied in Salandra's 
sibylline announcement that Italy would regard her "Satso 
Egoismo." Hie Statement of the Government, made hy 
the pranier on tiie 3d of December, ccmtained a declaration 
of Italy's ri^^t to remain neutral, but went on to assert that 
in the oiigiu of the war and in its manifest finality there 
existed a conflict of interests between Italy and the Central 
Elmpires, and that neutrality did not suffice to guaranty 
them against the consequences of the vast conflict. He 
added that, in the seas and lands of the ancient continent, 
whose political configuration was being transformed, Italy 
had vital interests to safeguard and just aspirations to 
affirm and sustain. The reference to the Trentino and Tri- 
este brought fortii a tremendous burst of enthusiasm, show- 
ing the drift of public sentiment. It soon became known, 
however, tiiat &s posonal friends of Giolitti were eameeUy 
engaged in minimizing the supposed meaning of the Govem- 
meait declaration, and on the 6th of December Giolitti read 
in the chamber a correspondence which had taken place in 
August, 1913, between his former Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, the Manjuis di San Giuliano, and himself relative to 
Italy's position as to neutrality when Austria sought her 
coK^>eration in her contemplated attack on Serbia. It 
showed that Austria at that time had designs against Ser- 
bia, and attempted to secure Italy's co-operation, but was 
informed plainly that Italy would in such case consider her- 
self not bound by the Treaty of the Triple Alliance to unite 
with her ally. The disclosure by the former premier of his 
correspondence with the fonner Minister for Fordgn Af- 
fairs, and of the latter's reply to Austria regarding Italy's 
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ccmetructioQ of the Treaty of the Ttiple Alliance, continued 
to cause much apprehension, and what bad at &iBt been ac- 
cepted as a patriotic disclosure to establish the right«oua- 
nees of Italy's position was considered by many as a step 
in an intrigue to weaken the existing cabinet and seciu« the 
reins of power in the interest of the Central Empires. The 
Chamber, however, on a vote of confidence in tiie Govera- 
jn&at, leistered 413 for and only 49 against the Govern- 
ment. The Chambo' nwe for recess on the llth <^ De- 
cember. 

Immediately after the arrival in Rome of the new Gennan 
Ambassador, Prince von Bfilow, Signor Giolitti had an in- 
terview with him, which caused much criticism, and which 
his explanation, that he had accidentally encountered the 
Ambassador on the street and had called on him the next 
day simpty to pay his respects, did not serve to disarm. It 
was alleged by his adversaries that his visit to the Ger- 
man Ambassador took place on the ISth of December, the 
day after the latter arrived in Home and the day before he 
had his first conversation with the official representatives 
of the Government, Premier Salandra and Baron 8onnino, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

It would appear that the Ex-Premier imdoubtedfy had the 
intention of taking from his successor and the tatter's Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs, if not the credit for the policy of 
neutrality for Itaty, at least that of being the leader of the 
party of neutrahty. He appears to have been successful^ 
and from this time Signor Giolitti became the protago- 
nist of the policy of neutrality, if not absolute, certainly im- 
to Italy should be attacked or in imminent danger of being 
so. It cannot be said that his work — which in the sequel 
proved imavailing, secured for him great appreciation from 
Aiffitria, for not a word of appreciation appears in the 
Deqwtches between the Austnan Foreign Office and its rep* 
resentatives in Rome; while, on the other hand, his re- 
ported part in the negotiations which were carried on with 
the intent to prevent Italy's entry into the war on the side 
<tf tiie Allies obtained for him such bitter hostility from 
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those who opoused her entry into the war that his hotise 
had to be guarded as carefully as the Austrian Embassy, 
and he who had once been the People's idol was, it mig^t 
almost be said, driven from the city.^ 

Also he had an immenfie prestige for astuteness, and when 
his pronunciamento appeared r^arding the wisdom of 
Italy's remaining at peace, and accepting the "Farecchio" * 
that could be obtained for her at Austria's hands without 
war, it wae taken as an open chaUenge to the Government 
as the responsible representative of the Italian people. It 
was, indeed, charged with such grave consequences to the 
country that the Government was aroused to the inmiinence 
of the peril, and it forthwith set itself to meet the challenge 
before the People. The Press was promptly immuzzled, 
and the press campaign that ensued was superiaUvely bitter, 
as Italians love to have them.' 

Fortunately for his exponents, Germany's and Austria's 
attitude had sunk deep into the hearts of the People, and 
they were easily played on by those who advocated throw- 
ing off the yoke and boldly proclaiming Italy's independence 
of all foreign trammels. The War party was as passionate 
as the other party was cool and deliberate, and tiie former 
worked with the tide. The Interventionists, as they were 

* It waa Keow&lly lumwed tluoii^uiut Rome that his frienda Bpirited 
Sigoca' Giolitti awi^ three days before the Fnrliiiment wm to be reomw-ftibled, 
in order to prevent the execution of a plot against liis life. This plot was al> 
hided to later in the Cbsmber. Whaterer may have been the basis tar the 
atory of the pbt against the life of the former premier, it is oertaia that lus 
aetivitiee in connection with the effort of the Central Empires to prevent the 
war party in Italy from attaining thor aha of drawing her into the war bad a 
great effect for a oonsiderable period, and at times gave promise of being soo- 
ocMf uL It was believed that not only from Rome but from his counUy plaoe at 
Cavour, in Lombardy, he was the inspiring spirit of the anU-Intervention- 
iata, and it served to have only a letter from him to one of lus foUowefB on 
the queation of the Government's policy to throw the countty into a fermmt. 

■Fareccfaio: the "equivalent." 

* Among the most violent of the attAoks on the former premio* was the 
Gionuiie dUlaHa, a journal which had been founded in part by Sataaao aad 
— it was said — Salandra, and in which the former still retained an intcmat. 
It was conducted by a devoted follower of his, and thus oame to be oonsidend 
as a Bc^ of semi-official organ trf the Government. 
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tenued, had all along been vociferous in their denimciation 
of the neutral position which the Govenunent had assumed, 
and they were kept in a state of activity by men as earnest 
as the Advocate Barzelaij the eloquent irredentist Deputy 
of a Roman constituency, and Signor Bissolati, leader of 
the interventist socialists, and one of the most devoted and 
lofty-minded Italians of the time. 

With these men were others of equal earnestness, if not 
in such signal position, such as the Deputies Albertini (head 
of the great Italian newspaper, the Corriere deUa Sera, of 
Milan), Eugenio Chiesa, etc., and the tide b^an to set so 
strongly toward war that tiie Government was fain to talte 
measures to prevent Italy's being swept into the war in a 
condition of substantial unprepaj-ednees. 

A Government crisis began in November, due in part to 
the apprehension that Italy was not prqiaring herself prop- 
erly for eventualitira, but it resolved itself into a simple 
Cabinet reozganization, and several new members con- 
sidered stronger men, less liable to Giolittian influences, 
were taken in. Among these, Signor Carcano, who took 
over tiie Treasury, was an old Garibaldian, while the War 
Ministry was intrusted to General Vittorio Italo Zupelli, 
whose father, a native Istrian, with just prevision, had 
named him Italy Victor, axty years before. The appoint- 
ment of these gentlemen was an indication of the drift of 
Italian sentiment which could not be mistaken. Tlie ef- 
forts of the representatives of Germany and Austria, en- 
couraged by GioUtti and the anti-interventionists, who were 
supposedly encouraged by the neutralists of the Vatican, 
were now redoubled. 

The new toms which Austria was, in face of the immi- 
nently threatened break, prepared to offer were ^ven out 
tbnn^ suggestions in the press, and Herr Erzberger, the 
German Catholic representative, came to Rome and into 
evidence somewhat inopportunely, as his presence and sup- 
posed mission added fuel to the already lighted fires of pop- 
ular indignation against the ultradiplomatic intrigues of 
Germany and Austria. However divided Italian public 
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opinion may be, and however violent factionalism may in 
its manifestations appear, no surer way to bring wiion can 
be imagined than an attempt on the part of outeideiB to in- 
terfere between them. It is inevitably fatal to the side 
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CHAPTER Xin 

GERMAN AND AUSTRIAN INTRIGUES TO KEEP ITALY 
NEUTRAL 

In anticipation of the arrival in Borne of Prince von 
Bolow, the new German Ambassador, and of the probable 
purpose of his selection being to draw Italy into a position 
of obligation to Germany, the Italian Government on De- 
cember 9 (1914) made a protest to the Austro-Himgarian 
Government agiunst the invasion of Serbia by the Imperial 
forces without coming to an imderstanding with Italy before 
doing 80, and declared that such a step, even without the 
intention to annex permanently Serbian territory, tended to 
disturb seriously the equilibrium in the Balkans provided 
for in Article VII of the Treaty of the Triple Alliance. It 
recalled to Austria-Himgary that that power had assumed 
piecisely this position against Italy a few years before, diu*- 
ing the latter's war with Turkey. And it demanded of 
AtistriarHxmgaiy an immediate exchange of ideas and a 
concrete arrangement with Italy on a matter which touched 
so cloedy Italy's most vital political and economic interests.^ 

On the same day the Italian Government notified its 
Ambassador at Beriin of the step tak^i, and instructed him 
to inform the German Government thereof, and to e^qilain 
to it the close connection between Italy's foreign and domes- 
tic policy, and make it plain that the current of public opin- 
ion manifested by those in favor of neutr^ity did not signify 
any renunciation of Italian interests in the Balkans and the 
Adriatic, or of Italy's aspirations, but simply that they c<hi- 
sidered tiiat these would be rather promoted by her neu- 
trslity. And Ihat, should the contrary appear, the reaction 
in Italian public opinion and the consequences thereof would 
become vety grave, and this the Government was obliged 

> lUliui Grwen Book (May 20, 1915), Does. No. 1 and 2. 
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to take into cognizance, and prevent if possible. This step, 
it was xmderetood in Italy, was to place Italy in an entirely 
independent attitude in her dealings with Austria, and obvi- 
ate any contemplated action on Germany's part aa an in- 
termecUaiy. 

To this notification, the Austro-Hungatian Govenuuent 
responded in a long ai^ument, declaring that Its occupation 
of any part of Serbia was simply momentaiy and in pursu- 
ance of military exigency, and it declined any exchuige of 
views as to the matter as unnecessaiy. 

Germany, however, acted promptly and, as might have 
been foreseen, effectively to prevent Italy's having any op- 
portunity to break with Austria, and on December 15 the 
Italian Government received information from its Ambaa- 
sador in Vienna that Germany had "succeeded in convino 
ing" Count Berchtold of t^e importance of entering into an 
exchange of views witli Italy touching l^e "compensations" 
provided for in Article VII of the Triple Alliance Treaty 
should Austria-Hungary occupy any part of the Balkans 
either permanently or as a merely militaiy occupation. 

On December 19 Prince von Bulow informed the Italian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, in his first interview with him 
after his arrival in Rome, that he was au covrcaU with the 
representations made by Italy at Vienna, and that he had 
stated at Berlin that It^y was in the right and had eveiy 
reason to desire discussion of the matter. Sonnino there- 
upon declared that the majority of t^e Nation was in favor 
of the preservation of neutrality, but only on the presup- 
positJon that by means oi Neutrality it should be posuble 
to obtain the fiilfilment of certain National aspirations. 
And that the Savoy Monarchy derived its greatest strength 
from its representation of the National Sentiment.^ 

This was followed by considerable correspondence be- 
tween the Governments of Italy and AustriarHungary, 
with an occasional exchange of ideas and consequent steps 
on the part of Italy and Germany, in which Italy's inter- 
ests and aspirations beyond the Adriatic were presented 

1 Italian Orem Book, Doc. No. 8, Deoember 20, 1914. 
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veiled in more or less nebulous diplomatic language. 
Through it all, however, Baron Sonnino, speakiog for 
Italy, held firmly to the idea of Italian revindication of 
what Italy deemed Italian. Austria-Hungaiy, pressed by 
the Serbian forces, withdrew from the regions occupied t^^ 
her in Serbia; but Sonnino insisted that this did not settle 
the question he had raised. He did not, he stated, wish to 
be placed in the position of appearing to seek a quarrel 
with Austria, but the ground of future friction and enmity — 
and more, still remained and should be eliminated. 

Meantime, the Italian People began to show unmistak- 
able signs of leaning toward tiie Allies. The Austrian Am- 
bassador, fresh rettimed from his Christmas holiday, com- 
plained to Sonnino on January 6 (1915) that the Italian 
spirit f^peared to him more bellicose than when he had left 
Rome before Christmas. Sonnino apparently did not con- 
idder it so. He said the Chamber was readier to follow the 
Government's lead in its programme of neutrality; but he 
pointed out that this very attitude favoring neutrality was 
based on the belief that such neutrality was the best mode 
of attaining certain national aspirations, and, while ad- 
mitting that Austria's retirement from Serbia made it ap- 
pear less opportune at the moment to discuss Italy's rights 
under Article VII, the questions which caused friction and 
peril still inhered in the situation and should be solved. 
He then broached the ever-buming question of territorial 
recession to Italy of those regions occupied by Italians, 
giving therefor certain obvious reasons. The Austrian Am- 
bassador was far from ready to accept such an idea, but 
suggested instead that Albania (that is, annexation of Al- 
bania) might satisfy Italy ! This Baron Sonnino promptly 
disposed of, saying that Italy's interest in Albania was a 
n^ative one and was confined to seeing that no other power 
annexed it. He returned to the Italian demand for the re- 
demption of the Italian elements which stiU remained out- 
side of Italy's confines and which had, as experience showed, 
been in grave danger of being suffocated by Slavic or Ger- 
man pressure. This conversation resulted in an xmder- 
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standiog that these matters should be further discussed in 
both Rome and Vienna.' 

Meantime, Von BQlow was diligently at work with the 
apparent design of satisfying Italy that Germany was secur- 
ing from Austria all that Austria would in any case con- 
cede, however mudi less it might be than Italy mi^t de- 
mand. Italy's demand of the irredentist fonnula of "The 
Trentino and Trieste" he declared unrealizable. Tbia atti- 
tude was also approved at Berlin.* 

In ^e discussion which went on, each side endeavored to 
induce the other to fonnulate what would be demanded or 
conceded; but both were too wily to be caught in such a 
manoeuvre, which would have placed in the other's hands 
a potent wei^n. As the discussion proceeded, however, 
Italy's aspirations were gradually disclosed in plainer and 
more enlai^ed terms. Baron Sonnino informed Prince von 
Billow cm the Ist of February that he would not define 
Italy's demands so long as Austria stood out against the 
principle of cession of territoiy held in the Empire, whether 
tiiey concerned the Trentino, Trieste, Istria, or anything 
else, and he gave an intimation that the difficulties and 
exigencies were not diminishing.' This was a plain intimar 
tion of Italy's claims now extending beyond the irredentist 
formula of, "The Trentino and Trieste." Austria-Himgary 
now began to aigue that Italy herself had gone beyond the 
provisions of Article VII in holding on to the Dodecanese 
and in occupying Valona. But that argument of Tu Qvague 
had little effect on the Italian statesmen, and the chief re- 
sult was that the discussion turned off to old issues which 
rather increased than diminished the antagonism betweoi 
the two Governments. 

About the middle of February there was a certtun stiCFen- 
ing of public opinion in Italy. After considerable more or 
less apparently futile discussion as to Article VII, Baron 
Sonnino, on February 17, instructed the Italian Ambas- 
sador at Vienna, to inform the Austrian Government cleai^ 

* Green Book, May 20, 1915, Doo. No. 2, pp. 12, 13, 14. 

'/b., pp. 18,18. *n.,p.n. 
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that its failure to interpret this Article otherwise than as 
requiring the antecedent accord with Italy as to compensar 
tion could not be regarded by Italy as other than a viola^ 
tion of such Article and evidence of Atistria's determina- 
tion to resume her freedom of action and, in such case, 
Italy would hold herself fully jtistified in resuming her own 
freedom of action with a view to safeguarding her intei^ 
ests. Fate was now moving with sure steps. 

The day before, Gie Italian Minister had set forth plainly 
to Prince von Btilow Italy's position in this matter. Lay- 
ing aside the tranmiels of official reserve, he in reply to a 
question whether Italy would not be satisfied by conces- 
sions in Albania or elsewhere, informed the German Ambas- 
sador that it was not a question of greater or less conces- 
sions that might appease Italian national aspirations and 
suffice to assure Italy's neutrality. He declared that it was 
not a question of a lot of conquests or of m^alomaniacal 
ambitions, but of the most sensitive idealism (tasto) of the 
popular ^irit (anima) — of the national sentiment. The 
Monarchy of Savoy, he explained to him, found its chief 
root in the personification of tbis national idealism, and so 
strong was this root that it had enabled it to rule and win 
out in face of the Papacy, and in the long contest with it 
and with Socialism in its most revolutionaiy period. It 
was not a question of this ministiy or of that. The flood 
of public opinion would overwhelm and sweep away all 
obstacles whatsoever. Nor could it be stayed by fine ar- 
guments, or obscure presages of danger, however great.' 

After further discussions, in which Austria declined to 
concede Italy's interpretation of Article VII, to the effect 
that the movement on Austria's part f^ainst Serbia re- 
quired an antecedent accord with Italy, the Italian Minister 
sent, on March 4, a final reassertion (^ Italy's podUon to 
the following effect: First, that no militaiy action by Aus- 
tria in the Balkans could be taken without a complete ante- 
cedent accord with Italy, who stood rigorously by the text 
(^ Article VH. Second, that evety infraction of the fore* 

•/(l.,pp. 20, 30. 
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going would be considered by Italy as an open violation of 
the Trealy, which would cause Italy to resume her fuH 
freedom of action to guaranty her own rights and inter- 
ests. Third, that no proposal or discussion of compensation 
avuled to lead to an accord which did not contemplate 
cession of tenitoiy already possessed by Austria. Fourth, 
that, based on Article VTI, Italy exacted compensation for 
the initiation of the mih'taiy movement in the Balkans by 
Austria-Himgary, independently of the results which such 
movement might attain, without waiving her right to de- 
mand fiuther compensatory concessions conditioned on 
further advantages which Austria-Hungary mi^t obtain. 
Fifth, that with regard to the compensation for the initiation 
of the militaiy movement, so far from its being kept secret, as 
Austria had desired, it must be effectively carried out by the 
immediate transferrence of the territory ceded to Italy, who 
would occupy it at once. Sixth, that, for reasons already 
given, Italy would not admit any claim by Austrisr-Hungaiy 
for compensation for Italy s occupation of the Dodecanese 
or of Valona. 

This bold notification appears to have awakened both 
Germany and Austria-Hungary to the gravity of the situa- 
tion, and the Austrian Minister for Foreign Affaira, Baron 
Burian, on March 7, voluntarily informed the Italian Am- 
bassador that he would very shortly give an answer to the 
Italian view of the principle of Article VII. Prince von 
Biilow, on his part, notified Baron Sonnino that his Gov- 
ernment considered that it could assure Itaiy of Austria- 
Himgary's final change of attitude on the principle of Arti- 
cle VII. This was followed a day or two later by a com- 
munication from Berlin that the Austrian Government had 
requested Germany to notify Italy that it was ready to enter 
into negotiations with Italy conformable to Baron Sotmino's 
proposal, and on the basis of the cession to Italy of terri- 
tory possessed by Austria. The proposal was also made 
that the Government's declaration to the Italian Parliament 
should be prepared in concert with Austria. On this. Baron 
Sonnino observed that he had never proposed to inform 
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the Pu'liament of the opemDg of D^otiationB r^arding the 
matter, but had referred to the necessity not to keep secret 
the accord as soon as it should be conduded. 

This having been presented clearly to the Austro-Hun- 
garian Government, the latter hastened in face of the mani- 
fest gravity of the situation to accept the principle of Italy's 
contention for a previous arrangement for compensation 
out of the Italian territory held by Austria. Sonnino, how- 
ever, was too astute to permit Italy to be hung up in the 
air indefinitety by such a step. He therefore laid down 
three conditions: first, secrecy during the n^otiations; 
second, the immediate putting into effect of t^e terms ar^ 
lived at; third, the application of the principle to the entire 
duration of the war. And he fixed a limit of two weeks for 
any n^otiations touching this matter.' 

Hie condition as to cession of territory held by her was 
not, in Austria's view, possible, and Prince von Billow used 
all his diplomacy to obtain frtwn the Italian Minister a 
modification of it. But Sonnino stood firm. Perhaps, he 
knew what the result would be, as he certainly knew 
what the effect on the Italian people would be should Aus- 
tria reject his conditions. On this, Austria haggled for a 
time; but eventually, on April 1, she offered The Trentino, 
but demanded therefor a free hand in the Balkans, includii^ 
complete control in Albania, and Italy's repayment of all ihe 
government's outlay in the region ceded and her assumption 
of the proportionate part of the public debt. She also de- 
manded guaranties of Italy's benevolent neutrality. This, 
Sonnino likewise rejected, referring to Austria's offer as "a 
strip of territory," and Burian renewed his request that he 
formulate his demands. When later on in April (8), after 
fiuther negotiations in which Austria-Hungary appeared 
at first to spar for time, the Italian Minister finally con- 
sented to formulate Itafy's demands, they were so far- 
reaching and comprehenmve that ihe Austro-Hungfuian 
Government declined firmly to accede to those on which 
Italy counted moet, and Italy cast in her lot with the Allies, 

> Id., p. 41. Tel^nun of Marob 10, 1916. 
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and made her decision of renouncing formally h^ treaty of 
d^enaive alUance on which she had founded her whole for- 
eign policy for thirty odd yeus. The step contained in it 
the dread decision of war. 

During these negotiations, along in February (1915), the 
conditions in Italy appeared to have reached a somewhat 
new phase; public opinion appeared to indicate that the mil- 
itary sitxiation had improved greatly within the last two 
months and that matters were f^jproaching a crisis. A 
mariced rise in the price of all foodstuffs had at one time 
caused serious anxiety, and a certain commotion had ensued, 
more especially in the southern part of Italy and in ths re- 
ffOB. bordering on the Adriatic. The Government, however, 
was manifestly uong its best efforts to ameliorate the ^tuar 
ticm. It had done away with imposts on grain and had taken 
possession of vessels available to tran^ort grain to Sicily and 
Sardinia and to Adriatic ports from which fear of floating 
mines and of other war perils had driven the customary pri- 
vately-owned vessels on which that shore largely d^)ended. 
The store of grain reached, by report, as high as 8,000,000 
bushels. It was evident that something of moment im- 
pended. All sorts of rumors circulated in r^ard to negotia^ 
tions between Italy and Austria and Italy and Germany. 
In face of what impended, Italy, as generally happened in 
face of a great crisis, grew calm. 

It was well understood that if Italy were to muntun her 
position and, possibly, even her form of Govemmoit, she 
must find her condition improved at the close of the war. 
The division in public sentiment was whether this should 
be done by diplomacy or by arms. The improvement in 
her situation depended on two conditions: the realignment 
of the boundaries between her and Austria so that The Tren- 
tino should be taken within those boundaries and become 
once more geographically an integral part oS Italy; and the 
exteaision of those boundaries along the Alpine summits and 
the rivers so aa to leave her with a defensible confine. Sec- 
ondly, tlie extension of her authority so as to create for her 
defensible frontiers to the eastward. This meant that sbe 
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felt that, so long as Austria commaoded all of the strat^c 
positions and the extended inner watenrays and harbors on 
the eastern edde of the Adriatic, so long, Italy would remain 
under the menace of her guns. 

Some infonnal steps were taken about this time by repre- 
sentatives of neutral powers to sound the representatives 
of other neutral powers as to tiie possibility of acting in a 
certain concert and addressing identic notes to the belliger- 
ents; but it was learned that Italy did not feel inclined to 
take part in any collective action, but felt rather that even 
should any move be made along parallel lines at any time, it 
would be better for her to move individually. 

The great movement made by the Allies with a view to 
forcing the Dardanelles and capttiring Constantinople had 
a certain effect on the public opinion of the people in Italy; 
but the statesmoi who were better infonned inclined to feel 
that the enterprise as actually conducted in the first instance 
by the aea power alone coidd hardly succeed unless the forces 
were greatiy augmented. Should the requisite forces be 
sent, it was considered that it would tend at least to "ripen 
matters," especially in the direction of the Balkans. 

It is impossible not to recognize in tiie dealing of the 
Italian Foreign Office with Austria during this period a de- 
termination to push Austria-Hungary to the wall, and if 
Italy should, or could, escape entry into the war, to demand 
therefor complete compensation through the liberation of 
Italian territoty—as complete as Austria could make. It is 
impossible not to recognize further that the chief motive 
for this policy was the desire to meet the donands of the 
Italian people themselves, by the redemption of the irre- 
dentist r^ons and their indusion within Italy's confines; 
and, secondly, by laying down those confines so as to be de- 
fensible. There was no pretense of sentiment about Baron 
Sonnino in bis dealing with Austria. His reasons were al- 
ways the inexorable necessities of the situation. He de- 
ared secrecy as to the fact <^ the negotiations because, 
pending their conclusion, the Italian people would become 
excited. He deau^ compensation because Austria-Hun- 
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gary, to bind Italy, had bound herself to certain things 
which she had vic^ted. He desired immediate execution 
of any agreement arrived at, because he doubted the good 
faith of Austria-Hungaiy. He enlarged his demands from 
time to time because he was in no hurry to have them ac- 
c^ted and thus bmd Italy to inaction. So he brou^t on 
himsdf in the sequd the charge ai having traded with 
Austria-Hungaiy and with the Allies. If the cha^ be that 
he amply traded, the chu^ is not true. The passion of 
Italy, burnt in till it has become a part of the fibre of h^ 
national life, is the Redemption of those elements of the 
Italian race who, through the years, though subject to the 
effacing rule of the stranger, have retained their Italian 
character and yearning to be reunited to the great body <^ 
the race. Next to this, the ruling principle of the Itidian 
Foreign policy was the strengthening of Italy by obtaining 
for her defensible boundaries in place of those which had 
been fixed by Austria for the veiy purpose of holding her 
imder the menace of her guns by land and by sea. This 
Sonnino had ever in mind; this aspiration he strove to 
realize, and he subordioated to it all else. If this was an 
^lotistic policy, it was, at least, no more so than was the 
policy of Italy's neighbors. In entering into the Triple Al- 
liance the egotistic aims of all the signatories were frankly 
recognized, and its very baads was tiiedout des. Proviaon 
was made by Article VII, as we have seen, for reciprocal 
compensation should either signatory extend its power at 
1^11 in the Balkans.' 

' There is an interoitjiig dooument in t&e Auatiian Red Book No. 2, Doo. 
No. 8, JanuATf 14, 191S, being an inBtniotion from Count Bsrchtold to the 
Austrian Ambaasadw at Rome, pving a sunuDary of two reports from Prince 
von BQlow at Rome to his GovBmmeat. In the summary the Oeiman Am- 
baaaador sayB both Qiolitti and Baran Sonnino "reaffirm their friendly at- 
titude toward the Triple AUiance, and regret that Italy was not in a poaition 
to enter the war on the side of her allies." They are reported by him as hav- 
ing dwelt on the failure <A Austria-Hungary to oommunicate with her ally 
before she addreaaed hw note to Serbia; the bad impression in Italy at the 
aggreaaive terms of the note; the view that Austria-Hungary oould not oon- 
duat a war and was doomed to destruotion; and the beUef that the Italian 
dynasty oould not maintain the throne if IWy abould fail to (^taia tem- 
tc»ial advaatagee from the gen 
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During the progress of these n^otiations, which were 
naturally not wholly unknown to the Allies, the latter were 
striving unremittir^y to prevent any settlement of the 
questions involved which would keep Italy from siding ac- 
tively with them. They accordingly foUowed with acute 
interest the efforts of tiie German and Austrian Ambas- 
sadors: Prince von BQlow and Baron Macchio, to bring 
about a satisfactoty solution of the questions between 
AustriarHimgaiy and Itsiy, and endeavored sedulously to 
prevent the two governments from coming to an agreenoent. 
The wide and irreconcilable divergence of fundamental in- 
terests of the two nations presented to the Allies a fertile 
field for the exercise of their active diplomacy. They recog- 
nized the passion of Italy as they rec<^zed the supreme 
importance in Italy's view of Italy's emancipating herself 
from tibe perpetual menace of Austrian invaeion by securing 
frontiers that would be reasonably defensible along the whole 
Austrian line. To these two motives they addressed their 
diplomacy, with fruitful results. As the possibilities of a 
successful issue of the Gtennan-Austrian and Italian nego- 
tiations fluctuated, the Allies grew more anxious and more 
pressing, and active n^otiations began between their rep- 
resentatives and the Italian Giovemment to bring Italy into 
the war on their side. The record of these n^otiations has 
not yet been published, but the secret Treaty, which was 
signed at London on April 26, 1915, as their practical re- 
sult, was published by the Revolutionary Government of 
Rusraa in 1917, and was translated and republished first in 
an EngUsh periodical,' and is now accessible to all in this 
unofficial form. 

The conversations which led up to the treaty extended 
over some little time, as Russia had to be coiWted and 
brou^t into the plan, as the generally accepted guardian 
of the Slavs of the South. The result, however, was the 
Treaty of London. On the same day, April 26, Italy ad- 
hered to the London Pact of September 5, 1914, and bound 
herself to make peace only when her Allies should do so. 

■ New Europe. 

Digitized By Google 
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Nor were England and France entirely complaisant, for it 
was recogDized that Italy's demands vrere by no means as 
moderate as they had hoped, and, if acceded to in full, 
would have a tendency to place it in Italy's power to make 
of the Adriatic substantially a closed sea and almost an 
Italian lake. The military situation, however, became so 
serious, and ihe belief became so strong that It^y was re- 
newing her negotiations with Austria for the "Farecchio" 
of Giolitti, that England and France acquiesced in Sonnino's 
demands, and after certain delays the Treaty of london was 
signed on April 26, 1915. The secrecy with which its terms 
and, as far as possible its existence, were guarded, ^owed 
Sonnino's careful handling. The rumor became current 
that France and England had engaged to ^ve more than 
Austria, and, unh^pily for Italy, became prevaloit; also 
the rumor that she was trading at the same time with both 
sides, and was playing the one against the other to extort 
the greatest price possible. Even the supposititious terms 
were stated; but ^e true facts were not known until the 
pubhcation by the Bolsheviks of the Rusaan copy. 

It is understood that Baron Sonnino's explanation of 
what has been charged as an example of Italy's wish to drive 
a hard bargain is, that there was no intention (^ bargaining 
at all; but the proposal of the terms laid down, so far as 
they related to the Trentino, Trieste, Dalmatia, and the 
Adriatic, was based on the necessity to remove from the &tid 
of uncertainty and of future contention questicms in which 
Italy was vitally interested, and which if left op&a. mi^t 
create antagonism and clashes between Italy and the otiier 
Allies which might prevent the peace, for which so much 
sacrifice was being incurred, from being established on a 
permanent basis. These questions concerned Italy's most 
vital interests, as they related to the redemption of her irre- 
dentist dements, and to her securing frontiers reasonably 
defensible against her age-long foe and oppressor. As to 
the rest of the terms, the Mgpan Islands were, he contended, 
taken from Turkey and were held by Italy under tlie treaty 
of Lausanne^ and Turkey had failed to meet the conditions 
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on which they would have been restored to her. The pro- 
visions r^arding Italy's share in Asia Minor and Africa 
were baaed on Italy's right to be placed on a parity with 
the other great powers among the Allies, and to have recog- 
nized her equal right with them to the development of her 
economic interests. Fiimie was conceded to the Croatians 
because Russia's consent to the treaty had to be secured 
and Sazonoff donuided it — ostensibly aa an outlet for the 
Slavs of the South. 

Such, it is understood, are the reasons assigned by the 
Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs of the terms dooanded 
of the Allies. That he was somewhat exacting can hardly 
be gainsaid, but what he demanded was mainly enemy ter- 
ritory, much of which had been wrenched from Itfdy, and 
that he had sotmd reason for his apprehensions and for 
the postion he assumed, touching t^e frontier in the Alps 
and the Eastern Adriatic, subsequent events have fully 
established, llie charge which has done Italy so much 
harm — ^that she bargained with the two aides to see which 
of them would give her most for the espousal of their cause 
— however it may appear to be sustained to those who 
know only the surface, is not justified in the view of those 
who knew the Italian people at that time. These know 
that tbey could not have been led to espouse any cause but 
that of the Allies, at least so long as the Allies held out any 
recognition of Italy's claim to the redemption of her unre- 
deemed co-nationals. The whole body of the correspon- 
dence between the Italian Government and Italy's former 
allies under the treaty of the Triple Alliance discloses 
the inflexible resolution of Italy to wrest from Austriar 
Hungary the irredentist r^ons, which Italy, at heart, has 
never ceased to claim aa her own, and which, indeed, had 
nenrer ceased to claim Italy as their mother save in so far 
as Austria, by transposition and other means, smothered 
their voice. This and the second, but equally stringent 
demand of Italy, that Austria should not, without previous 
arrangement with her, extend her power in the near Bal- 
kans in any manner that would change the Status quo In 
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the near East, were steadfast^ maintained by Banm Son- 
nino from the veiy firat step in his correqjondence with the 
Austro-Hungarian Government. 

The steady enlargonent of Italy's idea of what the Treaty 
of liie Triple Alliance referred to as "CompensatioD," as 
titat idea became defined, the Austria-Hungary repreasi- 
tatives termed "Blackmail"; but nothing is disclosed in 
the Italian correspondence to give reason to believe that 
Italy would have accepted any "ccnnpensation" which Aus- 
tria offered, or would have offered. Indeed, Banm Son- 
nino's correqx>ndence is an intraesting q)ecimen of the old 
dipl<Hnacy in which the opponent is steadily driven from 
one posiUon to another without securing anything tangible. 
Austria was gradually forced to yield, little by little, con- 
cessions which she had stoutly maintained she would never 
yield, and when she had yielded, she was never any nearer 
attaining her aim than when Italy first laid her comj^aint 
before her. A reading of the Italian Foreign Minister's 
coneqxindence discloses the fact that he gradually unfolded 
to Austria's startled vision a programme for Italy which 
meant the complete surrender of every position relating to 
Italy's claims which Austria had ever assumed toward her 
much-imposed-OD ally. It will disclose further that he 
made it pkun that it was "not a question of this minister 
or that, or of this or that ministry," whether the conditions 
defined were demanded, but that those conditions were de- 
manded by the Italian pet^le, and no ministry could stand 
which did not meet ih&i aspiraticsiB. 

Finally, when he, on April 8, consented to formulate 
Italy's demands, they were such — and were probably in- 
toaded to be such — as to place it out of Austria's power to 
accept them, and Italy's hands were free to deal as her vital 
interests demanded.^ 

> The conditiotu fonnulated ooiuisted of eJeren Articles: 

I. The oeasian to Italy bj AnstTU-Hungarjr of the l>Golina witli tl» 
boativn of the Italian Idngdom of 1811, as defined bj the Treaty of Paro 
of Fdmiary 28, 1810. 

II. The correation of Italy's eastflra frontier to take in the dtin of Gt»- 
diaca and Ooriiia, with tha extenaion of the cABtern frontier aa thaaa de> 
•oiibed along the laonio and the Alpine Ridges. 

III. The constitution of an outonomoiu and independent 8tAte of Trieite 
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To the demands of the Italian GovemmeDt, an immediate 
answer to which was somewhat peremptorily requested, the 
Aiistro-Hungarian Government replied on the 16th of April 
(1915) that Articles 11, III, and IV were xmacceptable for 
reasoDs given, as were also Articles V, VI, and VII. Article 
VIII alone was accepted, while Article XI was rejected 
with a long argument against its inequity. 

On the rejection of the Italian demands by Austria- 
Hungary, Baron Sonnino on April 21 notified the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Government that its r^ly did not form 
an adequate basis for an agreement which should create 
between the two states that enduring and normal situation 
which was mutually desired, and announced that the diffi- 
culties seemed to be insurmountable. To this the Atistro- 
Htmgarian Government, through Baron Burian on the 
29th of April, in view of the intimation that Italy might 
find it necessary to go to war with Gennany and Austria to 
realize her aspirations, replied to the Italian Ambassador 

aad ita temtcay « therein deecribed, with renunciaUon of all eoroeignt; 
over it by AuBtria-Himgary. 

IV. The oeBsion to Italy by Austru-Huugary <^ the CunoU Archipelago, 
as tberda deaoribed, inoluding Liaaa. 

V. Ilie immediate ocoupation by Italy of ^e territories oeded in Artiolee 
I, n, and IV, and the evacuation of the Trieate tcnitory by Austro>Hungarian 
forces, and the discharge from Austrian serrioe c^ all Boldiers and aailora de- 
rived tbsefrom. 

VI. Hie recognition by Austria-Hungary of Italy's full sovereignty over 
Valoiu and its Bay, eompriaii^ Saaeno together with such hinterland as might 
be requisite for their defense. 

Til. Austria-Hungary's immediate and complete cessation from interest- 
ing itaelf in Albania as comprised within the ftontirae traced by the Confer- 
ence of London. 

VIII. Hke granting immediately by Austria-Hungary oi complete am- 
ncB^, followed by immediate release of all those prosecuted and ooirvicted 
on military or political grounds, «dio were natives of the ceded territoriee 
moitioned in Articles I, II, and iV, and of the evacuated territories in Ar- 
tielein. 

IX. In complete satisfaction of all pecuniary claims of AustrisrHungary 
•cainst said tenttwy oeded or evacuated, including any proportional quota 
of the pubUc debt, Italy to pay the fanner 200,000,000 Lit Ital, in gold. 

X. The maintenance of perfect neutrality by Italy toward Austria- 
Hungary and Oenoany throughout the war. 

XI. lite rcounoation by Italy of all power thereafter during the exist- 
ing war to invoke in her own favor the provisions of Article VII of the Treaty 
of the Triple AUiatJoe, Austria-Hungary to make the same renunciation as 
to all that regarded Italy's effeotiTe oooupation of the Islands erf the Dodeea^ 
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with counter-proposalB, including (me that pointed to Ans- 
tria'a conceding to Italy Valona, provided the rest of Al- 
bania were left to Austria. Tbds having been communi- 
cated to Baron Sonnino, he, on the 3d of May, sent to Aus- 
tria Italy's r^iimciation of the Treaty of the TViple Alliance 
and her resumption of her complete liberty of action, to- 
getho- with her reasons for such action. 

Subsequent to this startling declaration Hhe Austro- 
Hungarian Government submitted new concessions-^t was 
alleged, at Gcamany's urgent insistence— but these were 
deemed insufficient, as by no means meeting Italy's nuni' 
mum demands, and Austria was informed that Italy was 
taking other means for the protection of her intereBts. 
Meantime, both Governments, while weeing the mask of 
unbrokai relations, were straining every effort to be ready 
for tiie manifesUy ^proaching struggle which each knew 
would be to the death. The at^s which Italy had taken 
for the protection ctf her interests, to which Baron Sonnino 
referred in his Despatch of May 23 (1915) to the Italian 
r^reeentatives abroad, were those alluded to by anticipa- 
tion in the Pact of London of April 26 — ^the necessary com- 
pletion of her preparations for war. 

On the 23d of May, after a brief, but stormy period cov- 
ering several weeks, in which riots had occiured in various 
cities in North It^y, and "demonstrations" were of habit- 
ual occurrence in many cities, and in which a Ministerial 
crisis had taken place, Italy announced her final decision by 
declaring first that a state of War with Austria-Hungary 
existed in the zone contiguous to the Austro-Hungarian 
frontier, uid immediately afterward by declaring on the 
23d of May (1915) that a state of War would exist between 
the two countries from the following day- 

Within an hour or two after receiving the announcement 
AustriarHungaiy also tiirew off the mask and accepted the 
challenge. The Emperor issued an address to his People 
and armies, denoimcing his "treacherous enemy," Itafy. 

The decision of Italy was by no means only that of ha 
statesmen charged with her Foreign pdicy. It was alleged 
by those who f avOTed her continued adhraoice to the long 
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moribund and now extinct Triple Alliance that the Italian 
people were opposed to entering the war, and were dragged 
into it against their will, imder the compulsion of Great 
Britain and France. But this chaige was not as true as if 
it had been reversed and it had been charged that the 
Fe(^le themsdves had dragged the Government into the 
war. Ever since tiie outbreak of the war there had been 
an element, both in the Government and among the Peo- 
ple, strongly adherent to the maintenance of neutrality, as 
there had been an element which favored Italy's entrance 
into the war. But as the time passed and events crowded 
each other, the former element weakened and the latter grew 
perceptibly stronger, and for many weeks the war spirit had 
steadily augmented, especially among the people. That it 
had not flamed out with greater strength before was due to 
several causes. One was the long-established conviction 
that Austria-Hungaty was stronger than Italy, coupled with 
an apprehenaon of Germany's added pow^ and apparently 
invincible military organization. Anotiier was tiie knowl- 
edge that Italy was unprepared for war, which had been 
sedulously diffused by the anti-war party. Yet a third was 
the broadcast teaching of this party that, however hostile 
AustriarHungaiy might be, Germany was essentially Mendly 
to Italy, and would insure Italy's securing from Austria- 
Himgary through diplomacy, all of that to which she had bo 
long aepired and as much as she could possibly gain by War. 
To tjiese reasons was added the traditional habit of Italy 
to trust to her leaders until some unexpected disclosure of 
their inability to bring about a successful issue. All of 
these views were promoted by a tremendous propaganda, 
and to their support was brought the entire Opposition to the 
Government, an Opposition composed of various elements, 
socialistic and clerical, and another elanent headed hy one 
of the ablest public men in Europe: Signor Gblitti, who 
had been almost Italy's political Dictator for fifteen years.* 

I Against these labored atduloualy and riTectirelr the Britiah and French 
AnAawndwi, Sir Renndl Rodd and M. CamiUe Ban^n, both Moompliili«d 
D^lomatf. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
CONDITIONS WHEN ITALY ENTERED THE WAR 

The rumors of an entente arrived at between Italy and 
tiie Allies fell on soil already well prepared to recdve than 
and bore rich fruit in sundiy directions. It emancipated 
the People from tJie fear that the Government might be over- 
reached by Austria and Germany and be drawn into some 
arranganoit which would bind Italy and debar her ^m 
availing herself of any future atuation to take her stand 
with the forces of Liberty, and thus prevent her maintain- 
ing a position as one of the great powers, which would have 
been a deadly blow to her national pride and in a measure to 
her national consciousness. It rdieved the People of the fear 
that even should she yield to the eager pressure of Gennany 
and receive by diplomatic arrangement the unredeemed 
provinces of Treat and Trieste, she would subsequently be 
despoiled of them by the Empires, should they prove victori- 
ous. It satisfied than that Italy was now equipped and 
ready. 

From the b^;inning to the end of April matters matured 
rapidly. Austria, engaged in pushing back the Rus^ans 
beyond the Carpathians, awoke at last, under the mgency 
of Gennany and of her own representative at Rome, to the 
imminence of Italy's breaking from her neutrality and fling- 
ing her might on the side of the Allies and b^an to yield a 
grudging and still piecemeal assent to the demands which 
a little while before she had flatly rejected, and Germany 
offered to guaranty the putting into effect of the conces- 
sions. But it was too late, and doubtless it would have 
been too late even had she yielded earlier. For the People 
had long been steeling theroselves for the final, irrevocable 
Btq> of war. They had made great sacrifices to equip liieir 
Patria, and the greatest of all sacrifices: when ^eir sons 
had gone "for the training" — for war. 
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It had for BCHne time been contemplated to unvefl a 
statue to Garibaldi and "the Thousand" at Quarto, the 
little port near Genoa from which they had sailed on 
the 5th of May, fifty-five years before, for the wresting 
of the Sicilians from a foreign yoke and the imiting them 
to the kingdom of Italy. Great preparations were made 
for the celebration of tiie anniversary of what was one of 
the most inspiring events in the histoiy of Italy. 

The Cabinet was to attend the ceremoi^, and it preseoitly 
became known that the King and Queen would also attend. 
The conviction spread throughout Italy that the occasion 
would be availed of to announce Italy's deciaon to take her 
place with the Forces of Liberty battling in France, and 
dedare war. All Italy was on the Qui Vive. Then sud- 
denly, two days before the event was to take place, the 
announcement came that, alter all, owing to the gravity of 
the moment, neither the King nor the Cabinet would attend 
the unveiling. Why this sudden change? All sorts of ru- 
mors fiew about. The one generally accepted at the time 
was that the Government had received an intimation that 
the attendance of the Italian Government on the occasion 
would be consideFed by Austria and Germany as a Declara- 
tion of war. Another reason reported was that in t^e ex- 
citement none could tell what might be said or what step 
mi^t be taken to precipitate the crisis. 

The Italian Govenmient, however, signalized the Day c^ 
the Quarto celebration by denouncing formally the Treaty 
of the Triple Alliajice. The King, on the occasion, sent a 
ringing message to the Sindaco of the town, in which he 
united the names of Victor Emmanuel, Mazzini, and Gari- 
baldi. 

TTiis act of the Italian Government was probably the 
chief reason for the change of programme of the Quarto 
celebration, though imdoubtedly other causes played their 
part also, one of these being the fact that Italy was not 
quite ready to make a Declaration of war, however ready 
she might have been to receive one. Also, whether the 
Govenunoit was ready or not to declare war, an element 
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of tiiose who attended had prepared to do all in their power 
to force t^e Government's hand. 

The abeence of the King and of the Cabinet from the 
celebration at Quarto may have given it a somewhat differ- 
ent trend, but certainly not one less violent. The orator of 
the occa^on/ Gabriel d'Annimiao, the poet and novelist, 
who had come from France for the puipoee, delivered with 
telling effect an address which was rather a lyrical tha;paody 
on Italian Liberty and aepiratian than an historical address. 
It fell on ears attuned to receive it, and was, in fact, a 
firebrand stuck into a magazine charged and ready for the 
explosion. That night the sb-eets of Genoa were choked 
with the crowds that e{)otheomzed Garibaldi and the orator, 
d'Annunzio, and clamored for war. After this it was a con- 
tinued progression— nothing could stop it. Not Austria's 
late conversion, nor all the propaganda of her and Ger- 
many's allies — not the Ministry itself could have stayed the 
flood, even had it wished to do so, which it later transpired 
was not the case. 

At Milan, the centre of German commercial and financial 
inter^ts, demonstrations occurred which quicldy turned 
into very practical demonstrations against Germany. 
Shops were sacked and bonfires built of their contents be- 
fore order could be restored. At Turin other demonsbn- 
tions and disorders-^ other towns likewise, if not bo 
extreme. 

In Rome, where \the anti-interventist element was well 
organized, it was held in check by the interventist elements, 
who in turn were held in check by the Government rep- 
resentatives of order. But tiie daily demonstrations kept 
the Govoimient in such anxiety that half the garrison of 
Rome was continually on duty, and the Embassies of Aus- 
tria and Germany were protected by troops to prevent any 
unfortunate incidents. 

The orator of Quarto came to Rome in a sort of triumphal 
procession, and for da^ spoke in a species cd lyric frenzy, 
from hotel balconies or in theatres to excited crowds who 
followed him in a state of exaltation. On the 14th he 
spoke in the Costanza Opera House, which was heavily 
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guarded, all approaches being picketed, by a starcmg force •< 
of police and soldiers, including an extra force of cavaliy 
to preserve order and prevent demonstrations before the 
Government offices and the Embassies of the Central Em- 
pires. The overflow demonstrants, left outside of the Audi- 
torium, reasted all efforts to disperse them, building barri- 
cades and tearing down a rear wall around an open lot ad- 
joining the Opera House to use as missiles against the 
soldiers should the latter be too firm in attempting to clear 
the streets. 

The house of Signor Giolitti was also guarded by cavalry. 
On the 8th of May the tragic news oi the sinkbig of the 
Lusitmtia, the day before, with its great loss of life of pas- 
sengers, sent a tMl of horror throughout Italy, as through- 
out the rest of the world, and many who had hitherto stood 
neutral, suddaily took their places with the war partisans. 
mie parliament was gazetted to be reassembled on the 12th 
of May, but owing to unexpected conditions this was de- 
ferred till the 20th. 

Meantime, the peril of the mtuation was p^ecUy recog- 
nized in G^many and Austria, and the subjects of both 
were r^ndly leaving Italy— it was said, under <ntlent of 
their re^>ective Governments. 

But notwithstanding all this the efforts to withhold Italy 
from flinging her weight into the Alhed scale did not for a 
moment relax. The situation, however, was now desperate. 
I^m the 12th on, as the Austrian Ambassador at Rome re- 
ported to his government, reports were flowing in from "all 
the laiger cities" about demonstrations by, what he termed, 
"the hired mob," and for days past Rome had been in what 
he described as, "a state of siege." The Austrian Ambas- 
sador pleaded for the immediate decision on an eventual 
agreement with Italy, so that should circumstances permit, 
a new Ministry might be ^)proached with "a ready pro- 
posal." This proposal was fonniilated in fifteen Articles, 
covering all the questions dealt with in the previous docu- 
ments.' 

* AuobriMi Aed Book, No. 2, 185. Tdegnm of M^ IS from Bwon Maochio 
toScnm Burian. 
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Even in tbia exigency the Austnan Government hedtated 
and haggled unto the bitter end, conceding only Ht by bit, 
until finally, after War was actually in sight, it made its 
final coDceesicm. 

It had, indeed, long been too late, for all Italy was now 
aflame, and no govenmient could have withstood the 
aroused passion of the Italian people. 

On the 12iix and 13th the streets were the scenes of noisy 
demonstrations headed toward the Government buildings, 
which were, however, turned aside by the troops stationed 
on every street leading thereto. 

On the evening of the 13th Sahmdra and his Ministry 
resigned, and it looked almost as though Germany had won. 

On the 14th of May the official press announced that, 
"The constitutional Parties having been tmable to give 
their undivided support to the trend of the Government's 
Foreign policy at a time when the seriousness of the situa- 
tion makes such support imperative, the Council of Minis- 
teis has decided to hand it£ resignation to his Majesty." 

This was the formal official notice of what the people be- 
lieved to be the work of those who were afraid of Germany, 
or loved Austria, and would sacrifice Italy to these powers. 
Although not wholly unexpected it was a bombshell, lliere 
was a sudden explosion which shook Italy from the Swiss 
confine to the far end of Sicily. It was now for the King 
to speak, and to him Italy appealed, through the People. 

The days that followed were full of exeitmient. The 
"Ifu^r towns," like Rome, gave themselves up to demon- 
strations, clamoring for the end of futile discusuon and for 
the Declaration of War. The Crown Council was sum- 
moned in consultation by his Majesty, the Ifing. 

In the crowds that thronged the streets and piazzas, the 
cry was constantly heard, "A basso Giolitti! A morte, 
GioUtti!" And his friends averred that his life was aeri- 
oxidy imperilled.' The Name "Oberdan" was chalked up 
on walls — even on the War-office walls. 

1 Giolitti had written a Iett«r denying that Iw woHced agBiwt the WiMxj, 
It wbb bia frieoda who ODmproniiaed liim. 
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Eveiy street in Rome that led to a Ministry was picketed 
by troops in imposing numbers. In the end the People tri- 
umphed. The President's "Lusitania^note," warning Ger- 
many, made a deep impression and encouraged the biter- 
ventionists. 

On Sunday, the 16th, the most imposing demonstration 
occurred that Rome had ever seen in modem times. In 
the afternoon the crowds assembled in the historic Piazza 
del Popolo, with standards and flags, and almost as if by 
magic a procession was formed for a huge demonstration 
and soon, flowing through the streets were a hundred thou- 
sand people, headed for the Quirinal, marching to the music 
of the National hymns. Wherever there were old Garibal- 
dians they were borne on men's should«%. Up by the 
British EmbasEfy and down the long "Venti Settembre" 
they streamed toward the Royal Palace and the Foreign 
QflBce. But it was a good-natured crowd, for they knew 
that day that the IGng had recalled Salandra and his Cabi- 
net, and that t^ issue was already decided. The King had 
q)ok^. Italy would enter the war. 

It was reported that both Marcora, the Fresidait of the 
Chamber, and Carcano, later the Minister of Finance, had 
successirely been asked to form a Cabinet, but had declared 
it impossible except by Salandra. Both were old Garibal- 
dians; so the people were satisfied. 

On the 20th the Chamber reassembled, and th^ Govem- 
moit, now reassured as to its strength, made its declaration, 
and asked for full powers. It was well understood what 
this portended, and all Rome was afoot. The ^proachea 
to the Montecitorio Palace, where the Parliament sat, were 
guarded by troops in numbers, and the galleries of the 
Chamber were so packed that it was with difficulty that the 
Ambassadors could get places. 

The declaration stated that the Government was con- 
scious of having taken the measures imposed by the noblest 
aspirations and the most vital interests of the country, and 
asked for fiiU powers. 

AHet the declaration of the Government, which was sup- 
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ported by the war^KKialists, the bQl granting full War- 
powOTs to the Government was proposed, and was carried 
by a vote of 407 to 74. The foDowing day the Senate 
adopted the measure granting the Government full War^ 
powers by a unanimous vote. This meant War, and it was 
celebrated that afternoon by a great danonstration of the 
people at the Campidoglio, from which historic spot, headed 
by the SincUc of Rome, and bearing the provincial bamiers 
among which figured now those of the Trentino and Trieste, 
they marched to ihe Quirinal, where war-speeches were 
made, and the crowd, assured now of their royal leader's 
profound sympatic with their aspirations, enthusiastically 
cheered the King and Queen, who came out on the bal- 
cony to unite in the demonstration of Itaifa complete 
accord in this fateful hour. 

Next afternoon, the 23d, was published the order for 
tiie general mobilization of the anny the following day, and 
tiie provinces along the border were declared in a state of 
War, a war which, as a socialist deputy who favored it 
said, was for Uie "protection of Civilization against Bar- 
bari^." And, at last, on the same day, Austria answered 
the Italian note denoimcing the Treaty, and offered to make 
larger concessions. No wonder the Italian Foreign Minister 
declared it was "too late." "All my endeavors to continue 
tile discussion," said the Austrian Ambassador, "were met 
with the ever-recurring phrase, 'It is too late.'" 

On the 23d the Italian Ambassador at Vienna handed to 
the Austro-Htmgarian Minister for Foreign Affaiis Italy's 
Declaration of war, stating that from the following day, the 
24th, his Majesty, the King, would consider himself in a 
state of War with AustriarHimgaiy, and the Ambassador 
asked for his passports. Within an hour or two, the Em- 
peror of Austria issued a proclamation to his people, callu^ 
on them to meet their "treacherous ally." It had alreatfy 
been written when Italy declared war. As nothing could 
be heard from Vienna, the Austrian Ambassador at Rome 
was given his passports. And the German Ambassador re- 
quested his and received them. That nig^t the req>ec- 
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tive Ambassadors left their posts and the armies of Itai^ 
and Austria^Himgaiy confronted each other along a front 
of some 500 miles, to settle the long-vexed question as 
to who should be master of Italy and its people — a ques- 
tion which in one fonn or another had been under dis- 
cussion once ancient Rome found her progress barred and 
her security menaced by the Barbarians who poured down 
through the passes in the Alps to which Julius Ceesar gave 
the name th^ bear to-day. 

Italy boasts and.rhas a right to boast that she was the 
first Christian nation to elect to surrender voltmtarily a posi- 
tion of security and enter the war on the aide of Freedom. 
It was not imtil August 23, 1916, that war with Germany 
was declared, and just before this event a Convention was 
agreed on by which the pn^rty and persons of unoffend- 
ing civilians on both sides were to be respected. On August 
21 War was declared hy Italy against Turk^, which had 
been acting for a good while in a manner that testified her 
hostility to Italy and her people. 

Italy, indeed, had originally little hostility against Get^ 
many, and confessedly owed her in the past a debt of obli- 
gation for important aid rendered her, both politically and 
practically. Her war against Germany was, as the war 
Socialist Deputy, already quoted, said, to protect Civilizar 
tion from Barbarism. 

The instant that War was declared the people of Italy 
quieted down. AH the excitement which had raged during 
these last few days had subsided. The people of Italy, fully 
conscious of what it meant, stopped the noisy demonstra- 
tions of the piazzas, and set themselves to the silent and 
serious demonstration of what patriotic devotion could 
achieve when profound^ in earnest. The Italian people 
were never so admirable as when in this mood. The day 
of the actual Declaration of War, the streets of Rome were 
as quiet as on any spring afternoon. All of the stir and 
stn^^e had been transferred to that long front where 
for 500 miles the armies of Italy bc^an the huge task of 
lorciiig back their age-long foe from the most difiScult ter- 
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reDe known in wufare, fortified to the last point <^ militaiy 
science, and defended by an anny which its cranmandets 
believed so powerful that they had, a few months bef<»e, 
dehberately delivered gage of battle to half the worid. 

Prince von Biilow, although he did not succeed in head- 
ing Italy to neutrality, was succearful in his missifm to the 
extent of securing from the Italian Government, before he 
left Italy, a Convration which was intoided to safeguard 
mutually the economic interests of tike two countries, the 
one in ^e other, even in the event of War between thsn. 
Germany had in recent years ratablished in Italy vast in- 
terests, conmiercial, industrial, and financial. There were 
in Italy, by a census taken in 1914, some 80,000 Gennan 
residents, permanent or engaged in affairs likely to lead to 
permanent residence; the German holdings amounted to 
seven or eight hundred millions of dollars. The Italians, on 
the other hand, had many emigrants, mainly laborers, in 
Germany. Geiinany and Italy agreed not to trouble the 
respective civil nationals, or confiscate private properly 
belonging to them. And Germany agreed to ke^ up the 
pensionB to the Italian laborers within her borders. 

That the advantage was mutual cannot be denied, tliou^ 
the balance was in Germany's favor. Prince von BQlow 
apparently had some doubts as to the complete security of 
this arrangement, for the title to his Villa adjoining tlie 
Villa Medici was transferred to an Italian connection. 

The presence of the German Embassy, vacant as it was, 
on the site of the most celebrated of the ancient Roman 
temples: the Temple of Jove on the Capitol, was a continual 
reminder to the Italian people of tiie unmeasured ^otism 
and insolent aspirations of Germany. 

There was a feelii^ among certain elements in Italy 
who had been reared in touch with the Triple Alliance 
that Italy had been placed in an equivocal position by the 
Govenmient's departure from its declared Neutrality and 
by its Declfutition of War. This idea was sedulously fos- 
tered by the influential pro-German and pro-Austrian ele- 
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mente, also by the Peace Socialist party, known as the 
Official Socialista, which numbered in the Chamber a not 
numerous, but able minority. 

A powerful propaganda had been earned on by Germany 
and Austria, not only in Ita^, but in America, to play on 
Ita^s s^timentB of honor and loyalty, and hold her up, 
ag bound irrevocably by her Treaty of Alliance with Qer^ 
maziy and Austria, yet inclined to blackmail them, and 
extort from them concessions to which she knew she had no 
right. The silence of the CtOTemment on the subject, 
whether due to pride or diplomacy, left the implication of 
their enemies for the most part unchallenged, and the con- 
sequences were very unh^jpy. Even when the Green Booh 
was laid before the Country at the historic Session of the 
Chamber of May 20, the very eve of the Declaration of 
War, the Documents which it contained began only witii 
the 9th of December, 1914, and the foes of Italy still in- 
nsted that their charge was not refuted. 

So conaderable was this feeling in Jiaiy that eventually 
the Government deoned it advisable to make an exposition 
of Italy's precise position in relation to the step taken by her 
in entering the war. And on the 2d of June, 1915, less than 
ten days after Italy's Declaration of War against Austria- 
Hungary, Premier Salandra made a formal address at the 
Campidc^o (the C^itol) in which be set forth her precise 
position. 

Italy, indeed, was very sensitive on this point, which the 
Itdians considered touched their national honor, and ihB 
press of the Allies had not always been prudent. During 
the previous winter a member of the French Ministry had 
uttered in the French Chamber a ^be against Italy which of- 
fended her BO deeply that it threatened serious consequences, 
and he was obliged to disavow his speech. It was, that 
Italy was "waitii^ to fly to the succor of the Victor." 
Nothing could have wounded her more deeply, for she was 
at that time nerving herself for the dread decision — not 
between War on the one side or on the other, but between 
War on the side of the Allies and Neutrality; and eveiy 
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mothCT in Italy knev it and knew with blanched che^ 
what that decisioD would inevitably be. At tibat veiy 
time the quiet mobilization was going on, and hardfy a 
cabin ia Italy was without a man away in camp— "fw 
faaining" — those who were left knew for what. 

Signor Salandra set forth in his speech the facts touching 
Italy's relation to the TripUce and to the war. He quoted 
from t^e despatch sent by the Italian GoTeroment to the 
Italian Amb^sador at ^enna on July 26, 1914, rqwrtang 
the warning given to the German Ambassador at Rome 
(von Flotow) that Italy held that Austria had no right to 
take such a step as she was taking (against Serbia) without 
ineviouB accord with her allies. Aiistria, in fact, declared 
the ItaJian Premier, by the terms of ho- notes and the 
demands made therein, which indeed were of little value 
against the Fan-Serb peril, but were most offensive to Ser- 
bia and indirectly to Russia, clearly demonstrated her 
wish to provoke war, and Italy notified her that because of 
this and because of the defensive and conservative cha> 
acter of the Treaty of the Triple Alliance she felt under no 
obligation to aid Austria in the event of her getting into a 
war with Russia, because any European war which mi^t 
ensue would be the consequence of Austria's own act d 
provocation and aggression. 

This was, he stated, followed up by a plain notification to 
Germany and Austria on the 27th and 28th of July (1914) 
that unless Italy should obtain the recession of the Italian 
provinces, held by Austria, and adequate compensation, the 
Triple AUiance would be irreparably swept away. 

"Impartial Histoiy," declared the Premier, "will say that 
Austria, having found Italy hostile in July, 1913, and in 
October of ihe same year to her plans of aggression against 
Serbia, attempted last summer in agreement with Germany 
the method of surprise and of the fait accompli. 

"The execrable crime of Sarajevo was availed of as a 
pretext a month after it occurred. This is proved by the 
refusal of Austria to accept the remissive offers of Serlsa. 
JioT at the moment of the general conflagration would Aiis- 
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tria have been contented by the int^ral acceptance of her 
ultimatum." In proof of this, he quoted the declaration 
of Count Berchtold made on the 31st of July, 1914, to tJiie 
Italian Ambassador that if mediation had been exercised 
"it would not have been able to interrupt the hostilities al- 
ready initiated with Serbia." And to this he added the 
statement of the Austrian Ambassador, Merey, made on the 
30th of July to the Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs, Max- 
quis di San Giuliano, sustaining Austria's position, declar- 
ing that Austria could give no pledges in regard to not ac- 
quiring territory to the damage of Serbia, because she could 
not foresee whether in the course of the war she would not 
be obliged against her will to seize Serbian territory, which 
would, added the Italian Premier, have reduced Swbia to 
the condition of a vassal State, an act which he showed 
would, in turn, have eventually brought Italy into a similar 
condition. In proof of the necessity for Italy's action, he 
proceeded to show how the Austrian Chief of Staff, General 
Conrad, had long held the view that war with Italy was 
necess^, whether because of the question of the Italian 
Irredente Rrovinces or of Italy's policy in regard to every- 
thing that Austria undertook in the Balkans and in the 
eastern Mediterranean, and that he had maintained that, 
in consequence of Italy's opposition to all that Austria 
wished to undertake in ihe Balkans, it was necessary to beat 
her that Austria might have her hands free. He had, in- 
deed, deplored that Austria had not attacked Italy auace 
1907. "Hie Premier went on to show how the Austrian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs had recognized the future of the 
mihtaiy party, and held that the Eii^om of Italy should 
be reduced to impotence in order that the Italian Provinces 
held by Austria ^ould be deprived of hope in the future, 
and had advocated the administration of these Provinces 
with punitive rigor. 

He further recalled how, after the brilliant operations 
initiated by the Duke of the Abruzzi against the Turkish 
torpedo squadron at Previsa, Austria had intervened impera- 
tively to prevent Italy's further operations, whether in the 
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Adriatic or the iEgean Seas. And how, cm the 2d (rf October, 
1911, after this act of Austria, the German Amba8Bad<Hr at 
\^eima had infonned the Itahan Ambassador that Count 
Aehrenthal had requested him to telegraph to make the 
Italian Govenunent understand that if it continued in its 
naval operations in the Adriatic and .^^ean Seas, the Italian 
Government would have to deal directly with Austria- 
Hungary. When Aehrenthal fuled and was succeeded by 
Berchtold, the latter declared to the German Ambassadw 
that he held the same views with his predecessor in re^;ard 
to Italy's operation against the Ottoman coast in Europe 
and the islands of the ^^E^ean, according to which those 
operations were deemed contraiy to the pledges assumed in 
the seventh Article of the Treaty of the Triple Alliance. He 
related how he opposed Italian operations against the Dar- 
danelles, and declared that if the Italian Government de- 
sired to retake its liberty of action, the Imperial and Bc^ 
Government woiild do likewise, adding that he would not 
admit Italy's right to take any action of the kind in oppo- 
sition to his point of view. This attitude of Austria, de- 
dared the Italian Premier, reinforced Turkey, whidi fdt 
itself protected by the Allies of Italy against eveiy attack 
in any vital part of her empire. 

Having shown Austria's attitude of hostility to Italy in 
the critical moments of her war with Turkey — a war which, 
he asserted, was caused in part by the necesaty to forestall 
the rapacious progress of the Central Empires— the Italian 
Premier took up and discussed the charges made by the Em- 
perors of Austria and Germany that Italy looked with lasciv- 
ious eyes on the patrimony of the fonner's House, and the 
chaJTge of the Chancellor, von Bethmum-Hollw^, that he 
was endeavoring to obtain concessions from Austria to pur- 
chase Italy's fiddily. The Italian Premier declared that the 
objects of Italy in discussing these concesaons were three: 
First, the defense of the Italian race, which he declared 
Italy's first duty; second, to obtfun and secure a defensible 
frontier in substitution of that imposed on Italy in 1866, 
which left the gates and the diores of Italy wide opea to 
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her adversaries; third, a strategic position in the Adriatic 
leas unsafe,. less unhappy than Italy possessed, the effects 
of which were made clear by this war. He described the 
gradual increase of the offers of concessions, and declared 
that Itafy had been more than temperate on her part, and 
he defended with warmth the policy of his Government in 
rejecting the offers which Germany, and eventually Austria, 
had tendered to Italy to maintain her neutrality. 

These, if acc^ted, would, he asserted, have constituted a 
renewed Triple Alliance, formed of one Sovereign State, 
Germai^, and two States substantially vassals, Italy and 
Austria, and he declared in the name of his Country that 
the dream "of universal hegemony has been broken. War 
has arisen. The peace and civilization of Humanity in the 
future must be founded on respect for complete National 
Autonomies, among which Germany will be obliged to live 
the equal of the others, but not their mistress." 

T\m speech made a profound impression in Italy. It re- 
lieved those who had felt that Italy had placed herself in 
an equivocal podtion before the world and it inspired the 
h(^ that the world would now understand the sound baas 
of her action. 
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CHAPTER XV 
ITALY'S FIRST YEAR OF WAR 

To gain any idea of what Italy's militaiy accomplJBb- 
ment was during the war, one must not only study the 
war-map of the .war-front, where Italy gufutled nearly 
500 miles of moimtain front, bat must project the im- 
a^natioQ to this mountainoua r^on where, with t^e stra- 
te^c positions all against her, and a frontier laid down 
with the express intent (^ rendering Austria impr^nable 
while it rendered Italy vulnerable, she was forced to fi^t 
up-hill and maint^ what she might win under conditions 
whose difficulties were unparalleled in any other part (^ the 
Allied front. 

The nu^ will show a zigzag line following with faithful 
subordination a frontier commanded by the chain of stra- 
tegic positions laid down by Austria, from the Swiss border 
to the Adriatic, when the latter turned over : first, Lombardy 
and later, Venetia to France to hand on to Italy. In length, 
it is said in Italian works, to be actually longer than the 
line from the shores of the North Sea to the Swiss border, 
where France was stfaining every eneigy though supported 
with all the power of Belgium, England, some aid frtHn 
Portugal and Riissia, and later all the power of America. 

B^paaning at the Swiss border, where she controlled the 
Stelvio Pass, Austria's line ran almost due south, taking in 
the commanding summits to and including the Adamello, 
and on across &e head of Lake Idro (Eridio), and ao on 
south to the top of the great divide between it and Lake 
Garda, where it doubled back and presently ttuning east- 
ward crossed the lake, uid at a commanding point turned 
southward again along Mount Baldo, thias securing on both 
sides of L^ Gaida the command of this long lake for no 
inconsiderable part of its length. From this point the fron- 
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tier stretched eastward, crossing the Adige, and then turned 
northeastward, ever following the conunanding strat^c 
line, taking in the Trentino and the Sugana Valley. Then 
utihzing the lofty barrier of the Camic Alps, it passed south- 
eastwardly to swerve south at Montasio and, crossing the 
Friuh plain, reached the Adriatic some distance west of the 
Isonzo. Within this meandering line of mountain fortresses 
Austria had locked the Trentino and Gorizian provinces, and 
had formed, as she supposed, an impr^;nable barrier. But 
more than this, she had created a formidable menace to 
Italy as a guaranty of the hitter's good behavior. A glance 
at the map will show that Austria, holding the Trentino, ex- 
tended like a wedge down toward the base of the plains of 
Lombardy and Venetia, and thence stretched along their 
flank in a way to enable her to descend on these fertile 
r^ons and cut them off from Italy, whenever she was will- 
ing to make the sacrifices needed for the enterprise. She 
held all the passes into Italy and all the mountains guarding 
them. She possessed the superiority, not only in positi(Hi, 
but in numbers and matMel of war, and, according to past 
history, she was superior on the field. 

Agdnst these elements of superiority Italy had only her- 
self, her immemorial wrongs, and the spirit of her people, 
informed by patriotic fervor and love of Liberty. 

Hopelessly inferior when the war broke out/ as to equip- 
ment and training, Italy had made good progress during 
the ten months that had elapsed since that eventful day; 
but she was still inferior in equipment and materiel. More- 
over, Austria had not n^lected during that time to prepare 
for eventualities. The natural defenses of her frontier were 
strengthened to the last degree of modem military science, 
and every approach to that long and beetling line had been 
fortified till they were the final expression of scientific skill. 

When Italy entered the war, Germany had dug herself in 
above the Aisne and the Vesle. Austria had cut herself 
into what she believed as impr^nable as Gibraltar. More- 
over, Austria beUeved that she controlled the Adriatic. 
She had but a few weeks before torpedoed and sunk the 
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Frmch war-ship, lAon GambeUa, an e^loit which had called 
forth a biting criticism in France against attacking such an 
inwdnerable coast as Austria held on the Adriatic* 

There had been a time when Italy's entry into the war 
against her might have been ^prehended by Austria— irtien 
Russia was pushing forward victoriously through the Car- 
pathians, and Roumania and Greece were ^iparentfy oa 
the veige oi ef^ousiog the ode of the Allies. This danger 
had now passed. The scale was swinging the other way — 
Russia was being pushed back through the Carpathians. 
She had lost a conmderable ptut of what she had gained, 
and her armies were showing evidences of suffering frtxn the 
demoralization of the internal administration of Rusda, 
which had eaten into the military administration. Libau 
had fallen on May 9, and ibe forceps were being pushed 
farther forward, both to the nortliward and to the south- 
ward, to close in and crush completely all within tlieir 
grasp. Roumania, who at one time was expected to oome 
in with Italy, had thought better of it, and Greece was fall- 
ing under the sway of those friendly to the Empires. 

It was just at this time that Von Mackensen, having got 
his fuU strength up, was concentrating aU his efforts against 
Frzemysl, and was forcing the Russians back from the San. 
Demitrieff had retreated beyond the Wistock before the 
German-Austrian forces eariy in May. Ivanof was con- 
scious of the peril to his armies to the sout^ of the Vistula, 
and as Demitrieff retreated, Brusiloff' s position in the Car^ 
pathians became too precarious and he also fell back. By 
the end of May Przemjrsl was almost rec^tured from the 
Russians, and tiie beginning of the end of l^e great Russian 
offensive was in sight. The city fell Jtme 3, but its capture 
had been a foregone conclusion for some time. Lembeig 
fell a few weeks later, and the great forceps were cloong in 
on Warsaw. 

It was charged by Italy's foes, dnd credited by many not 
her foes, that Italy ent^%d the war believing that it was 
already won by the Allies. The chai^ is without a shadow 

' Giuta-re Herri in La (hum SociaU, April 30, 1915. 
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of foundation. Indeed, it was so far from true, that no one 
who knew the facte could have failed to realize the gravity 
of the situation in France, where, during April and the 
early part of May, the new GSennan weapon, the asphyx- 
iating gas, had given than the advantage in the fitting 
alcHig the Ypres Canal, in the long second battle of Ypree, 
and on down in Artoia, north of Arras, Kitchener's new 
army was being rushed across the channel with all de- 
spatch to receive the hard-presaed and worn troops on the 
Handers line. Nearly all Italians doubtless believed that 
Italy's entiy in the war should prove decisive, and within a 
reascHiable time; and a great many beheved that it would 
bring the war to an end within a few months— ^)erhap8, by 
the end of the following autumn. But none but fools imag- 
ined that therefore the final victory would be won save by 
hard fighting and vast sacrifices. History may show that 
the Italians have glaring faults, but it does not show that 
they shrink from sacrifices, however vast. Italy knew well 
how badly Russian affairs were going. She also knew that 
the enterprise of the Dardan^es, so boldly undertaken and 
so valorously pressed, was not justifjong the hopes enter- 
tained of the issue. In fact, Italy was more familiar with 
the charact^ and the situation of the Peoples to the east 
of her than her more westerly Allies. She was under no 
illusions. 

In the very beginning of her participation in the war Italy 
had to consider certain things which presented to her a 
somewhat delicate situation, diverse from that of her allies 
pohtically. Her left flank rested on a small neutral coxmtiy 
with a population racially divided, of which the consider- 
able majority were of German origin. This coimtry was 
insulated, and was dependent on the Central Empires for 
much of the prime materials on which the people subsisted, 
in exchange for vHndi she furnished them her products. 
She was thus in a somewhat pecuhar position as regarded 
the belligerents. She might, Aether with or without her 
consent, prove a covered way for them to pass and descend 
on Italy, and in any event, whether she remained neutral or 
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not, she could not but be a middle zone in which the eanis- 
saries of Italy's enemies might lurk with security and be- 
come conduits of intelligence to the enemy r^arding Italy, 
and that in fact is what happened. Thus, there was always 
an eye to be kept on that quarter, and a close watch was 
necessary to see that material sent into Switzerland shtxdd 
not find its way to the enemy. 

From the military standpoint, also, the situation was in- 
dividual to Italy. The political difficulties caused a situap 
tion which affected somewhat the military. From the 
point of junction at the Swiss borderr commanded by the 
Stelvio, along the entire front through the mountains, tiie 
line had been laid out by Austria with especial reference to 
leaving her holding the commanding positions. 

Thus, it may be said that Italy was exceptionally eiqMBed 
to attack through the passes tiiat led down through the 
Trentino, and those which to the northeastward led down 
into the Friuli phuns, where the first lines of any strengtii 
were those of the Tagliamento, while, on the other hand, 
Austria was secured by the possession of the imposing moun- 
tains guarding the Trentino route and by those guarding 
the Isonzo line, completdy dominated by Monte Nero; by 
the fortress of Tolmino; by the lofty table-lands of Bain- 
sizza, and by the supposedly impregnable Carso. This line 
may be likened to — ^what it was, Indeed — a vast rampart, 
a loile hi^, with frowning towers yet higher, jutting fortii 
overlooking Italy, and guarding a score of gates through 
which those who held it could pour down on the Italian 
plains, overwhelming them like the avalanches from the 
mountains behind them. This was what tiie Austriana 
boasted as tiieir aim and determined pmpose, and what 
they oa two occasions attempted, and would have aceom- 
plidied but for the resolution with which they were firat 
stayed and then sw^t back. Down these defiles, through 
these gateways, Gotii and Hun had poured of old to ravage 
the Italian plains and sack the Italian cities, and through 
them the Roman Legions had surged, driving their way up- 
ward to conquer the invaders in their own lands, as lata 
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another and even greater soldier of Italian blood had passed 
to impoae for a time his will on the world. And now Aus- 
tria, who had fallen before him and theai had triumphed 
over him, once more held the rampui;8 and the gates, 
ready to swarm through them and wreck her vengeance on 
those who haired her way. In fact, it was throu^ the 
passes mentioned that the two drives were made by Aua- 
tria in the summer of 1916 and tiie autumn of 1917, which 
placed Italy for a time in such deadly peril, and might, and 
indeed probably would, have decided the issue of the war 
but for the way in which Italy summoned all her forces of 
resolution and valor in the supreme efforts which first held, 
and then repelled the invasion. 

Italy was distinctly inferior to Austria, not only in posi- 
tion, but in materiel of war, espedalty in artilleiy. It was 
necessary for her to deprive her potent enemy, if possible, 
of the advantage of initiative, and this she could do only 
by attacking and forcing the fighting. Otherwise, Austria 
with some twenty-five divisions might, by attacking at once 
along the Trentino and Isonzo lines, overwhelm one of the 
sections of the fai^retched Italian front. 

The Trentino section probably offered the best field for 
an attack with a promise of immediate gains, for it was un- 
derstood that the Austrian forces were not as numerous 
there as on the Isonzo front, which more immediately 
guarded what might be considered the du%ct passageway 
into Austria and the road to Vienna. And the Trentino 
was an inspiring name for ItaJy. But such an attack would 
not have ^e moral efFect on Austria that a successful ad- 
vance on the Isonzo would be hkely to have. Accordin^y, 
it was decided to make the chief assault on the latter front, 
T^iile the assault on the Trentino front was intended rather 
as a containing movement. In any case it was necessary 
to perfect the plan with the utmost nicety in every detail 
— and tiiis was done. 

Hie genius of the Italians lies in this direction, as was 
evidenced on num^vus occaedons during the war. And 
General Cadoma was a master in this matter. 
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An attack was made on the Austrian positions guttidisg 
the Trentino wedge from every side: on the Val Giudicaria, 
up the valley of the Adige, the Val Sugana, up and across the 
heights of Fiera di Primiero, through Cortinotdi Ampeao, 
on toward the masaves oi the Tofano, and Cristallo. And 
on along the massives of the Camic Alps the assaults were 
pressed in regions where only ardor fused into stran valor 
could avail for even the least success. And then the chi^ 
assault was d^vered — from the mountains above t^ Isomo 
to the southern border of the plains that stretched away to 
the Adriatic. The attack was not merely most difficult, 
it would have appeared at first impossible, and only the fuiy 
with which the assaults were delivered and pressed can ac- 
count for the successes that were gained. But it was not 
an ordinary battle or series c^ engagements. Italy felt that 
she was fighting for her own. 

Not a stream, valley, or mountain in all that r^on that 
had not once belonged to Italy, uid be^i fought for by 
her sons generation after generation; not a town or vil- 
Ifige nestled in a little vall^, or perched on a moimtain 
shoulder, but had furnished some hero or man of mark to 
enrich her annals. The genius of her people spoke in eveiy 
fagade and rang from every campanile. Her poets had 
sung of them; her painters had picttired them; her martyrs 
had died for them; and although under Austrian oppre8si<m 
and expropriation, the Italians there had sensibly diminished 
in niunbeis, schools had been closed, and the use of 1^ 
Italian tcmgue had been proscribed, it was to the Itahans 
still Italy, the very ston^ without which the arch of Italian 
Unity would never be complete, nor would ever stand. 

So, Italy felt that she was fighting for her own, and this 
inspired her accomplishment of what on its face af^ieared 
almost impossible: the seizure of many importwt for- 
tresses in the Austrian first line of defense, and the definite 
pushing back of the Austrian line beyond mountain after 
mountain and valley after valley, until it was to the west- 
ward sensibly forced back and to the eastward was beyond 
thelsonzo. 
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But it was not without huge losses that this advance was 
achieved, and the toll taken in those regions for every foot 
gained was heavy indeed. In the Trratino the terrene was 
such that save in narrow, tortuous valleys, even in times of 
peace, none but tr^ed mountain-climbers could make their 
way. In Qm i^on now the Alpine Corps was used, and 
was indeed necessary; for the work in important parts had 
to be done amid the eternal snows, and against them were 
pitted the Austrian Alpine Corj)s. 

War had not yet been declared against Gennany, and for 
sundry reasons; the most cogent of which was that Italy 
had quite eno\^ on her hands as it was, and could not 
reach Germany save across Austria and France. She pre- 
ferred that Germany should declare war on her, and in 
such case her people would have been instantly consoli- 
dated against her, as they already were a^tinst Austria. 

TTie absence, however, of a state of War with Germany 
eaiabled the latter to continue her intrigues within Italy, 
and spies swarmed everywhere. Moreover, the pro-Ger- 
man element was able to maintain a portentous, if secret, 
propaganda of depresdon and sabotage against the 'Wax. 
Journal after journal supported by German money to de- 
feat the Allied cause had sprung up, and ^igaged in this 
d^eatist work only to be suppressed by the Govern- 
ment.' 

Nevertheless, the Italians drove forward, if slowly, 
steadily, and by the close of Autimm they had captured the 
principal Austrian positions in their first line from the 
Stelvio to the Adriatic, and a portion of those in tJie Aus- 
trian second line. And when the winter cl<»ed in, the Aus- 
trian advanced lines were in certain sectors thirty or more 
kilometres farther from their original front than when the 
war b^an, and the Lombard and Venetian plains and cities 
wert to this extent rendered more secure. 

Italy be^n to breathe more freely, and so did France 

I The Pramin, in hi» addreas of the 2d of June, in which he stated Italy*! 
position, refored bitterly to the large iuina of money expended in tim treascHt' 
able w(^. 
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and England; for the apprehraision that Austria might soid 
potent reinforcements to the German-French front had 
sensibly diminished, even though Russia had berai driven 
back and the Dardanelles enterprise, on which so mai^ 
hopes had been founded, had come to naught. This ad- 
vance of Italy, however, had not heai accompli^ed with- 
out heavy losses, far heavier than was known generalty; for 
Italy did not publish her losses. Austria had ever the pom- 
tion of advantage; and every point, every height, was 
guarded, and had to be captured and held under a com- 
manding fire from some eminence yet higher. Often tun- 
nels had to be cut in the living rock, and among the noted 
engineering feats of the war was the tunnelling and t^ 
blowing away of tiie entire top of the mountain on which 
was established a fortress believed to be impr^nable which 
commanded all the approaches for miles on either side. It 
was the exceptional difficulties of the terrene which, added 
to the customary difficulties of all the fronts in this war of 
Titanic forces and weapons, rendered the work of the 
Italians bo extraordinary that they have been said to have 
performed the miraculous and to have accomplished the 
impossible. 

To b^n with, the main Italian front was on the extreme 
nortiiem frontier of Italy, and not only her troc^ had to be 
tran^)orted long distances, but all provisions and mat^iid 
of war. All of her coal and iron and much of her food-sufH 
plies had to be imported. There were railroads with more 
tunnels than kilometres, and almost as many bridges. 
These all had to be guarded, and when the actual front was 
reached, the difficulties of transportation were sudi that it 
took five men to perform what three could do on the French 
frcmt. No inconsiderable part of her fighting was done 
amid perpetual snows; and often her lines had to be estab- 
lished on mountain-tops where guns, ammunitioD, equip- 
ment of all kinds, timber for huts, provisions, everything, 
had to be carried up on cable railways swung from peaks 
thousands of feet high. 

On the 22d of May the order for general MobilizatioD was 
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issued. But the Italian anny had long been substantiany 
mobilized. 

On the 25th the King left Rome for the front, as the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Italian armiee. He had ap- 
pointed his maternal uncle, Thomas, Duke of Genoa, to 
act as Regent in his place during his absence, and to those 
assembled at the railway-station to bid him adieu, the 
IQng Bsid, as the train pulled out: "Anivederci alia guerra 
finita." From this time till the war was ended, he was 
always at the front, living simply, with his Headquaiters 
in some modest country-house which, wherever it was, was 
known as the Villa d'ltalia; spending his days at the front 
among the men, inspecting the lines; receiving in the eve- 
nings Government Officials or nation^ guests, who were 
lodged much more luxuriously than the Royal host. He 
^>parently did not interfere in any manner wiUi the Com- 
mand, which was intrusted to the General Staff, known as 
the Commando Supremo, with General Lui^ Cadoma at 
its head tmtdl after the event of Caporetto, when General 
Diaz was placed at the head of the Commando Supremo. 
But undoubtedly his cool judgment, complete training, 
sagacious counsel, and serene courage, which is the fami]^ 
endowment of the House of Savoy, were ever at Uie service 
of the General Staff, and must often have been an inspir- 
ing element in the decisions which led to eventual victory. 

The continued and almost iminterrupted pr^ence of the 
King at the front — for he returned to Rome only a few 
times during the war when his presence there i^peared to 
be required by some great political exigency — waa at times 
made the subject of comment by those who probably would 
in any case have been inclined to be critical. But there 
can be no question that his presence among his soldiers, 
where he was often to be found in such exposed places as to 
bring protests from tbose in charge cd the lines, was a moral 
factor in Italy's stubborn resistance and an effective con- 
tribution to the final success t^t cannot be measured. 
Stories about the Spartan simplicity of his life; the fear- 
B with which he e^Kieed himself when not prevented 
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by Uiose responsible for the safety of his person; his unaf- 
fected and fatherly interest in the comfort of the soldiers; 
his tireless devotion to duty; his knowledge and under- 
standing of conditions, were current among all ranks, and 
were treasured in the hearts of the men in a way which 
no attempt at regal splendor could have accomplished. He 
was a King according to the modem Evangel — ^the true 
Chief and C^tain of his people, and Italy knew it. On oc- 
casion he issued a ringing message to his people which rang 
like a trumpet; but for the most part he effaced himself 
personally and left the applause to others, content to feel 
that Italy was reaping the fruit of his devotion. 

While the King was at the front, self-effaced so far as 
public participation in the command of operations was con- 
cerned, yet felt by all Italy, military and civic, to be on the 
spot where his presence coimted most, the Queen was with 
equ^ quietness, yet with equal effectiveness, heading the 
work which War always, and this War especially, imp<Hed 
on women. And nowhere more than in Italy did the 
women perform with devotion and efficiency this work. 
The dearth of materials, the narrowness of means in Italy 
were exceptional, and had to be made up by exceptional 
personal devotion to the cause. In this the Queen of Italy 
took the lead. As wcxm as Italy entered the war she placed 
the great Quirinal Palace in the hands of competent e}q)erte, 
and transfcmned it into a hospital, complete in equipment, 
and up to date in every re^}ect. The work was done imder 
her personal supervision, and when in the summer the hos- 
pitals at the north began to be crowded, and the woimded 
were sent farther south, the former palace of the Popes and 
the present palace of the King of Italy was fflled with Italian 
wounded — ^private soldiers — ^under the personal superin- 
tendence of Her Majesty the Queen hersdf. There were 
other hospitals added under her superintendence later on; 
but the Quirinal Palace was the first hospital conducted by 
her, and was bo conducted until the end of the war. 

Li this connection it may be as wdl to state here as else- 
where the work of the Royal House of Savoy during the 
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war. As the Queen conducted her hospital in her palace, 
80 the Queen Mother established and conducted a aimilar 
one in the Villa Margherita. And under the King as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Italian Army and Navy, the Duke 
d'AoBta commanded the Third Italian Army, whose accom- 
plishment on the section of the Isonzo next to the Adriatic, 
from the inception of operations to the final defeat of the 
Austrian uiniee, is one of the achievements of the war. 
And the Duke of the Abruzzi commaaded the ItfJian Fleet 
durii^ all the earli^ period of the war, when the command 
of the Adriatic was secured, while the youi^r members of 
the House of Savoy performed their part with devotion, 
shunning no danger and shirking no toil, in their several 
positions as soldiers and seamen representative of Italy, 
rather than of the Royal House. The Duchess d'Aosta 
became the head of the Italian Red Cross, and not merely 
in an administrative capacity, but in active work, not only 
at the T&a, but in the war zone wherever duty called, she 
gave hersdf in full measure to the great cause. 

General Cadoraa, who was at the head of the Commando 
Supremo, was, like nearly all the coromanding Generals on 
both sides, no longer young. He was the son of that Gen- 
eral Cadoma who had commanded the troops at the cap- 
ture of Rome in 1870. He had a great reputation in Italy, 
not onfy as a Commauder of troc^s in the field, but as a 
writer of high authority on Military Science. And the skill 
with which the Italian army in every department was or- 
ganized justified fully his reputation, as well as that of the 
Minister for War, General Vittorio Italo Zup^. To these 
two was laigely due the unobtrusive, complete, and success- 
ful oiganization of the Italian Army, which on Italy's entiy 
in the war was stretched along the extended ItaUan Aus- 
trian border, and immediately advancing to the attack, 
forced the fighting along 800 kilometres of front, which kept 
the war substantially beyond the Italian confines till the 
invafdon after Caporetto and never slacked till the snows in 
the mountains prevented further offensive operations on 
either side. When this interposition came, Italy had pushed 
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back the Austrian lines along nearly the entire front an 
appreciable distance, in some sectors as much as Haity 
kilometres. She had forced the nearer passes of the Dolo- 
mites and the Camic Alps, and captured the commanding 
mountaios above the vfJleys of Cortino di Ampezzo, the 
Yal Sugana, and the Yal Lf^rina. Cortino di Ampezzo 
was occupied on May 30. Throughout the summer the 
fiercest fitting continued about Monte Croce and the Val 
di Inferno, the Italians forcing back the Austrians step by 
step, till they had secured positions which overlooked the 
Pusterthal, with its important railway line. 

On the Isonzo front ^e Italians had forced the Austrians 
back in the beginning from the frontier to the line of the 
Isonzo, where the latter occupied a position of great strength 
from Monte Nero to the Adriatic, and by the 1st of Jime 
the Italian armies were attacking the river line, their left 
against Monte Nero, the chief forw^ bastion of the Julian 
Alps; the centre against Gorizia, and the right against Mon- 
falcooe on the coast, and the roads to Trieste, guarded by 
the great rock table-land of the Carso. Monfalcone, with 
ite shipyard, fell on June 9, but the heights of the Carso 
towered before them, ^parently as impregnable as Gib- 
raltar. Gradisca was ct^tuied and a crossing was forced 
at Flava to the north of Gorizia, notwithstanding floods and 
the determined resistance of the Austriaos. Ck^eat efforts 
were made to capture both Gorizia and the Carso, but tJie 
former was too well protected by the heights of Monte 
Sabotino on the north, Podgora in front, and the Monte San 
Michele on the south, while the Carso was one of the strong- 
est defensive positions on the entire war-front. The general 
movement forward was b^:un in mid-June. The cros^ng 
of the river was effected, Sagrado was captured, and by the 
end of June the Italians had established a bridge-head be- 
yond the river and were pressing up the side of the Caiso 
imder the flaming fire of the Austrian defenses, made to pro- 
tect every point. It was carried once, but when the Ital- 
ians had reached the top it could not be held against the 
tremendous fire directed against it. All that tiie Italians 
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could do was to hold what they had so hardly won and 
consolidate their new positions along or above the laonzo, 
and pr^Mire for the opening of the Spring. Italy had 
gained some 2,000 square kilometres of its Irredentist 
regions, emancipating some 100,000 Irredentist Italians, 
and was intrenched on the slopes of Podgora and Monte 
Sabotino, the key to Gorizia. 

Tlie fighting had been furious and the losses heavy, but 
the ^irit of the Italian troops had been greatly raised by 
their success, and the morale was excellent, both at the 
front and throughout Italy. Notwithstanding the obstinate 
defense of the Austrians, it had been shown that Italian 
Generals were their superiors, and Italian troops could drive 
tiian from thar strongest positions, fortified and defended 
by every device known to military science. 

At sea the Italians had been equally active and equally 
efficient, though the field of their activity was mainly the 
Adriatic, which was far removed from th<Ke zones which 
were of chief interest to the other Allies. But however the 
latter might concern more nearly England and France, the 
Adriatic was of vital concern to Italy, and indirectly toh^ 
Allies as well. 

Immediately on the entry of Italy in the war — indeed, 
the following day — the Austrian fleet had steamed out of 
Pola and bombarded points along the low Italian coast, 
with its railway running along the margin of ihe sea, con- 
stituting one (^ the main lines of transportation from Cen- 
tral and Southern Italy to the war zone. In no long time, 
however, the Italian Fleet, under command of the Duke 
of the Abruzzi, had secured conunand of the Adriatic, and 
thenceforth the Austrian battle-fleet was substantially bot- 
tled up in Pola, and its activities were mainly confined to 
the submarines, and to sudden dashes of minor squadrons 
to which the eastern coast of the Adriatic readily lent itself. 
So effective, indeed, was the menace of the submarines in 
the Adriatic that it eventually controlled the method of 
marine warfare in that sea on both sides. But the Italian 
ships had secured command of the Adriatic. They had 
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also secxired comparatiTe immunity from the Austrian bat- 
tle-fleet for their transport service, and were able to per- 
form without great loss the arduous duties of transpotting 
Italian troops to Valooa, and keeping opeai their communi- 
cation with their naval base on the Italian side. Furtl^- 
more, the Italians perfonned the main tituiEiport service in 
bringing off from Durazzo the important remnant of the 
shattered Serbian army, with thdr lai^ge bocfy of prisoners, 
who, on tite defeat of the Serbian army by the Austrians 
and Bulgarians, had made their way acroBS Albania to the 
sea.' 

The destruction of Serbia and the shattering of the Ser- 
bian aimy at the hands of the Austrian and Bulgarian 
armies is one of the most amasdng events of the war, and one 
of the least creditable to Serbia's AUiea. From the poUti- 
cal standpoint, it was one of the greatest of the blunders 
committed by the Allies. Doubtless some day the inner 
stoiy of this astonishing page in the history of the war will 
be written; meantime the main facts are as follows: 

Serbia's stand against Austria-Hungary spuired on by 
Germany, having been the immediate occasion of the war, 
she was called on at the very b^uming of the strug^e to 

1 The romgnitude of tliis aoocHnplishmeDt of tnnapmtation may be gauged 
by the fMt that "betwMn DeoKober 12, IQIfi, and Febnuuy 22, 1016, 11,6G1 
refugees, inTalids, and wounded wwe trauBported (rom the Albuuan «MSt 
to Brmdiai, Llpari, ManeiUei, and Besarola; I30,S41 Serbian addknwena 
landed in Corfu and 4, 100 at Biaoia. Six Italian linen, two FVenoti Auziliaiy 
Cruiaen, five Italian and one Frenoh hoapital diipa, two Italiait Ambolanoe 
ahipa, aad fifteen Italian, fifteen lEVenoh, and four ^Vglinh Stwnen wen <a- 
gaged^in the work. Borne 23,000 Au«trian ptiaonaa were tnuwparted to 
Aain^a between Deoember 16, 1916, and Fdbnury 12, tme IJingl"*, two 
Freach, and eleven Italian steMnos being engaged in the wotk. BoMdea 
which the Naval Base at Valona waa created and supplied and the Expeditim^ 
ary foroe in Albania was tnuiaported and supplied; the major part being per- 
formed by the Italians. 

"The Italian Navy at the outbreak of the war oompriaed fourteen battle- 
shipe, six of nhioh were Dieadnoughts, enaen, sixteen lif^t cruiacn, some 
fifty deetroyers, and nearly seventy torpedo-boata, idiout twoity suhmatinta, 
three naval fhipe, and numerous airplanea." (Archibald Hurd, ItaUan Nmg 
in Ihe Onal War.) 

To this lilt during the war wen certain additiona, but on the other hand 
there woe a number of loaeea, including the fine Leonardo da Vind and the 
jBmed«(to Brin, which w^e blown up in or just outside of ECarbw by tieM^ 
ety, the former in Taranto Haibor, the latter at Brindin. 
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withstand the shock of the almost full weight of Austria 
thrown against her. For Russia had not yet got into the 
struggle in the South sufficiently to distract greatly the 
Austrian forces. For a time Serbia recoiled, but, gathering 
her forces in a supreme effort, she attacked the invading 
army with such resolution that they were driven back be- 
yond her borders. The Austrians thai were forced to give 
much attention to the Russian armies that were driving 
forward on that eastern flank of the Empire. When they 
b^an to obtain success in this direction and Russia was 
falling back, Italy came into the strife. Thus, Serbia was 
still able to cope succesrfuUy with the forces thrown against 
her. Throughout the following spring and summer (1915) 
ihe Allies were ei^aged in a blundering way in an effort to 
secure the adhesion of the other Balkan States to their 
cause, especially of Bulgaria, who, as the sequel proved, 
was as strong]^ pro-Austrian as Serbia was pro-French. 
The Gallipoli enterprise was an episode — a costly one — ^in 
this proc^ding. It was considered that if Constantinople 
and the Dardanelles were captured, the somewhat difficult 
diplomatic contest in the Balkans would be won — ^Rou- 
mania and Greece would join the Allied cause, and Bul- 
garia, whose strat^c position was of great importance, 
would be forced to take the same side. Greece, where at 
the time Venizelos was in power, was eager to have the 
Allies send a sufficient force to the .^Egean coast to join her 
in a movement against Constantinople, which she felt could 
be captured only by Qus pUm. ^le, however, wanted what 
the Allies were imwilling to grant her, and they thought 
that they could capture Constantinople without her, and 
force Greece to come in without making the concessions 
she demanded. These concessions would have disposed of 
all chance of their winning over Bulgaria, whom th^ 
thought of more value than Greece. The defeat of tiie 
RuBsiaQS and the failure of the attack on Constantinople 
lost Roumania for the time being to the allied cause, and 
Greece fell more and more under the influence of the Em- 
pires, until she also was, for the time being, wholly lost to 
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the Allies; Venizeloe was driven out, and it was a close thing 
that she did Dot side openly with the Central Empires. 
Bulgaria appeared now to be the key to the situation, and 
she long played her cards with such ^dU that she was wooed 
zealously hy both sides. Finally Gennany and Austria 
won, as a clear {^prehension of the situation m^t have 
satisfied all concerned they would inevitably do in sui^ a 
contest. They dangled bdore Bulgaria Constantinople, 
even if they did not promise it to her, while, on the oUi^ 
huid, it had been conceded to Russia by the Allies. And 
they, at least, promised to ^ve her all she wished of Mace- 
donia, Serbia and Roumania. Bulgaria's demands were 
known, but the Allies were imwiUing to concede them xmiS. 
too late, even if they ever were willing. Important territory 
which she demanded was held by Roimoania; and Greece and 
Serbia likewise were in possesion of a part of what she 
claimed and had once possessed. An attmipt was made to 
obtain Roumania'a consent to turn over to Bulgaria ^^lat 
she held that Bulgaria claimed. The same course was pur^ 
sued with Serbia, but not unnaturally this was refused in 
both cases. The only possible way to have secured for Bul- 
garia this iine qua rum would have been to insist firmly, and 
then compensate Roumania from other territory equally 
valiiable to her. This, however, was not done, and in Sep- 
tember it became known that Bulgaria was mobiliring. 
Serbia, rect^nizing the increasing menace to her, desired to 
attack her hostile Balkan dster before she could molialize, 
but the Allies fatuously believed that they still had a chance 
of appeasing Bulgaria, and prohibited the only possible 
method of insuring Serbia's security. So, Bulgaria mobfl- 
ized unhindered. Von Mackensen had come down to take 
command on the north of Serbia, and the attack was made 
on her simultaneously from the north and the east, and was 
pushed home. Belgrade was evacuated wi Octobra* 9. The 
Austrians crossed the Save and the Drina, and forced the 
Serbians back while the Bulgarians advanced against Nish 
and Uskub, driving the Serbian army from their positions. 
Uskub fell toward the end of October. On the 30th the 
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Austriaus captured Kragujevac. Nish held out till aub- 
Btantialfy invested, but fell in November, and the shattered 
Serbian army, which had done such heroic fighting, retreated 
Bouthward and westward, leaving more than half of Serbia 
in the hands of the Austriaus and Bulgaiians, who soon 
overran nearty the whole of Serbia, and all of Montenegro 
and Albania, save Valona, which the Italians held. Some 
twenty odd thousand Serbians got away to the south, where 
they were able to maintain themselves till reUeved by the 
Allies who, imder General Sarrail, had occupied Salonika 
in October. The major portion, approximating 100,000 
men, having lost or destroyed neariy all c^ their guns and 
trains, made their way — ^taking with them some twenty odd 
thoxisand Austrian prisoners— through the anow-clad moim- 
taios of Montenegro and Albania to the Adriatic coast, 
whence eventually they were transported to Corfu and 
other points for reoiganization. It was one of the most 
ineTqilicable of the disasters suffered by the Allies during 
the war — this sacrifice of Serbia and her brave army. 

While the Italian Armies were engaged in the Titanic 
stru^e against the Austrian Armies, and the Navy was 
guarding the Terrene and Adriatic eAiores, doing necessary 
transport-service and fighting whenever chance offered, 
political events were taking place in Italy which bore strongly 
on the progress of the war and on its final result. 

The enforced retreat of the Russians continued steadily 
through Jime, and, after Frzemysl, Leopoli was abandoned, 
and the retreat continued under conditions which enabled 
Austria to reinforce her armies against both Italy and Serbia. 

The apparent disorganization of the Russian armies; the 
failure of the GaUipoU expedition to accomplish ita object, 
and the manif^ pressure on the Serbian army had their 
repercussion in Turkey, and the Porte assumed promptly 
a more hostile and certainly a harsher attitude toward 
Italy and Italian citizens within the Turkish dominions, and 
b^an to encourage the already serious revolt against Italy 
in the provinces of TripoU and Cirenaica, which had beai 
kft to her by the Treaty of Lausanne after t^e recent Italo- . 
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Turkish war. Since the outbreak of the war the summer be- 
fore, followed by the bradng-up of Turkey through the ar- 
rivid of the Go^en and Brealau at Constantinople, Turkey 
had shown much insolence toward Italy. In Novranbo' 
Turkish officials had invaded the Italian Consulate of Eo- 
deida and seized the British Consul. He had, after a long 
diplomatic wrangle, been released, and on Italy's firmness 
the matter had been adjusted in February (8). The Consul 
had been released, excuses had been made, and due honors 
had been rendered to the Italian dag; but the feeling had al- 
ways remained. The diplomatic situation soon became 
more tense, and the captuie of a Turkish vessel, laden both 
with arms and munitions of war, and with the even more po- 
tent "sinews of war," de^)atched by Turkey to the already 
hostile Senufiffl in Cirenaica, led to an immediate e:q>loaon 
on the part of the Italian Press, and a general demand ihai 
the equivocal situation should cease. Contemporaneously, 
Italian citizens endeavorii^ to leave Asia Minor were ob- 
structed by the Turkish authorities, and after an ultimatum 
bad been sent by the Italian Government without any satis- 
factoiy response, Italy, on the 20th of August (1915), de- 
clared war against Turkey, and scnne two montlis lata 
(October 10) against Bulgaria. 

The Isonzo line, where, as has been stated, the Italians 
elected to make tbdr supreme effort, was well adiq)ted for 
d^ense from the Austrian side. The Austrians braved it 
impr^nable, with its hills and mountains, and deep, wind- 
ing river rushing swiftly between them to debouch at last 
into tlie plain, and finish its course as though trying to 
escape the frowning guard of the Carso., Of this line the 
two pillars are Monte Nero and the Carso, the former reai^ 
ing its huge bulk as a vast buttress of the Julian Alpe above 
the passes that lead down to Cividale, and thence to Udine 
and the Venetian Plain; and above Tolmino where the 
Isonzo has through the ages cut its way through, swerving 
by Plava aroimd Monte Euk ; on between Monte San Grado 
on the East, and Monte Sabotino on the West; on, under 
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Fodgora, by Gorizia and thence on through the open plain. 
The Carso is a huge, high, rocky table-land between Gorizia 
and the Adriatic, bordering the Gulf of Trieste from Mon- 
faJcone almost to Trieste. Between thesa two mighty pil- 
lars lie other mountains that guard the Isonzo River line. 
Most of these are on the Austrian or Eastern bank, but 
Monte Sabotino is on the Western side and, while hi^er up, 
where the river haa cut a great gorge through by Flava, the 
Austrians were at the veiy first driven, or retired b^iind 
the Isonzo, they held on grimly to Monte Sabotino and the 
Fodgora, as the keys to Gorizia and the passway to Trieste. 

In the beginning, in June, 1915, the Italians had forced 
the crosfflng of the Isonzo at Flava, and established a bridge- 
head on the bin of Flava, above the Eastern bank. This 
thoy extended till they had got Zagora on the lower slope of 
Monte Euk, north of Gorizia. With the same dash they 
had early sdzed and established themselves on Monte Nero, 
thou{^ only after desperate fighting, and with losses which 
were too heavy to be published. General Cadoma's bul- 
letins gave only the barest facts. His very reticence, how- 
ever, and absence of all declamation inspired a new con- 
fidence in him. But the Itidians, though weaker in artiU 
leiy, had won against the Austrians, and had wrested from 
them one of their most impregnable defenses in the Jxilian 
Alps. It was a measure of spiritual forces betwerai the two 
Feoples, and Italians had won. So, though the cost had 
been great, Italy rejoiced. She felt that she had the Gen- 
erals, she had tiie men. They had given her the fruits of 
thedr geniiis and valor. Those were great days, those early 
weeksof what Italy came to speak of as "Our war." Hardly 
a week passed that did not r^;ister the capture of some 
mountfun or valley, town or village, whose name meant to 
Italy enough to mark her security and her glory. 

With Kussia being driven steadily back and Serbia held up 
and in danger of breaking, it was necessary for Italy to pu^ 
forward. In the Traitino she had driven as far Northward 
as she could till the snows should begin to g^ve way and she 
had, aa she felt, established h^ position there. But the 
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re^on at the head of the Adriatic was still open, and on fine 
days Gorizia — beyond the Isonzo — still shone in the autumn 
sunlight, guarded by Sabotino and the Fodgora. To the 
Southward, beyond Goiizia, the passes led on to Trieste, 
guarded by the Carso; moreover, a foe as grim as tiie Aus- 
trians was on the way. The Cholera had come with the 
Austrian reinforcements from the Eastward, and no time 
was to be lost. Should the Austrians break throu^, they 
might be stepped; should the Cholera break through, aU 
Italy might be swept. It did not break through, and ihe 
skill with which it was barred was one of Italy's daims to 
gratitude on the part of her Allies. 

Bo^ the Sabotino and the Carso had to be taken to make 
good Italy's aspiration, if not to save the Cause. All sum- 
mer the Italians, their right wing imder the Duke d'Aosta, 
had been fighting forward foot by foot. TTie Careo was 
carried once to the very top, but flesh and blood could not 
stand the fierce fire, shell-fire, that swept the rocky {da- 
teau, with no shelter nor means of improvidng dielter. 
It was at the end of October when the Italians b^;an the 
great attack on Monte Sabotino. With only the oiganizar 
tion and equipment of that early period of the war the por- 
tion was impregnable. What valor and devotion could ac- 
complish was accomplished; but neither Sabotino nor the 
CaiBO was carried till the summer of 1916, and the latter not 
completdiy till much later. The ground, however, was hud 
during that autumn and winter of 1915, and heroism was 
never displayed more unmeasuredly in It^ or elsewhere 
than in those bitter months, when the Italians, keyed to 
the limit of endurance, dashed in ware after wave of des- 
perate valor only to break in crimsoned foam upon im- 
pregnable cliffs. Yet, as the sheerest headluid may in 
time be tunnelled by the reciurent waves, who shall deny 
that the persistent storming by the Italian soldiery in that 
autmnn and winter prepared the way for the final capture 
of the Sabotino, the Fodgora, the Bainsizza Ridge, Monte 
Santo, San Gabriele; of the Carso, and finally of the whole 
of now redeemed It^y ! It was the spirit which underiay, 
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in^ired, and informed that long and desperate adventure 
that led Itsiy to gird herself anew for her protracted and 
arduous task of reorganization, reconstructioD, re-estab- 
lishment, and retqiplication of all her forces, economic and 
military, to the vast labor, sacrifice, and endurance that 
now op^ied before her. 

The year 1915 closed without the war having been 
brought apparently nearer to an end. Although there had 
been a certain shifting of relations, it could not be said that 
any distinct advantage had been gained on either side 
which gave promise of an early settlement. In France, 
while there had been a certain change in the situation which 
made it probable that the German armies would not be 
likely to make a great advance again, the latter had dug 
themselves in from the North Sea to the Swiss border, and 
held within their lines neaiiy the whole of Belgium and sub- 
stantially a dozen departments of France. The Germans, 
howevra*, were to a great extent shut in by the Alhes' 
blockade from the seas b^ond the North Sea, and even in 
the North Sea her action was limited. Wherever elements 
of the British and German fleets had met, the results had 
been in favor of England save in one engagement in the 
Pacific, where the Germans had outmanceuvred the British. 
On the other hand, to meet this she was speeding up her 
' submarine campaign and was intenafying, in every way 
in her pow^, her "policy of Fiightfulness." She was sink- 
ing passengei^«hips. She had built and was now uong her 
Zeppelins in raids which dropped bombs indiscriminately 
on towns fortified and unfortified, and was pushing her 
campaign of moral effect in every direction conceivable. 
Her oi^anization for propaganda throughout all countries 
had reached extraordinary proportions, caxisiog great anxi- 
ety among the Allies and those in sympathy with them. 
German organization was beginning to impress the world, 
and her propaganda was telling in many directions. Against 
this the Allies' action at sea touching neutrals was creating 
much irritation and causing lack of sympathy. The at- 
tempt to capture Constantinople had faQed miserably, and 
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Gallipoli bad finally been evacuated in December. TTie 
expedition into MesopotaiDia had a like fate of faJluie. In 
both enterprises the greatest courage and resolution had 
been shown without the necessary organization. On Hie 
other hand, Salonika had been occupied, though whether it 
could be permanently held was still a question, and the 
movemente against the German Colonies had met with gen- 
eral success. The African Colonies had been largely occu- 
pied, and the German forces there were everywhere on the 
defenave. 

On the Russian front the Central Empires had been 
largely successful. The Russian armies had be^ driven 
back substantially all along the line, and had lost all that 
had been gained in the beginning of the war. The Tzar 
had taken peisonal charge of the c(»nmand of his anmes. 
These occupied a line some 200 miles east (d Warsaw. It 
t^ known that something was wnmg, but vh&t it was no 
jite knew. 

On the other hand, England was now aroused to the grav- 
ity of the Ktuaticiiyuid all of her forces were banning to 
be marshalled. Thfe great British Dominiona were now 
aroused. In the sequel 3i)00,000 men joined the colors by 
voluntary enlistment ! 

On the long right wing of the line of the Allies where 
Bulgaria had come in, not only had Russia been driven 
back, but Serbia had been destroyed; a month later, Mon- 
tenegro had been overrun and crushed, and Turkey had 
been reorganized and strengthened. Italy alone had a clear 
success to show for her work. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
ITALY AND THE ALLIED CAUSE IN 1916 

The yeax 1916 opened with the situation of the Allies 
far from satiafactoiy. The economic forces of the struggle, 
however, were b^jinning to be considered and brought 
into exercise. It was one of the crucial periods of the 
war, for Germany and Austria had got their "second wind," 
and had utilized the intervening months to create new 
forces that brought the War into a new phase. And from 
now on, Italy's action must be considered in connection 
with the whole field of operations. 

The New Year was ushered in with the announcement of 
the Declaration of war on Austria and Bulgaria by the de 
facto Government of Albania, a step in which Italy had a 
large part. It was also signalized by the news of Austria's 
reply to Freeddent Wilson's second note on the sinldi^ of 
the Italian passenger«hip Ancona. The reply was termed 
a "come-down," but was immediately followed by news of 
the sinking of a F. & 0. passenger-boat in the Eastern 
Mediterranean — The Persia. 

Italy was now w^ aware that the struggle before her was 
to be long and bitter. If there had ever been any illusions 
that her entrance in the War would terminate it quickly, 
they had been dispelled. It was now War k outrance and 
to a finish. She adjusted herself to prosecute it with all her 
power. The snow in the Alps rendered any great advance 
on either side impossible in those r^ons in the winter 
months; but positions were fortified and preparations made 
to take advantage of the first opportunity. 

Monten^ro was a source of anxiety — ^Albania was the 
same. The key to the Cattaro was the Lovcen, the peak 
which conmianded it. The Montenegrins needed gims to 
defend it. Finally guns were sent. The morning after they 
arrived, and before they could be taken ashore, an Austrian 
Squadron dashed out of the Cattaro and sank the vessel, 
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with the guns on her, in the harbor. The Austrians, on 
January 10, carried the peak by assault. On the 14tii the 
Austrian^, pushing forward, captured Cettinje, the capital 
of Montenegro, with important military stores. 

Italy, for her part, was preparing for an offensive yfinch 
should capture Goiizia and open the way to Trieste and 
the Balkans. Roads were being constructed; supplies ac- 
cumulated; her manufactories for war material of all kinds 
enlaiged and "speeded up," and all prq>arations were being 
pushed forward for an offensive as near cdfmido as possible. 

Hie Austrians were now pushing forward in Albania, and 
about January 23 occupied the town of Scutari. In the end 
of January (28) the Italians occupied the town of Durazzo, 
and set to work to rescue the renmant of the Serbian army, 
which t(^ether with some twenty odd thousand Austrian 
prisoners bad, after one of the most tragic retreats in Ws- 
toiy, reached the coast in a starving condition. Offers of 
assistance were tendered in this work, but Italy preferred 
to undertake the main part of it herself, and although relief 
supplies and a certain number of ships were contributed by 
others, she mainly performed the work of transportation. 
The troops, which numbered some 80,000 men and Ix^^ 
mainly without organization, were got off and taken to 
Corfu for rest and reoiganization; the Austrian piisonera 
were brought off and distributed in various prison-canq)s; 
the refugee and the civil population were tak«i to Italy. 
It was a laborious and difficult woric, but was successful^ 
performed. 

Durazzo was not tenable permanently and, after the 
Serbian soldiers and the refugees had been removed, the 
town waa evacuated and Italy proceeded to establish her 
position at Yalona and extend her lines from that base, 
with a view to co-operating, as she did eventually, with the 
Allied forces based on Salonika, where General Sarrail was 
in command. Of these forces Ita^ formed the left wing. 
The centre and right wing were composed of the French, 
the British, the Greeks, Russians, and, later, the Serbians. 

The failure of Italy to prevent the occupation of Monte- 
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n^ro was the subject of sharp criticism in the press of 
England and France. It was referred to caustically in the 
British House of CommonSj and this was so hotly resented 
in Italy that there was danger that the press polemic which 
ensued might have serious consequences. Italy was in no 
mood to stand further insinuations of bad faith. The Ger- 
man propaguida was as active as ever. The counter- 
charge was made by the Italian press that the onty way 
to have saved Monten^ro was through saving Serbia, and 
that the responsibiHty for the failure to accomplish this lay, 
not at Italy's door, but at that of England and France. 

The crushing of Serbia and the incidental crumbling of 
Monten^ro had been a grave blow to her. And the charge 
made by Serbia and intimated by the other Alhes that 
Italy had failed to do all in her power to reUeve them 
rankled in her heart. Both the capture of Lovcen, the key 
to the Cattaro, and the seizure by the French of Corfu 
(Januaiy 14) were a shock to Italian pride, and Italy sent 
a detachment over to Corfu and mounted the Italian flag 
beside those of France and England. A few days later 
(Januaty 17) Monten^ro capitulated unconditionally to 
Austria, who was said to have demanded the surrender of 
all arms and the giving of hostages. The story soon got 
about that King Nicholas, who had escaped and was now 
in Paris, had made a secret treaty with Austria to save his 
People and Dynasty. However this was, a little later 
Monten^rin forces were in the field again. 

Just at the time that Monten^ro obtained her peace 
by imconditional surrender, the Italians attacked the Aua- 
trians on the ric^ of Oslavia, and recaptured the trenches 
which they had recently lost, and, continuing their assaiilt 
with great resolution against desperate resistance, regained 
and re-established themselves finally in their dearly won 
position on the heights to the Northwest of Gorizia. It 
was a good start for the coming offensive, and may be said 
to have been the banning of a year of de^>erate and imin- 
terrupted fighting, in which the ultimate issue of the war 
was as mudi at stake as, later, on the Meuse or the Scnnme. 
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The situation in ItBiy, however, was now causiDg seriom, 
if car^ulfy concealed, concern to Uie other Allks. Tlie 
tone of the Press, where not censored, was acrid; the at- 
titude toward France e^ecially was growing more and 
more one of exasperation. Italy was manifesting signs <^ 
feelii^ isolated and of being treated without consideration. 
She knew that they were su^icious c^ her; that th^ were 
saying that she was not putting forth all her pow^B; that 
she was sparing her men and her ships; that she was trying 
to keep at peace with Germany; that she was waiting only 
to realize her own aspirations to make a separate peace. 
The Allies' attitude toward neutral ships was not only 
causing irritation among the neutrals, but in Italy as well, 
where it resulted in holding up and delaying shipments of 
necessaries of war and of life: grain, coal, oil, etc., on iriuch 
her veiy existence depended. 

In February (11), 1916, Mon^eur Briand came down to 
Rome to visit the Ally of France. It was held by some that 
be came to see what was going on in Italy, and to secure 
from Italy closer and stronger co-operation against Ger- 
many. He made an excellent impresston and accomplished 
much of what he came for. Whether he secured immedi- 
ately much more of the "closer co-operation," which was 
heralded as the motive of his visit, may be a question. The 
simple fact is, that all of the Allies had at that time about 
all the burden they could carry. They were all pursuing, in 
addition to the general pohcy somewhat loosely defined, some 
individual aim, and had not yet awakened to the necessity (^ 
merging their special interests and of flinging all into the 
one scale to win the war. It required the shock of mani- 
festty approaching defeat to awaken them to the peril of so 
fatuous a policy. 

It was in February, 1916, that the German armies under 
the Crown Prince laimched their attack against the French 
fortress of "Verdun, which the Crown Prince had almost 
completely invested back in tiie early autumn of 1914, 
when the defeat of the movement on Paris compelled him 
to relinquish his prize. That he had not captured Verdun 
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had without doubt been a blow to his prestige, and this 
probafaty explains in part the sacrifice of men in the third 
attanpt which he made.^ The ancient {ortress was now 
defended by a modem system of intrenchments, which had 
been made in the autxmm of 1914 by General Sarrail, who 
was later sent out to command in the Balkans. They 
curved aroimd across the Meuse in a blimt salient to the 
North, some eight or ten miles below Verdim, through the 
plain of the Woevre, and so back to the heights of the Meuse 
at Les Epaj^es. The position constituted a menace to the 
Germans in any advance th^ might attempt to make to 
move on Paris, and was a constant reminder of the f^lure of 
the Crown Prince to capture it both in September, 1914, and 
in 1915, when he had again attempted fruitlessly to obtain 
possession of the place. After a series of movements in 
other directions, which were intended simply to distract 
attention from their real object, the Gennans, who had 
massed heavy guns and all other necessary material for the 
ptup(»e, launched this attack from the North, on the East 
side of the Meuse. The bombardm^t b^an on the 16th 
of Februaiy, and the Infantry were sent forward to the as- 
sault on the 21st. 

Under the shock of the terrific and continued attack the 
French recoiled at first, and for a brief space it looked as i!f 
the attack had been successful. Not only military reasons, 
however, but also political reasons demanded that Verdun 
should be held. Thus this stride was not only a fight to 
the death between assailants and assailed, but became, as 
it were, a tug of war between the two nations to prove which 
was fundamentally the better. The contest lasted sub- 
stantially the whole year, but the French won. It was one 
of the ^ciave movemeaits of the war. 

On the 25th of February arrived P^tain with his reinforc- 
ing anny in aut<Mnobile8, uid the German advance was re- 
pulsed on the east side of the Meuse. In the autumn the 

> Von Tirpiti states that as early as Octobw, 1914, he was mfonned by tho 
oompeUmt Officer at G. H. Q. that "Verdim was not attacked any more on 
account of the shortage of ammunition, as it was not dseirad to espoee the 
Civwn Prince's army t« a rerene." (Von Tirpiti's Memoira, I, p. 61, n.) 
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Froich forced them back a sufficient distance to render safe 
from them the spot where Verdun stood, and fina%, about 
mid-December, established th^ line beyond danger of 
being driven out. The battie of Verdun, however, was over 
by mid-July. Its full cost to Gennany will possibly never 
be known. It was enou^. 

When the Germans were held up at the end of June, the 
main fighting in France was transferred to the Somme r^on, 
where for weeks the fighting raged which had begun with Hie 
Battle of the Somme, and was continued on until what is 
known as the Battle of the Ancre in November brought the 
British to within a few miles of Bapaume and the French 
to the edge of P^nne. It was the high tide of Allied suc- 
cess that year on the French front. 

While this Titanic struggle went on, taking every man 
and gun that was in France, the struggle elsewhere was not 
less bitter. The fight for Mesopotamia and the control of 
the strategic points on the traffic ways between the West and 
the East had so far proved a fiasco for En^and. A brave 
endeavor had been made to rdieve General Townshend, v^o 
was now shut up closely in Kut-El-Amara when almost in 
sight of Bagdad; but it fuled and at the end of April (29) 
General Townshend was forced to surrender. Later on, the 
disaster was retrieved by the expediticHi under General 
Maude and his successor, General Allenby. But for the 
time being, it was a smous setback for the Allies. Only 
in the nearer East was there light, where on the same day 
(February 16) that Germany b^;an the attack on Verdun, 
Erzeroum with its stores tell into the hands of the Rxissians, 
who pushed on Westward and captured Trebizond. They 
then pushed Southward, but were later driven back. The 
way to Bagdad was effectually barred till the following year. 

The Turks were now sufficiently encouraged to cause 
anxiety in Egypt, both to the Eastward and to the West- 
ward, and En^and b^an to take more serious measures. 

On May 21 the Battle of Jutland was fought between the 
battle-fleets of England and Germany (the former called the 
Grand Fleet, the latter called the Hi^ Seas Fleet). It was 
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the greatest naval battle of the war — perhaps of any war — 
and the most obscure. It is still being fought over. Eng- 
land's first report of the battle made it appear almost as a 
defeat. Gennany decorated her streets as for a victory. 
But the German High Seas Fleet never came out again to 
fight, and eventually, after the defeat of her armies, was 
surrendered in mass to ike Allies, and was brought captive 
into a British port l^ the British Grand Fleet, under com- 
mand of tike Admiral who had led the attack that forced 
^e Jutland fight. 

It was to Italy tiiat many eyes were turned in tiie eaxfy 
part of 1916, amid the gloom of the destruction of Serbia, 
Monten^;ro, and Albania; the invigoration of Turkey and 
Bulgaria; the obscurity of Greece; the increase in the sub- 
marine campaign, and the murderous persistence of the 
attack on Verdun — Italy, without coal, grain, or metal save 
what she could obtain with difficulty; with scarcely any- 
thing in sufficient quantity — Italy not yet at war with 
Gennany, nor certain Uiat she would be; with her Sphinx- 
like Minister for Foreign Affairs, and her strong pohtical 
antiwar element; with her men, amid the measureless 
snows of the Trentine and Camic and Julian Alps, driving, 
in Arctic cold, under incredible hardships, tunnels throu^ 
mountains of ice and rock, scaling icy precipices, swinging 
their cables across vast goi;ges. — ^Would she stand it ? Could 
she stand it? 

As the ^ring drew nearer it was evident that Italy was 
irrevocably brait on getting Gorizia and Trieste, and Aus- 
tria-Himgary began to feel^ the need of some action that 
would weaken tlie incessant drive that Italy was making on 
the Isonzo front, and relieve herself from the ever-increasii^ 
pressure toward Gorizia and Trieste. Moreover, the "grad- 
ual advance of tiie ItiJians into the Trentino, which was 
approaching closer and closer to the main lines of his de- 
f^ise, aroused in the enemy a desire to free himself from a 
pressure which was growing more threatening." * Russia 

> Review of Trentino Operstione, dated Ai^iut 6, 1916, publiahed bj Italian 
PrcM, August 7, 1916. 
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had beeai driveQ back sufficiently to gjve Austiia a freer hand 
on her western and southern front, but was preparing for 
another attonpt later on. Germany was being held vp at 
Yerdun. The time appeared ripe for a blow at Italy before 
Huasia should be ready. Austria accordingly made carefully 
elaborate secret preparations for an offensive against Itafy 
through the Trentino. Here Italy had pushed forward the 
year before, wtptairing mountain peaks and vaJle^, as for^ 
tune followed her, in her movem^t on Tr^t, until the winter 
caught her holding among the peaks and precipices a line 
insularly advanced; not idways well consolidated, and in 
places not capable of consolidation until other peaks should 
be secured. 

East of Lake Garda, where the Auatiians had, in 1866, 
laid down thsai frontier, the line ran deepest down into Itaiy, 
a little north of RivoH, and not a great distance north of 
Terona and Yicenza, which it threatened. This line the 
Italians had pushed back till, speaking in a general way, it 
ran eastward from south of Rovero to north of the Col 
Santo supported by the great Pasubio, on across the Val 
Maggie and the Val Sugana, following the old frontier to 
Monte Gallo, and on northwest of Borgo. 

From Trent a half-dozen valleys run east, south, and west, 
divided by mountain ridges between which commimication 
is difficult, thus affording to the Austrians the choice of a 
half-dozen corridors down which to conduct their attack, 
which, if pushed through, would reach the Venetian Ftain, 
cut in behind the Italian army on the Isonzo and sever ii^ 
remediabty their communications. Elaborate preparations 
were made for a drive al fondo. Some 2,000 guns, including 
many great guns, were aMcmbled from eveiy part of the 
Austrian front, and some from the German — the noted 420 
mms. wUeh had done such effective work in Belgiimi. It 
was reported that from tike Val Uigarina to the Val Sugana 
there was a gun for eveiy twenty yards, a niunber of them 
the most powerful guns in existence. The Grandduke 
Charles, the heir to the throne, was brought to Trent to take 
personal command, with General Conrad von Hoetx^dorf 
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as his chief of staff, than whom no man hated Italy more. 
It was intended to parallel the German move which was 
giving the Crown Prince of Germany the supposititioua 
honor of capturing Verdim. It would impress the Austiian 
Peoples. The offensive was termed the "Punitive Expedi- 
tion." Italy was to be "punished for her treacheiy." 
Italy knew "the Huns" and had cause to know them. Over 
sixty invasions had penetrated those plains, or nearly pene- 
trated them, mnce Ancient times when Rome b^an to de- 
fend them. Their histoiy was 1he history of Italy's black- 
est hours. Once more ihe Huns were hammering at her 
gates — everything had been prepared for a rapid and tre- 
mendous push into the Venetian Plain. "Vast depots of 
food, clothes, equipment, medicines, and, above all, of am- 
mimition," had been established. 

The Italians soon became awu^ of the portentous prepa- 
rations being made for the offensive, and in view of tiieir 
magnitude were naturally anxious. General Cadoma, after 
making a careful tour of inspection of the Trentino lines, 
moved his headquarters at the end of April to this Sector, 
taking them up with the First Army, whose commwider 
was soon afterward removed on the ground that insufiBcient 
provitdon for defense had been made agiunst an attack in 
such force. 

The offenave began on May 14, with an uiiUery bombu^- 
ment of great violence along tiie entire Italian front, from 
East to West, from the Carso to the Giudicaria. It soon 
became evident, however, that the real assault was on the 
Trentino front, on the sector between the Val Lagarina and 
the Val Sugana. Here, after a terrific bombardment, the 
Infantry in great masses were launched to the attack under 
an artillery cover imprecedented on that front in viol^ce or 
effectiveness. Eighteen divisions, or some 400,000 men and 
some 2,000 guns, were employed in the offensive. The 
Austrians knew eveiy foot of ground: mountain and valley, 
and their attack was admirably planned and well carried 
out. Both Artilleiy and Infantiy were skilfully handled. 
The Italian advanced podtions were swept away by the 
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flood of shell poured out on them. Thai, under the tre- 
mendous bombardment of the great guns, moved forward aa 
required, other positions were rendered untenable. From 
point alter point, portion alter position, the Italians were 
driven, witii increasing loeaes in men and guns. Austria's 
dream appeared on the eve of realization. If the It^ians 
could drive up-hill, the Austrians could certainty drive down- 
hill, and drive they did, their massed and powerful utillery, 
used steadily with great ability and success, and rendered 
more potent with the increaedng momentum derived &om 
each captured peak or shoulder, valley and village, ever 
presBLDg down toward the opening to the plain beyond the 
rolling Piedmont, where Italy, her flank cut into, her armies 
divided, her people stampeded, must, Austria believed, sue 
for peace. The mountain flanks of sheer rock afforded no 
shelter against such a continuous stonn of shells. No in- 
trenchments were possible. Under the pressure of the 
vastly preponderant artilleiy,' sweeping moxmtain crest and 
flank, valtey and roadway, Cadoma was forced to with- 
draw his centre back beyond the Fosina torrmt, with the 
abandonment of much that had been won at such coet in 
the preceding year. It was a difficult and dangerous step. 
If accomplished successfully, it would be a skilful manceuvre; 
if not, it would be a break in his line which might involve 
more than the fate of his army. Refugees, their homes now 
abandoned, were pouring down toward the plain from the 
villages with all their movable belongings; their flocks and 
cattle and household stuff, to esci^ the heavy shelling and 
onrush of "the Huns," adding to the confusion and peril 
But Cadoma was an able General, and especially able at 
oi^anization, and the movemoit was accomplished success- 
fully, and what might have proved an irremediable disaster 
was, in the sequel, only a reverse — a serious reverse, it is true, 
but one that was recovered from in time. Not an available 
place for a stand but was held tenaciously, and fought for 
until beyond hope of being held longer; not an inch was 

■ The lUluDB reckoned Uut Uie AoBtrunB outnumbwed them four to od* 
in this offwdve io botli guns Mid men. 
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yielded without a strug^e, and the cost to the enemy was 
dear. By the 22d of May Cadoma had got his line back to a 
position where the anny could be thrown and held in fitt- 
ing shape and effectiTely manoeuTred, and aIthou£^ it was 
forced back yet farther, and the losses were immense, it 
was ever a fitting force to be reckoned with, and it hdd 
until sufficient reinforcements could be brought t^, first 
to stay the oncoming tide, which threatened to overwhelm 
Italy, and then to sweep it back with immense losses be- 
yond the Italian confines, almost to the original lines before 
the offensive began. 

When the Austrians renewed their attach (May 24) after 
a brief respite, due to their need in view of the stifiemng 
resistance of the Italians to reorganize their attacking force, 
it was with increased violence, and the Italians were forced 
by sheer wraght yet farther South toward the open country, 
until they were almost down on the plain where lay with 
bated breath awaiting the issue Vicenza, Verona, Padua, 
and many another fair Italian city, and beyond them the 
roads to the heart of Italy. Here the Italians made thdr 
stand and maintained it till the end. 

If the time had been well utilized by the Austriui Gen- 
eral, it had been even better utilized by Cadoma. Dur- 
ing these weeks of furious fighting Cadoma had availed 
himself of the one advantage he had over the en^ny: the 
inner line, and he had been organizing an army to support 
or, if neeessaiy, take the place of Brussati's wom-down and 
wasted forces. 

The ardet to draw up this plan for mobiliziug a new army 
was given one moming in May (21). It was ready the 
following moming. By midnight that night the first troops 
of the new amiy were on the march.' Cadoma had drawn 
troops from many directions, and had assembled aroimd 
Vicenza an army of over 400,000 men, fully equipped and 
ready to take the field. It was an accomplishment worthy 
of any general and any people in Etistoiy. 

The gravity of the situation was now well understood 
> Ital)/ m the War, Biiaey Low, p. 133. 
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tiiroughout Italy, and she had gutled herself to make her 
stand to the death beyond the plain which had berai the 
prize and the grave of so many invading armies. 

When Jime came in the Italians, after two weeks of as 
fierce and unremitting battle as had taken place in the war, 
with every advantage save one against them, had made 
tiieir last stand above and across the mouths of 1^ valleys 
that opened on the Venetian Plain, and the Austiians, be- 
lieving themselves victorious, were pressing forward with 
all the ardor bom of success and lust of loot, and hei^tened 
by the furious desire to wreak their vengeance on an enecay 
whom their Emperor had denotmced to them as having 
betrayed Austria. "The men," said the Report of the 
Italian Supreme Command, "were prconised an easy in- 
vasion and the sacking of our rich Countryade and wealthy 
cities, where the victorious troops would find food and 
pleasures^ in abundance." But when men stand on ike 
threshold of their home to d^end thdr own, new forces 
c<»ue to birth in their souls. 

A few days later (June 3) General Cadoma, confidait of the 
stability of his army, now strung to the hi^eet pitch fay the 
peril to their Patria, annoimced to his Government that t}ie 
immediate danger of invasion of Italy was past. The Ital- 
ians had stopped the Auatrians. The latter were now dash- 
ing in impotent rage against the Italian lines. The Italians 
had been ordered to hold them to the death, and they held 
them. Cadoma now was fonning a plan by whidi he 
hoped to inflict a memorable defeat on "the Huns/' and 
perhaps destroy their invading aimy. He would contun 
them with his centre, which was drawn back for the purpose, 
and at the proper moment would attack simidtaneously 
along their right and left flank, and if possible cut than 
off. Rdnforcements were from the first hurried forward 
as fast as possible, and at the r^t time the new anny 
was thrown in, and tiie fortune of the struggle and of the 
war was changed — as it was changed when PStain rushed 

* By this term the Itftliaos imdentood vib intended the I'g'witwg over of Uw 
Italian women to the AustriMi aoldiwy. 
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his new army in automobiles to Verdim to relieve the 
hard-pressed troops who had held so well the defenses 
of that pass to Paris. The Italians knew now that Italy 
herself was at stake, and all Italy was now in the fight. 
For some time, notwithstanding Cadoma's encouraging 
anuoimcement, the issue appeared to hang in the balance. 
Austria, balked at the very moment of seizing the prize, 
as ^e deemed it, was loath to relinquish her aim, and con- 
tinued to hurl her masses against the Italian portions, only 
to break in foam against than. Thdr force was spent, and 
as the Italiuos grew stronger the tide turned. By the mid- 
dle of June the Italian General knew from "the qraradic 
character of the Enemy's attacks; the diversity and distance 
of the objectives Uiey aimed at, the very improvidence and 
the ahn(»t desperate violence of the actions which were 
followed by periods of exhaustion," that these final expres- 
sions of the Enemy's offensive activity were not guided by 
any ot^anized scheme. 

On Jime 16 the Italian Counter-offensive b^an on b<jth 
flanks of the Austrian Army, and although the latter fought 
with desperation, the sUmcio of the Italians soon b^an to 
tell, and a few days later the Austrians b^aa to withdraw 
thdr big gUDB preparatory to retiiingj and about the end of 
Jime Cadoma, pressiag his advantage, b^an to push them 
back. Back, back he pushed them, still fighting fiercely — 
recapturing point by point, peak after peak, and valley 
after vall^, until early in July he had substantially re- 
couped the disaster of May and driven the Austrians back 
almost to the lines to which they had been driven the year 
before. Onty in a few sectors were they able to hold any 
substantial gains. But like their Allies and kindred, the 
Germans, the Austrians in their retreat destroyed the vil- 
lages, or what remained of them, through whidi they were 
drivel. It is a racial trait widck Oesar ranarks on in his 
Conimentaries on the Gallic War. The Austrian leases in 
killed and wounded were reckoned 1^ the Italians at over 
100,000. But ther great loss was their failure, notwith- 
standing thedr vast ^ort, to win through ia tbe Italian 
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plains; their loss of prestige with the Italiazm. Like the 
battle of the Mame, to which it has been resembled in its 
results, it was a turning-point in the war not only for Italy; 
but for the Allied cause. 

The reversal of the tide of invaaioa had a strong moral 
effect in Italy. The Italian aimies had beaten the Aus- 
tiians a second time, holding superior positions and with 
8iq>erior artilleiy, and this time flushed with victoiy. 

It was certainly & fact that Rusaa's acticm in tuming 
with her reorganized armies on Austria-Hungary in eariy 
June, and pushing vigorously her new offensive whi(^ 
wrested from Austria territoiy which Aiutria had talcoi 
frtun Rustda the summer before, not only prevented Austria 
frcnn bringiDg more troops over to the Trentino battle from 
the Russian front, but distracted Austria's attenUoa from 
the Trentino offensive and centred it now (»i the Rusaan 
front, where serious perQ once more threatened h^. It was 
the second time that Russia had come to the aid of the 
Western Allies. But while acknowledging this, the Italians 
felt, and had a right to feel, that tbqr had won through the 
superior moral and militaiy qualities of the Italians, for 
in fact they had dtme so. Also they had on their Edde ren- 
dered to Russia a great s^vice, when turning on the Aus- 
teians they had dogged their heels, holding them continually 
engaged, and preventing Atistria's despatchirig earlier to the 
Eastern front the nine divisions which she had contemplated 
sending to stay the new Russan advance. Further, Italy 
had by her supreme effort and the dd rendered the Rus- 
sians materially assisted the other Allies, who later on when 
Russia fell out of the fight felt instantly the inuneasurable 



Not unnaturalfy, in the tense condition of the public mind 
in Itafy, all sorts oi rumors became current as to the cause 
of the success of the Austrians' attack, and natural^ there 
was much looking about to find a 8Cfq)%oat. Tlie losses in 
men and material of war had been enonnous, and it had 
been a close thing, but they had saved Italy. The Govern- 
ment had been very reticent regarding matters tiiat woe in 
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every heart and on every tongue. There was even question 
as to how far Italy herself remained unshaken. 

Premier Salandra and the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Baron Sonnino, were recognized as the strong men in the 
Cabinet; but they "ran things" in their own way and vouch- 
safed little information to the country, which was not only 
ting1'"g with nervousness over the situation ; but was stirred 
to its depths and was ready to make extreme sacrifices. 
It wanted, however, to know the exact situation — ^to be 
takot into the confidence of the Government — to feel that 
the whole country was admitted to its share of the responsi- 
bility and the patriotism in this crisis, and eepedally was 
entitled to the contribution of all its powers to the service 
of the Patria. England and France had shown the way. 
Sonnino was silent; Salandra was aloof. 

The Parliament had assembled on Jime 6, in the midst ai 
the tense anxiety of the days which racked Italy from the 
Camic Alps to the extreme point of Sicily. Even Cadoma's 
message ib&t the danger of the immediate invasion of Italy 
was for the present past, had not reassured complete^ the 
profoundly moved public opinion. The fight was still going 
on; the hospitals were growing ever more crowded; the 
traios wero still stuffed with soldiers being rushed to the 
battle-front, where the losses, mapiified by rumor, were 
touching the remotest r^ons of Italy. Italy wanted to 
know the true situation. The Chamber met. The Premier 
insisted on his prc^ramme: l^e discusdon of the routine 
buoneas of the Government. It meant that no explana- 
tions, no confidences would be given. The Chamber re- 
belled. The Premier was firm. Back in March (19) the 
Chamber had given him a vote of confidence of 394 to 61. 
But neither he nor Sonnino was popular personally. Th^ 
had the respect, but not the peraonal biendsb^ of Hm 
Chamber. 

Salandra, in a debate afterward, siud, in rejecting some 
appeal against his pohcy, that the Chamber had "si^ported 
the Government." "Yes," replied one of his opponesrts, 
"as the rc^ supports the hanged." The Premier made an 
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angry retort which was not foi^tten. About Uie same time 
he made a speech in the North, in which a phrase or two 
were caxight at as infelicitous. And finally, in his speech in 
the Chamber, he uttered a phrase which was t^eti as a 
criticism of the General Staff that tended to create want of 
confidence in the army. He stated that it must be frankly 
recognized that "bad the positions been better prepared 
and better defended, they would have held out longer." 
Just then Gadoma was regarded as the saviour of the coun- 
try, and the criticism was highly resented. But the real 
reason for the Parliamentaiy crisis lay in the profound 
feeling of the Countiy that acanething of immeasured seri- 
ousness was going on which mig^t have vast consequences 
and that the Countiy was not sufficiently infoimed about 
it. The Official Socialists were against him because he was 
for fighting the wu- through; the Intoventionist National- 
ists because he had not declared war against Germany; the 
Giolittians on general principles of loyalty to thar leader. 
So, when on June 10 he donanded a vote of blind confidence, 
the vote stood against him. Two days later he announced 
his remgnation. 

His overthrow and resignation, when it had taken place, 
were somewhat of a regret to many of those who had ac- 
complished it. For although not popular, he had the respect 
of even his opponents, and there was no one in sight to 
handle the reins and guide with as much firmness. Sonnino 
could do it; but he stood in the same rdlation to Parliament 
with Salandra, and had even less address in handhng the 
Chamber. It was rumored that Salandra was not averae to 
laying down the reins tmder the circumstances and, to em- 
ploy another metaphor, that he had "ridden for a fall." 
In this exig^cy, with the enemy at the gates, Giolitti waa 
considered to be out of the question. Eyes were turned 
only toward those who were associated with Italian Inde- 
pendence. What was felt to be needed was the union of 
all forces in d^ense and a leader who could rally them. 
A natiomd Cabinet, such as had been tried in France and 
England— not with any great success, it was true, but still 
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as a working machine — niight. meet tiie exigency and tend 
to satisfying conflicting interests, and dividing the respon- 
aibilily. In the crisis the King came back to Rome. His 
presence had a tranquillizing effect and his broad views 
clarified the atuation. A National Ministry was formed 
tinder the pretddency of Signor Boeelli, the Nestor of the 
House, whose life was associated with the idea of Italian 
Independence and Italian greatness. 

Paolo BoseUi had been a fighter in the great days of the 
Risoigimento, when Italian genius turned what mij^t have 
been the red glow of a dying day into the effulgent ^lender 
of a rising sun. He had served with Garibaldi, and his name 
and fame were a link with Italian glory. He was the head 
of the Dante Alighieri Society, whose literary name rep- 
reseated only partially its far-reaching patriotic Nationalist 
scope and aim. He was an old man, bordering on aghfy; 
but in Italy young statesmen are t^ exception. He was an 
orator with a ringing voice; a devoted patriot, of broad and 
catholic views, and when he spoke he could ever command 
the attention of the House. Men fotgot his age and lis- 
tened to the flowing eloquence that sprang from a broad 
patriotiBm, founded on all that Italy aspired to, and, freed 
from all suspicion of peraonal interest, pointing ever to the 
goal of Italian Redemption and Italian Glory. Thou^ the 
Nestor of the Chamber, he had never held high position in 
the Government, but this was remedied by his being ^ven 
the Collar of the Annunciata. And he had, to close with, 
also a faculty for harmonizing conflicting views. Tlius, he 
was the person eminently fitted to preside over a National 
Cabinet. With him were associated Sonnino, idio retained 
the Ministiy of Foreign Affairs, and the leaders of both the 
Socialist and Gerical groups and parties. The former was 
Signor Leonidas Bissolati. He was <»ie of the great Ital- 
ians. He might have lived in the time of Brutus, or Gato, 
or Mzuzini and, so far as his powers permitted, have been 
their peer. like Mazzini, he had been a RepubUcan, but, 
for tlie general good, subordinated his principles r^;arding 
the form of Government to the substance of Liberty under 
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A Crautitutional Sovereigii, who lived and reigned iar the 
Fet^. He was an wator of a high order, in virtue of his 
mnamty and profound eamestnesB and devotion to tiie 
cauae c^ the Feeble. He had at one time edited the Avanti, 
the Socialist organ; but when the war came he broke with 
the Official Socialists, who opposed Itaty's entry in the war, 
and as soon as Italy entered the war he enlisted, was seri- 
oualy wounded, and being incapacitated from further ser- 
vice in the trmches, returned to his duties as a D^uty, 
and became one of tiie forces which pushed the war against 
Austria, and later against Germany. He was not a good 
politician, but was an independent thinker and a statesman 
of vision and lofty purpose. His adhesion to the new 
Cabinet was an element of strength for it. 

When the history of this war shall be fu% written and 
the final assessment of its great events and their conse- 
quences sh^ be made, the great Austrian offensive down 
the Trentino will be reckoned one of the critical events c^ 
the struggle and its d^eat one of the masterly campaigns as 
well as one <A the tuniing-points in the war. If Cadmna 
miscalculated Austrian intentions in tiie beginning and 
failed, as Salandra said, to provide better for guarding the 
gates of Italy, he quicldy repaired the error, and by the 
creation and handling of bis new army added to his old one, 
proved himself a great general in the field no less than in his 
^adquarters' cabinet. 

The work ot the Italian Anny in its countovstrok^ of 
staff and line alike, was not exceUed by anything anywhere 
during the war. They forced the Austrians back when in 
sight of their prey; clung to liiem dt^gedly Uiroughout the 
entire retreat; wrenched from them substantially all th^ 
had seized ; inflicted on them iounense losses, and saved not 
only Italy but probably the Alhed cause. For had Au»- 
tria succeeded in defeat^ Italy and forcing her to sue for 
Peace, she would certainly have occupied Lombardy and, 
conjecturally. Piedmont and have menaced France's Souths 
eastern frontier. Verdun mi^t not have held out; Paris 
might have fallen, and VerBadUes mi^t have witnessed a 
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Peace Coiifffl«iice with the Central Empires and the Allies 
in reveised rOles from those played in June, 1919. 

Baron Sonnino remained at the head of the Fomgfi Of- 
fice, and continued the most dominant force in the new 
Cabinet. He and Bissolati did not always get on well to< 
gether, for each was a man of strong convictions, and even- 
tually Hiey clashed so irremediably that Bissolati redgned. 
But this was not until after the Armistice, and during the 
war they worked in hannony, at least, to the extent tA pre- 
senting publicly a united front to the m&ny. 

Besides these were Oriando, a man of high fffts, who took 
the Interior, and Meda the clerical Bepresentative; and 
Sdaloia, who later on fallowed Sonnino and Titoni as head 
of the Foreign Office. 

Ab soon as the peril of the Austrian Trentino aCfeodve 
was over, and while the Italians were still pushing them 
back through the higher Alps of that r^on, and while the 
battle was still muttering around the Montecitorio, Ca- 
doma b^jsn to force his way with renewed energy toward 
Gorizia and the passes leading to Trieste. It can hardly be 
said that the operations here had ever ceased; for all Spring 
had gone on ^lat would have been considered in any other 
war a general engagement. Moreover, the preparatians fw 
the great movement, which was being planned for the mo- 
ment when all should be ready, were imremitting. Roads 
were being built imder conditions so difficult that their con- 
struction appeared a nuur^el of engineering and would have 
been so a Uttle time back even for the Italian Genio: the 
perfonner of marvds. Mattel of war was being accumu- 
lated for an offensive on a scale hitherto undreamed of in 
Italy. 

In the first determined advance on this line & new ynKpon 
was used by the Austiians— the asphyxiating gas, the d«id- 
liest and wickedest of aR the wei^xins yet conceived by man. 

The Italians had knowledge of it and masks had been 
made to meet the danger; but they were primitive and in- 
adequate. The training with them, which men were le- 
quind later to go tiirough, had not yet been devised. The 
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o&cen could not yet give intdligent orders nor the men 
cheer with the masks <m, and when the Italians were seat 
forward, they either did not have masks that were prote(^- 
tdve or th^ took them <^, and the result was a loss that 
was ghastly. Seven thousand men are said to have been 
stricken in this appalling fashion, during the attads, wiUi 
a tale of officers tiiat substantially exterminated them. 
Against so murderous a wef^Km the attack at the mcnnrait 
failed of its farthest objective; but for all that it was only 
a postponemoit, and a little later the offenave was pudied 
with a resolutimi and carried forward with a deqierate 
ardor that knew no abatement. 

Every branch of the Italian service was brought into foil 
exercise in Gm suprane effort and, what is more, eveiy one 
met the demands made on it. The Italian military units 
mainty retain their old nomenclature, as such and such a 
regiment or other annmand — of Genoa, Milan, Turin, 
Venice, Florence, Nicies, Palermo, etc., but under the sys- 
tem adopted in later yeiurs, while IJguria, Lombardy, Tus- 
cany, Calabria, Sicily, Sardinia, etc., are still commemorated 
in the names of the Re^ments or Battalions that shed lustre 
on them in the past, these commands are composed of tnx^ 
representative of every r^on in Italy, the intention bdng to 
^ve the troops the feeling of bang national and representar 
tive not of a province or city however renowned, but of 
Italy; Mother and Patria of all. Within these general lines 
there are certain corps which have a special prestige, as 
demanding certain qualifications for admission, such as the 
Cavahy, the Bersagheri, the Alpini, the Arditi, the Granar 
tieri, etc. The Geriio, or Engineers, wa« everywhere, aid 
were expected to do and did everything that was necessary 
to assist, facilitate, and contribute to the support of all the 
rest. They not onfy constructed the systems of trenches, 
they ran graded roads up impossible mountains; built 
bridges over rushing rivers and bottcnnless ravines; cut 
tunnels and corridors throu^ the rock mountains; swung 
telefericas (cable railways) from mounttun peaks across deep 
valleys; tunnelled and blew <^ mountain t(^ which re- 
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aisted assaiilt, and performed work everywhere and always, 
without which the Titanic achievements of the Italian 
anny would have been impossible. This age has alwaj^ 
r^arded the ancient Romans as the great road-builders of 
Histoiy. Future ages gazing on the remains of this war 
will say that the Italians surpassed all others, even their 
ancestors, in this Titanic accomplishment. 

It was along in midsummer, 1916, tiiat the great Italiui 
offensive on the Isonzo front was made. On the right was 
the Third Aimy, imder General, the Duke d'Aosta. Next 
him, comman(hng an anny corps, was General CapeUo, 
whose Chief of Staff was General Badoglio, one of the 
younger and most brilliant Generals in the Italian army. 
Farther to the West commanded General di Robiland, 
General Giardino, and General Diaz. They all came into 
great note later. 

Brfore this the Italians had aheady torn frran the Aua- 
trians long stretches of their front, including many of their 
cherished poations above the Isonzo. They had, as already 
stated, established their bridge-head beyond the Isonzo 
above Gorizia, and were on the slopes of the mountains both 
to the North and the South of Gorizia. They had dug or 
cut themselves in on the slopes from above Monte Kuk to 
the Carao to the SouUi. Beyond them frowned other moun- 
tains: Kuk, the Bainmzza, San Gabriele, San Michele, the 
Carso—Titanic ramparta in a Titanic strife. But where 
the river had throu^ the ages drilled its way between the 
mountains above Gorizia, Monte Sabotino was still held by 
the Austrians as a mighty bastion on the Western side of 
the Isonzo. Thence the Oslavia-Fodgora ridge stretched 
away, protecting the town in the hollow beyond Uiem, 
which it had cost so much blood to try to capture. 

In places the Italian and Austrian trenches ran wifiiin a 
few yards of each other. On Kuk and Podgora Hill, and 
at many other points, the Italians had driven their trenches 
up and were sticking fast just below the Austrian lines. 
They could talk to each other readily— exchange banter and 
bullets at a few paces distance. 
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It was in the b^jnning ctf August, 1916, that the first 
eprii^ in the new move on Gorizia waa naade. It opened 
August 6 with a terrific bombardment of Monte Sabotioo, 
tunnelled and chambered like Gibraltar, where it faced the 
Italian tinea. Under cover of this barrage the Italians forced 
thdr way up the mountainside, carrying position after por- 
tion, capturing ganisons and guns, and t^ evening were 
masters of the chief western defense of Gorizia, with much 
spoil of war. Between tiiem and the town, however, still 
stretched the O^via-Fodgora defenses. It took three days' 
continuous fighting to capture them. Th^ had once been 
like a garden. Vineyards and orchards covered their smiling 
slopes. A calvaria stretched up to Podgora's top whaice 
one looked down over the river slipping under ita willowB 
below, with gardens bathing their feet in its cool waters, 
and beyond, the pretty town, set amid villas, which had 
been a sort of Austiian Riviera. The Fodgora now was a 
waste. Floured and upturned by sh^, it looked like 
some vast, disembowelled carcass torn by wolves and vul- 
tures, and left with only shreds and grisly bones. The 
calvaria had been blown away— no trace remained, but 
Golgotha was there—grisly, ghastly, red and white, the 
evidence of man's infinite capacity for courage, suSeriog, 
and destruction. It is folly to say the Austrians do not 
fi^t. They have always fought. They are of fighting 
races. They were well commanded and disciplined, and 
fought with fuiy. They were beaten on the Isonzo as in 
the Trentino, because the Italians, in^ired by a superior 
^irit, fought better. The losses on both aides were appal- 
ling. But at such woric as this the Italians are unsurpassed 
in all the world. They had all turned into Arditi. 

It took three days to secure Fodgora. Even after it was 
flanked on both sides and cut off, it held out. But three 
days after Sabotino was captured, the Italians rushed the 
broken bridge under a withering fire, and at last planted 
the Italian flag on the station in Gorizia. That ni^t 
Italy rejoiced "with exceeding great joy." She had re- 
gained Goiisia, the jewel of the Isonzo, and her sons vnm 
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pushing on to San Gabriele and San Michele. And who 
knew how far they mi^t go?-— possibly eroi on to Trieste? 

The yidd of Qorizia in mere booty of war was some 
18,000 prisoners, with 400 officers, ova* 30 big-caliber guns, 
besides a large quantity of other guns, machine-guns^ rifles, 
ammunition, and other correspondiog spoils of war. Later 
on, in further forward movements in Sqiteanber and Oc- 
tober, when the Italians captured Monte Santo and a part 
of the Carso, they added to their prisoners enough to bring 
the tale up to some 40,000, with over a thousand officers, 
and they doubled, likewise, their captured booty of war. 
But although Gorizia had been lost, the Austrians were still 
firm. Tbey still held the commanding positions beyond 
Gorizia, made almost impr^nable by Nature, and where 
she had missed, reinforced by all that military science co\ild 
effect, and held by troops as good as Austria had ever fiuv 
nished in all her conquering history: Germans, Hungarians, 
Croatians, Slovenes, now inspired by every motive of hate 
and fear to fight with desperate courage. But the require- 
ments of modem warfare demand, after an advance such as 
Italy had made on the Isonzo, time enou^ to carry forward 
and install the ordnance needed to open the way for a further 
advance of the troops. This took some days, and althou^ 
the Second Army made desperate attempts to take San 
Gabriele, and the Italians established themselves on its 
rough flank, the position proved impr^nable, as did that of 
Monte Kuk, to carry which was attanpted just afterward. 
The Third Aimy, however, had better fortune, and though 
its persistent endeavor to capture San Michele was costly, 
it was pushed through to final success, and the Italians es- 
tablished themselves on the Carso, and held the heights on 
botii sides of the Vallone. And Gorizia was made secure^ 
Italian. A little later, in mid-Septonber, Monte Santo was 
captured, and in October and November Cadoma was still 
hammering at the mountain walls, with inflexible resohition 
to open the road to Trieste. 

Notwithstanding the boldness with which the British and 
Preach asserted their success in tihe great (tensive in France, 
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it was known to the well infoimed that the mtuation there 
was not as satisfactoiy as the authorities were given to as- 
serting. The great offensive on ike Somme had made 
progress, and had resulted in the cloture by the British of 
some 125 guns, over 400 machine-guns, and nearly 40,0(% 
prisoners; and, by the French, of over 200 guns, 1,200 
machine-guns and trench-mortars, and 70,00% prisoneis. 
But they had not reached the final objectiveB. The tosses 
of the AJhes had been enonuous, but Bapaume and P6n»uie 
were still imtaken. The German Hnee, though pierced in 
places, had not been smashed, and the Genuans f^xpeared 
as strongly intrenched in their new lines as ever. 

If the war were to be brou^t to a close within a reason- 
able time, it was necessary to bring other factors into tiie 
solution of the problem. Greece was not in a position to 
count for much. The only other powers tiiat could be 
brot^t in to aid were Italy, who had not yet declared 
war on Germany, and Koumania, who had stood neutral, 
warming toward the Allies as they pushed the forces (tf the 
Central Empires back, and cooling toward them as thdr 
fortunes waned. Roiunania was unwilling to declare war 
against so potent an enemy as Germany; but Italy mi^t 
do this if Roumania would declare war against Austria. It 
was arranged accordingly. 

On August 2 (1916) the Russian Minister for Foredgn 
. Affairs was informed by the Russian Ambassador at Paris 
of the nervousness of tiie French Govemmoit because the 
offensive on the 8(nnme had not given the desired results. 
Therefore the entrance of Roumania into the war was par- 
ticularly desirable now.* 

England and France were at this time endeavoring ur- 
gently to obtain Russia's co-operation in bringing Roumania 
into the war: Russia was reedstiDg Roumania's demands, 
which included the Banat, Transylvania to the river Hieiss, 
and Bukovina to the Pnith, in which regions only some 37 
per cent or 38 per cent of the population were of Roo- 
Doanian stock, and the rest were Serbs, Magyars, and Ger- 

> SetTtt TreatiM, F. Seymour, Londcm, p. 63. 
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nuuiB. However, in view of the ui^eDcy of tlie Allies, Rua- 
ma yielded,' only stipulating that she should not be com- 
pelled to contiaue the war till all of Roumania's claims were 
realized. Even this, however, she was compelled to yidd 
JD view of the situation in France,' and after President 
Foincar^ had tel^raphed the Tzar personal^ (August 9) of 
the dedrabiKty of an immediate agreement with Roumania, 
Russia consented. 

The exaggerated report of the success of the Allies had 
its effect in other directions than on the Italian and French 
fronts. During the time that the Italians were scaling the 
cJiffs of the Julian Alps, and the French were holdrog, with 
ever-growing resolution, the semicircle about Verdim, and 
French and English were on the Somme putting forth their 
herculean efforts, Diplomacy had not been inactive or less 
successful. It was apparent to all now that the enemy 
could not be defeated imtil they should be closed in on eveiy 
side, and shut oft from continued replenishment of tb^ sup- 
plies from the Eastward as wdl as from the Westward. So 
long as Roumania was neutral, there was a source of supply 
aptsa to than which could hot be closed. Greece likewise, 
so long as she remained under her existing Govemmrait 
with her King, the broliier-in-law of the Emperor of Ger- 
Taany, in command, was a cause of anxiety to the Allies in 
a situation ^ere it had transpired that tJie weight on the 
two sides was so nearly ui equipoise that any fresh accre- 
tion to the power of either might give it the preponderance. 
Her hatred of Bulgaria and the peril that she would run 
should a blockade be declcured against her had hitherto been 
considered by the Allies fair guarantees of a reasonably as- 
sured neutrality on her part; but Constantine was very 
popular with the army, and Greece had her heart set on 
obtaining certain territory which she could only obtain at 
the hands, of the victorious side. Her policy, therefore, 
tended to oscillate somewhat as fortune f^peared to favOT 
one or the other of the opponents. It was of extreme im- 
portance to her that she should make no mistake in her 
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final decid(»i. Italy stiQ hdd the Dodecanese le^lands, 
ianaerlj Greek Islands, and althou^ ehe was pledged 
by the Treaty of Lausanne to restore than to Tiu^ey <hl 
certain conditions, it was unquestionable, now that she and 
her Allies were at war with Turkey, that the lalantte would 
not be restored to Tuikey, nor would Itafy, who had secnred 
by the secret treaty of London the consent of Eng^d and 
Stance to her retaining them permanently, gjve ai^ inti- 
mation that they would be ^ven up to Greece. 

Moreover, Italy now held Valona, and was eager to ez- 
tflind her control over the Albanian teniixay beyond that 
important and commanding pomtion, an extension that 
would cut into Northern Epirus, which Greece considered 
QredE. An airangonent as to the boundary of Nortibem 
Epirus had once been arrived at between Greece and Italy 
(in 1914); but other things had later intervened which had 
changed the entire Balkan mtuation, and rendered it most 
unlikefy that Itafy would now fed bound by this under^ 
standing. 

And finally, to the continued anxiety (A her Allies, Italy 
had never declared war on Gennany. Strong efforts had 
been made by her Allies to induce her to take this step, but 
BO far without avail. The criticism directed against her had 
(Hity ecaqtersted her; pressure angered her, and argument 
and pOTSuasicm had been equally fruitless of results. She 
had maintained her formal neutrality as to Germany for 
over a year, and left it to Germany to dedate war if she 
widied. She had, she felt, enough on her hands already. 
She would leave it to Gennany to make the first declara- 
tion. For her part, Italy would wait until Germany moved, 
or at least until she did some act which would ccmsolidate 
Italian feeling against her ^ ^■^^d give the Italian Goveniment 
assuraace of the full wei^t of the united Italian people 
bdund them. 

Genoany had long given vhaA the other Allies consideied 
Buffident cause for a declaration of War agunst her, had 
Italy desired to make one; but the Italian Govemmoit 
hung bade from the step which was urged on than so ear^ 
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nestly. Not (mly had Qennany, by the attitude of h^ 
Govenunent, outraged the seiudbni^ oS the Italian people, 
but German guns were anunog those onployed in sweeping 
away Italians before the Trentino ofFensive in May. Sev- 
eral Italian ships had been sunk by submaiines of German 
build, manned by Teutons who spoke pure North Gennan; 
whereas, according to report, the Austrian submarines were 
manned generally by Austrian subjects from along the 
Adriatic seaboard who, though qieaking German, were 
readily distinguished from the Gennan Austrians both in 
coloring and ^}eech. Thus It was generally held that 
the " pirates " were Germans. Finally, Germany, in her 
failure to cany out her engagement to pay to the Italian 
laborers within her borders the pensituis due than, gave 
Italy a ground oa which the Italian Government felt they 
could with security count on the backing of the Italian peo- 
ple—now vastly reassured by the lepulse of tiie Austrians 
in the Trentino and by the cf^ture of Gorizia. Moreovo*, 
Russia had made an astonishing recovery and was pushing 
forward again, driving before her the Austrian army, captur- 
ing much territory and prisoners by scores of thousands. 
Accordingly, under the mu'snittiog urgency of the other 
Alliea It was airanged that Italy should, on Atigust 27, de- 
aiare war on Germany to date from the following day, and 
on the same day Roumania should declare war <m Austria. 
This was done, and on the same day Germany declared 
war on Roumania. Two days later, Uie 30th, Turkey de- 
clared war on Roumania, and the following day Bulgaria 
deelued war on Roumania. 

The declaration of war against Germany had little im- 
mediate ^ect on the situation in Italy. The ground for the 
announcement had been prepared in advance with address. 
It had long been anticipated and the political effect was al- 
ready discounted. The Italians knew that the Germans 
had for a good while been aiding their chief easmj with all 
the means at their disposal; and they felt that as Germany 
did not march with Italy and had about all the burden she 
could wdl cany, she was not likely to prove a new danger 
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of great magnitude for Italy. Moreover, at the mraiient it 
was generally believed that the entiy of Roumania into the 
conflict would have a very weighty result. It was also be- 
Ueved by many that Greece might soon be brou^t to came 
in <Hi the side of the Alhes. 

Roumania stiuted <^ with a dash. She invaded Tran- 
sylvania and within a few days she was occupying the 
Carpathian passes into Hungaiy, while the Austro-Hun- 
garian army retired before her. The Roumanians pushed 
forward into Transylvania until they encountered Von 
Falkenhayn, who had come up with an Austro-Gennan 
army especially superior in artillery to the Roumanians, 
and the latter were forced back. On the other hand, the 
Turkish and Bu^arian troops had invaded the Dobrudja. 
This, however, was not immediately consideTed a great 
peril, and it waa not imtO Von Mackensen, who, at firet, 
was held up by the Roumanians on the Bucharest-Tcher- 
navada line, pudied forward later with an efficient Geiman 
anny that any Berious aiudety was apparent. The Rou- 
manians were now swept back. Coetanza fell into the 
enemy's hands together with its important stores of wheat 
and oil, which had been accumulated there with the expec- 
tation of getting them out to the Allies. Tchemavada was 
taken. Von Falkenhayn forced the passage of the moun- 
tain passes and swept on across Roumania. Von Macko^ 
sm crossed the Danube and, advancing, threatened the de- 
struction of the Roumanian army. By the end of Novem- 
ber the Western half of WaHachia was overrun, and on 
December 1 Bucharest was abandoned by the Govern- 
ment, which retired to Jassy, and was occupied by the 
Germans a few days later. Von Falkenhayn continued his 
advance Northwud into the oO r^ons of Hoesti, the wells 
in which, however, had been partially destroyed when 
those in chai^ of them 1^ before the advancing Ger^ 
mans. . The Dobrudja was now completely overrun, and the 
Russian army under Sakharof, with which it had been at- 
tempted too late to support the Roumanians, was driven 
across the Danube into Bessarabia. Braila and Galatz were 
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lost, and before the end of the year the whole of Wallachia 
was in the finn possessiOD of the enemy. Roumania had 
been crushed almost as ctun^^tely as Serbia had been 
crushed a year before and the enemy had, through the i£p- 
lomatic errors of the Allies, retriev«i their misfortunes, and 
were in a position to continue the war, both on the East, 
and the West, with renewed vigor. 

The overwhelming of Roumania was a blow to the Allied 
cause which happUy was Uttle appreciated at the time. 
The capture of the oil r^ons and of Coetanza, with it» 
stores of oU and of grain which had been acciunulated there 
awaiting the opening of the DardaneUes, furnished the Cen- 
tral Empires stores which put them on their feet for the 
ensuing season. Ftirthermore, it brought them to the 
Black Sea and eventually resulted in their control of the 
Russian Black Sea fleet; a situation which had far-reaching 
consequences in both Russia and Turkey. 

Italy was putting forth at immense cost all her efforts 
to wrest from Austria the commandiog positions of the 
Grand Pasubio and the Carso, without which die could 
make no decisive progress, whether in the Trentino or on 
the Giulian front. All throu^ October and November the 
desperate assaults went on, making Uttle pn^ress so far as 
the map showed, but steadily pushing forward step by step 
to the consummation which was to come later when in the 
last and crucial test the temper of her weapon was to prove 
superior to that of her powerful adversaiy. 

Hie chief as^stance rendered the Allies at this time was 
Itaty's successful offensive against Gorizia in those August 
days when her sons were pouring out their blood like water 
to secure the keys to Gorizia and Trieste. 

The result of the diplomacy of this summer was the d&- 
struction of Roumania and t^e perilous situation of Italy 
after October, when the Gennans came down to aid and by 
their power and generalship increase vastly the fighting 
strengtii (A the Austro-Hungarian armies massed against 
Italy. 

Italy's economic condition at this iame was by no means 
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fully iqf^reciated by the other AlUes. She was redueed to 

so low a state as to supplies, essential for the prosecution of 
the war, induding the means of subsistence of her people, 
that the representatives of the Government had to go to 
Paris to present the situation to her AlHes in ite full gravity. 
A Conference was held there in November at which the 
perilous state of the case was laid plainly before them and 
steps were taken to afford at least in part the necessaiy 
relief. The naked fact is, that however hard pressed the 
other Allies were in the matter of such necessaries, Italy 
was always harder pressed. She never had more than a 
bare margin above what was required to keep her going. 

In the, early part of November (7) President Wlson was 
re-elected by a scant ma^in of a score or so dectond votes, 
after a tremraidous contest in which the fact that he had 
kept America out of the war had been stnmgly emphaaaed 
by his supporters. Yet the German vote was undetstood 
to have been largely thrown against him, at least in the 
eastern and central western part of the United States. 
Shortly after his election his attitude toward the general 
situation began to be realized. He began to assume a defi- 
nite policy to bring b^ore the consdousnesa of the world 
the perilous ntuation in which it was plimged. 

About the middle of November, 1916, a suggestion came 
fnnn Switzerland that the time had arrived when some step 
should be taken to enter into conversations to ascertain 
whether some baas for peace might not be found. On 
Deconber 12, 1916, Germany and Austria made formal pro- 
posals to "alter forthwith into peace negotiations," viiuch 
were subsequently rejected by the Allies, who considered 
than as arrogant and insincere. It tran^ired later that 
these Powers desired to forestall any action by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

fhe President of the United States about a week later, 
December 18, addressed to all the BeOigerents a note, con- 
taining a BU£j;eation which, it was stated, he had "long had 
in mind to offer, and which was in no way associated with 
the recent overtures of the Central Powers," and which he 
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raqiieBtod mi^t "be considered entirely on its own merits 
and as if it had been made in other circumstances." 

In this note he soggested " that an early occasion be sought 
to call out from all the Nations now at war such an avowal 
<rf their respective views as to the terms upon which the 
war mi^t be concluded and the arrangements which would 
be deemed as satisfactory as a guaranty against its renewal 
or the IrinHling of any similar conflict in the future as would 
make it possible to frankly compare them." 

He called attention to tiie fact that "the suggestions 
which the statesmen of the belligerents on both ndes have 
had in mind in this war are virtually the same as stated in 
general terms to their own people and to the world." Then, 
after outlining what they were tmdemtood to have stated 
"in general terms," and saying that as thus stated "they 
seemed the same on both sides," he added, "yet never had 
the autlioritative spokesmen of eitiier side avowed the pre- 
cise objects which would, if attained, satisfy them and their 
people that tiie war had been fought out." He then sug- 
gested that an interchange of views might clear the way, 
at least for conferences, and make the permanent concord 
of the Nations a hope of the immediate future, and a con- 
cert of Nations immediately practicable. 

rhis note was made the occasion for an attack on the sug- 
gesUon contained in it by important elements of the press 
in all the Allied Coimtries — ^including Italy. The construc- 
tion was placed on the note that the President had stated 
tiiat the aims of both sides were substantially the same, 
which was far from the fact, as was shown very soon after- 
ward when he took anoth^ step, laying down the principlee 
by which he declared the action of America would be 
guided. 

(hi tiie 24th of December the Fope ddivered a discourae 
to Uie Sacred College of Cardinals in which he expressed 
his hope for the restoration of peace, but made no mention 
of the step which had been taken by America. 

The mmji6 fact was that the conditions were sudi at 
that time in all the countiiee of Hie Allies that the Govran- 
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menta did not feel in a poedtion to accept any t 
which might leave them in the condition which then existed, 
and they feared the effect on their Peoples of anything that 
might tend to diwiinirfi their powers of resistance. 
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CHAPTER XVn 
ITALY IN THE DARK PERIOD OF THE WAR 

Thb year 1917 came in with the attention of the woiid 
focuased on the poHtical rather than on the militaiy struggle 
that had so long ei^roased all thoughts. The German and 
Austrian notes, or so-called "Peace Proposals/' hastily got 
out to forestall the step contemplated by the PresidMit of 
the United States; the note which the President, undis- 
turbed by the German and Austrian coup, had proceeded 
to address to all the BeUiger^ts; the reply of tiie Allies to 
the first, and the discussion of tiie, as yet, unprepared re- 
plies to the second, filled all minds in the early days of Qie 
new year. That something of moment was in the air sH 
believed; tiiat it might possibly lead to Peace — that con- 
sunmaation devoutly to be wished— many hoped. The allo- 
cution of the Pope in the end of December, urging the 
Peoples to cease from a war which was destroying Christen- 
dom, added to this hope, but increased the anxiety of the 
Governments. The stiffness of the Allies' reply to the 
German and Austrian Proposal, however, diminished any 
confidence that a Peace Conference woxild be held very 
soon. The close relation <A the Papacy to AuatriarHxmgaiy 
was traditicaial, but, aft^ all, the Pope was Italian and 
must have the Italian's feeling for Italy. So the Italians 
reasoned, and while thqr were content to follow their lead- 
ers 80 long as they held out to them the expectation of finsJ 
success, many still cherished the hope that the Peace would 
come before long. 

A meeting of all the Premiers of the Allied Govenunratts, 
except Russia, took place in Rome at the b^inning of Jan- 
uaiy, and the whole situation was gone over by them. 
Great secrecy was maintained as to the reasons for their 
meeting, aad many theories were advanced; but it took no 
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great acumen to diTine that among the causes yriaxh. called 
them into conference in the Eternal City were the neceaoty 
for arriving at a bans for a reply to the note of the Frea- 
dent of the United States that woiild be eatisf actoiy, not 
merely to thanaelves, but to the People of thdr seresal 
countries; and the necessity to come to a decision i^ard- 
ing both Boumania and Greece. The condition of the 
fonner was now well-nigh hopeless. While the Confenoice 
was in session at Rcnne, the Russians were drirai out of 
the Dobrudja and the Germans were consolidating thedr hold 
on Moldavia. The condition of Greece was one to cause 
serious anxiety. Italy was said to be in disagreement with 
her Allies as to the policy r^arding Greece, and this dis- 
agreement touching the fourth paragr^h oi the Allies' note 
to Greece was said to be tme of the causes of the oonfei^ 
ence. Not only had the question of Greece's ration to 
the Allies to be settled, but the entire Adriatic question 
was involved in a confusion to which the Greek situation 
oontributed its share. The flags of three, if not four, of 
the Alhed Countries floated over Corfu. And in despite ctf 
the flags, Greece, which was neutral, claimed the island as 
hera against all the AUies. Also she claimed Northern 
Epirus alike agiunst Albania and Italy, and whether she 
was ruled by King Constantine or VeiiEelos, she was likely 
to continue to assert her claim. Russia was represented by 
her Ambassador and a General. 9ie had no Premier to 
represent her at the Conference, but this was before her 
d^&cle, and althou^ it was not yet known outside, Ruseaa 
had been promised l^ the Pact of London Constantinc^le, 
the Bospborus, and the Dardanelles, and Italy had beoi 
conceded rights in Albania hardly conosteut with the claims 
that Greece was asserting. Greece, indeed, was at the 
momoit a sort of stonn-centre. 

England and France were consid««d as backing Venisdoe. 
England, however, was not yet ready to stand for the re- 
moval of Constantine from the throne. Italy was more 
conservative. It was wittily said that she feared Veniaelos'a 
friendship more than Constantino's enmity. 
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Finally, another reaaon for the Conference was suggested 
by those who were not too firmly convinced of the solidarity 
of aims of all the Elntente Powers; this was that England 
and Prance were not too well assured of Italy's complete 
solidarity with them, and came both to satisfy themselves 
on this essential point and to gratify the pride of the Italian 
People, and thus bind Italy more irrevocably to the Allied 
Cause. 

They returned somewhat reassured and a better imd^^ 
standing was supposed to have been arrived at touching 
both Greece and the Adriatic. Also an understanding was 
reached as to the fonn of the mpfy to the President's note 
of December 20; but the reply was to be sent from Paris 
after Rusma should be apprised of the result of the Confer- 
ence. Indeed, the situation in Russia was beooming one of 
the anxieties of tiie Allies. No one appeared quite certain 
what Ritsffla was doing. The Russians at the Conference 
were reported as having been in oppomtion to much iha.t 
tiie other Allies were in agreement about. Vague rumors 
wete recurrent (^ Russia's relation to proposals for a sepa- 
rate peace. A crims in her Ministry was reported a few 
days later. The Premier Tripoff was succeeded by Galita- 
ine, but Prokowsky remained as Foreign Minist^. 

An important stq) taken by the Conference was the de- 
cision to fonn a mobile army, composed of forces of all the 
Allies, for use where needed. 

On the 10th of January the reply of the Allies to the note 
of the President of the United States was forwarded to 
Washington. Opiniim was somewhat divided as to this 
reply. In phrase it was diplomatic and formally courteous. 
Under tiie form was a tone of unconcealed resentment. It 
laid down plainly the deteimioation of the Allies to proceed 
unlet and unhindered in their ptdicies, and their somewhat 
extensive aims were set forth with considerable particular- 
ity. Incidentally it contained an allusion to and repudi- 
ated the President's reference to the apparent similarity 
of the aims of the two mdes, as expressed general^ \^ 
their ra^tective ipokesmea. la substance the note mi^t 
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be considered a rebuff to the Fresidmt for the step be had 
taken.* 

The press had assumed and continued to maintun an at- 
titude veiy critical toward America. Though the charactw 
of the attacks on the Freffldent had been somewhat modified, 
articles charging the United States with Imperialism, and 
with casting covetous glances both to the Southward and 
Northwattl— toward both the South American Republics 
and the British Dominitm of Canada — i^peared in the Ex- 
treme British Periodical Press, and were taken up and 
added to by the Italian Press. Stq}s were tak&i to form a 
Latin-Countries League; conferences having, perii^>s, orig- 
inally an economic basis, but also having, possibly, a poHtd- 
cal drift were held, and ^iparentfy^ were r^arded sym- 
patheticalfy by the authorities. The fact that South 
American countries had not adhered to tiie note of the 
United States Government was extencdvely played up in tiie 
Press, and from having been formerly referred to as "the 
Little South American Republics," ihey were now termed 
"The Great South American Republics." Restxictions 
touching commercial concerns were tightened, and a con- 
oderable number of American firms were placed on a Black 
list. American enterprises were impeded; and protests 
were met with the simple statement tiiat Italy was depen- 
dent on Great Britain for necessaries of war, and the latter 
had the decision in these matters. 

Unexpectedly a shock came from the other side. A lead- 
ing American Journal, The New York World, in an editorial 
discussing the relative moral bases of the cUums of the 
Belligerents on the two sides, declared that alone am«ig 
1^6 Allies It^y had not been invaded, and that she was 
engaged in an immoral enterprise; and was prosecuting a 
war of conquest. The World had strongly supported Prera- 
dent Wilson, and was erroneously r^arded In Italy as his 
official organ. It was, in fact, an indepexident Donocratic 
journal, and in no sense an organ of the Government, thou^ 

■ It wM rumored that tiie note would bsn beea ena wbarpa in tone txtt 
for the ItftliaiiB, nbo lu^ed « more frlatdlj' form. 
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its attitude in this matter of Italy may have been caused 
in part by l^e attacks on the American Government, and 
emphasized by the refusal of the Italian Government to 
pennit for 00 long American Press correspondents to visit 
the Italian front. The discrimination agunst Italy as en- 
gaged <m a moral basis less exalted than that of her Allies 
was a shock to many of those connected with the conduct 
of Italy's action, as well it might be, for it exposed the fact 
that the action of England and France was better under- 
stood in America than that of Italy. Italy knew that the 
fundamental ground of her action in entering the war was 
not desire for conquest, but for the rescuing of her own 
people from a foreign yoke; and with this her own eman- 
cipation from the Austrian menace. 

Meantime, however beset on many sides, Italy was bend- 
ing all h^ energies not only to render secure what she had 
already won at great cost, but to prepare for the ^ring 
campaign as soon as the snows should melt sufficiency to 
pennit. Her factories were being enlarged and increased in 
output to an extent hitherto imimagined. Mihtary roads 
were constructed in r^ons hitherto unpenetrated by any- 
thing on wheels; up mountains inaccesmble to anything but 
pack-animals. Bridges were thrown across swift torrents 
and deep ravines; mountains were tunnelled and precipices 
were turned. SiqjpUes of everything necessary for the use 
and maintenance of an army were accumulated and trans- 
ported, and all this with an incredible dearth of fud. If 
Italy had been taught organization, she had leaned it weU. 
In no war zone along the entire war-front, whether on tiie 
West or the East, were so many natural difficulties over- 
come with more address or scientific skill. 

The public men might confer and wrangle, plan and dis- 
cuss and decide; the Press might describe and censure or 
flatter; but the anny, grumbling or swearing, kept on in 
the snow and the rain and the mud; digging away; cutting, 
drilling, and building; fighting and dying — ^for Italy. 

On the 22d of January (1917) the President of the United 
States delivered before the Senate an address, the text of 
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which he communicated simultaneously to all the Gov- 
enimenta of the nations at war, setting forth his ideas 
touching the means of preventing, through "an intenia- 
taonal concert which should thereafter hold the world at 
peace," the repetition of such a catastrophe as was then 
destroying Eurc^ and threatening the rest of the worid. 
He put aode without comment the spirit of Uie Alhes* lepfy 
to Mb former note, save to remaik that the wcvld was tJiat 
much nearo- the discussion of t^e defimtive peace yriach 
should end the war. America could enter this League for 
Peace only on c(mdition that it should be secured by the 
organized sentiment for Peace of Humanity. It was to be 
"Not a balance, but Community of Powers; not organized 
rivabies, but organized Peace." His understanding of the 
dedarationa of the statesmen of both groups of nations ar^ 
rayed against each other: that it was "no part of the purpose 
they had in mind to crush their antagonists," was that they 
implied that it should be "a Peace without Victory" — an 
equity of rights of nations both great and small; the rec- 
ognition and acceptance of the principle that "Covem- 
ments derive all their just powers from the consent of the 
governed." He further laid down the princ^le that so far 
as practicable, eveiy great people should be assured a di- 
rect outlet to the lughwaya of the Sea— that the paths of 
the sea should alike in law and fact be free ; that there should 
be a limitation of armament, both naval and militaty; so 
that armies and navies should become "a power for order 
merely, not an instrument of aggressive, selfish violaice." 

His declaration that the Peace aimed at should be "a 
Peace without Victoiy" was seized on by the Allied Press 
and made the baas of renewed attacks on the President. 
But underneath the attacks lay probably other grounds 
than this, viz.: his demand for the Freedon <rf the Seaa; 
the reduction of annaments, and the acceptance oi the 
American principle that " Governments derive all their just 
powen frcHU the consent of the governed." None of these 
save iba first, however they might be accepted in thecuy, 
was wfaolty accepted in practice, and England ctnuidered 
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that the firat was a blow at her traditional claim to "rule 
the wave" according to her own construction of the Inter- 
national Maritinoe Code. 

So antagonistic, indeed, was the genra^ tone of the Allied 
Press to the President's views as enunciated by him, that the 
idea became diffused among the People — not without some 
su^estion, however — ^that he was working to some extent in 
harmony with the enemy. In certain circles the idea was 
prevalent that he was working to take advantage of the 
destruction of the European Powers and build up America 
so that she might become the arbiter of the deethiies of the 
world. "American Imperialism" was at times presented 
in the press as an offset to German Imperialism. This idea, 
however, did not go veiy far with the People, who in Italy 
knew the United States better than the upper class knew 
them, and who b^an to feel that America was trying to 
he^ feed the Peoples of the allied nations. They had, 
indeed, incontestable evidence of the fact in the grain that 
came into their ports. 

There was soon something else to think about. On Janu- 
ary 31 Germany gave notice that from the following day, in 
all watera surrounding the coasts of the Allies, would b^n 
a Submarine campaign k outrance, and she made good her 
word by sinking immediately a number of unarmed mer- 
diant sbqw. Three days later the United States broke off 
rdaticms with her, and the following day the President in- 
vited all neutral nations to take the same action, and tiy 
to bring Qennany to her senses. 

Matters wne now rapidly hastening to a crisis. The 
United States rejected Qennany's proposal to discuss the 
Siilonarine campaign, so Icmg as it continued to be carried 
(XI. Germany reiterated her determination to continue it 
so long as the AUies continued to blockade her porta, and 
before the month was out, the President of the United 
States, following the constitutional course, asked pomia- 
sion of Congress to ann the Merchant vessels of the United 
States, and called a q>ecial session of Congress to consider 
and take meaoires to meet the ever-increasing gravity of 
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the sdtuataon. The call was first set for the 16th of Apnl, 
but was soon changed to the 2d, and on the assembling oi 
tiie Congress on that day the Preadent delivered before it 
bin famous message, demanding that the Woiid be made 
safe for Democracy. It was addressed rather to the Dranoo- 
racies of Uie worid than to any one People, and it has been 
termed "The Magna Charta of the nations of the world." 

The effect was instantaneous. It was a trumpet-caU to 
Humanity. It aroused an enthusiasm throughout all coun- 
tries save those which were fighting to destroy Democnuy, 
and even there it was recognized as the death-knell of Au- 
tocracy and Uie reveille of a new era of Freedom. 

On April 1 the American armed merchant vessel the 
Aztec was sunk by a German submarine off Brest. On tlie 
6th of April the United States declared that a state of War 
existed with Oermany. Cuba declared war on Germany 
the following day. The day following this Austria-Hungaiy 
severed diplomatic relations with the United States. 

On the 14th of April the Congress (tf the United States 
authorized a bond and note issue of S7,000,000,000, of which 
«3,000,000,000 was to be loaned to the Entente Allies. 

Inspired by a sort of divine fury, America suddenly flimg 
herseU into the war with all her weight. Almost immedi- 
ately on the Declaration of War some forty American war- 
vessels were despatched to European waters. Before a great 
while the number was increased to a himdied and one. A 
selective-draft law was passed May 18. On May 19 was 
passed a w^ appropriation bill of $3,342,300,000, and on 
June 5 srane 10,000,000 men of militaiy age roistered under 
the selective-draft law. The Commander of the American 
Expeditionary Forces was with his staff already nearing the 
shores of Europe, and, passing through England, arrived in 
France a few days later. South America and Central Amer^ 
ica also were aroused. Brazil, Guatemala, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua all broke off relations with Germany. 

In order to make clear what Italy's relation to t^ war 
and part in it were at this time, it is necessaiy to set forth 
in outline what the situation was in France, and also on 
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the Rusaiaii front, where hitherto a potent part of both 
the German and Austrian armies had been contained hy 
the immense Russian armies, whose ponderous weight had 
several times during the struggle threatened to overwhelm 
both Germany aad Austria. 

In Fnuice, in December (1916), General Joffre was super- 
seded in the command of the French anrdes by General 
Nivelle of Verdim ffune, and was retired with the rank of 
Keld-Marahal, which was, in fact, revived in his honor. 

In England, in December (4), Admiral Jellico was sup^- 
seded in command of the Grand Fleet by Admiral Sir David 
Beatty, and was made first Sea Lord of the Admiralty. 
Also Mr. Asquith on the following day resigned as Premier, 
and was succeeded by Mr. Lloyd Geoige, with Mr. Balfour 
as Secretaiy for Foreign Affairs, and a limited War Cabinet 
succeeded the lai^ coalition Cabinet which, if not inhar- 
monious, bad been found somewhat over-ponderoiis for 
speedy action. 

The rep^vussion of the failure of Roumania to hold her 
own had a decided effect in Greece, and the Naval Allied 
Conmiander, the French Admiral, having landed troops at 
Athens the 1st of December, 1916, to intimidate the sup- 
porters of the Central Empires, they were attacked and 
after a hundred or more casuidties on the two sides were 
surrounded and forced to surrender. A blockade soon, 
however, showed Greece that the pohcy of Venizelos was 
the wiser for her, and a situation was restored which after 
an amende had been made imd Constantine's army com- 
pelled to confine itself to the Peloponnesus, brought Veni- 
zeloe back into power. 

Toward the end of January and the banning and mid- 
dle of February the British made a forward movement 
north and south of the Ancre, and secured several important 
ridges and towns in the direction of Bapaume, which tiiey 
occupied a little later. In the Orient the British had re- 
couped their misfortunes of the Autumn before, and with 
better oiganization had captured Kut in the end of Feb- 
nuuy and Bagdad toward Uie middle of March (11). Also 
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they had made Egypt measurably secure. Ilie British 
were now headed for Falestine. 

A longer part of the front in France was now taken over 
by the English to relieve the French, and when the^ con- 
thiued the c^ensive in March, they had some hundred and 
ten miles of front. They had pushed forward toward the 
middle (d March to l^e line covering B^aume, when it 
was found that t^e Germans were retiring to a new defen- 
ove line, which th^ termed the Siegfried line, but which 
came to be known among the Allies as the Hindenburg line. 
The discovery nerved the British to fresh efforts, and in the 
middle of March (17) a general attack was launched, from 
Arras to Roye, and it became a continuous battle from that 
tmie on until the Germans had retired to their new por- 
tions in the Hindenbiu^ line. B^)aume was taken on the 
17th, F^roime next day. 

The British attacked the northern sector <rf the Hindrai- 
burg line from Arras, and pushed toward Cambrai and St. 
Quentin. The French attacked the southern end of the 
line, and passing Ham and Noy<m, pushed up the Oise 
towud La F^. Vimy Ridge, a poeition of great strength, 
was captured 1^ the British on the 9th of April, and by the 
12th Britidi and French were pressing forward against all 
obstacles along a forty-roile front. The Hindenburg line 
was pierced at Wancourt and Hanind, but the Germans, 
finding Douai and Cambrai threatened, had prepared what 
was called "the Wotan line" for their defense. 

Finally in May, after terrific fighting, some ten miles of 
tile Hindenbui^ line were secured by the British, including 
the c^ture of Roeux and BuUecourt. They captured also 
s great number of prisoners together with over 250 guns 
and nearly 700 inachine^;uDs and trench-mortars. The en- 
tire offensive had yielded the British some 40,000 prisonere. 

The British commander now turned his attention to a 
new offensive toward Ypres. 

While the British were driving against the nortitem part 
of the Hindenbuig line, the efforts <^ the Froich were being 
directed more to the south agunst tiie line which crossed 
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the Oise west of La F^, took in the forest of St. Gobain, 
and swinging aroimd Soissons crossed the Aiane at Missy, 
then extended along the Aisne to Craonne, whence it ran 
to Beny-au-Bac, thence around Rheims some three miles, 
and on eastwardly by the Main de Messiges toward the 
Ai^onne. Above the Aisne on the north side stretched a 
lofty ridge along which ran a road now famous forever as 
the Qiemin dc6 Dames. On one point of this, at Tioyon> 
the French had maintained a poation. The rest was held 
by the Germans. Along the valley to the north of tiie Ridge 
ran from east to west the Ailette, a tributary of iho Oise, 
and across the Valley a dozen miles from f^e Aisie was Laon, 
Nivelle's objective. Great preparations were made for the 
offensive and gr6at hopes were built on it. The first step 
was a tremendous bombardmrait which covered nearly a 
week, and was expected to clear l^e way for an assault so 
powoful that nothing could withstand it. The French 
Commander was reported to have set a time for the c^ture 
of Laon — & very short time — a single day. But man pro- 
poses and— a very high French military authority has said 
that "Providence is on the side of the heaviest battalions." 
On the 16th of April the attack was launched along a 
front extending ne^ly fifty miles, and for a time t^ere was 
a promise of success. The Gennans were forced back across 
the Aisne between Missy and Craonne, and the greater 
part of the Ridge of the Chemin des Dames was c^tured. 
In the centre a substantial advance was made, but north of 
Rheims Briomont stood out. The French right reached and 
stormed the heights about Moronvillers, which controlled 
Moronvillers and the roads to Laon, but were unable to 
maintain their positions on the crest under the portentous 
fire directed on them. Craonne, toward the eastern end of 
tiie Chemin dee Dunes, barred their progress, but was ci^ 
tured finally. The French had, however, not crossed the 
Ailette. Laon still stood, and the offensive, though many 
prisoners and guns had been taken, had resulted in huge 
losses, and had failed to attain its object. France was pro- 
foundly shodced at the failure, and on May 15 General 
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Nivelle was superseded by General P^tfun, and Goieral 
Foch was i4>pomted Chief of General Staff at Paris. 

The morale of France, perhaps, was never more depressed 
than when the offenave, which had been counted cm to 
break ctmipletely through the German lines, was found, 
notwithstanding her heroic efforts and immense sacrifices, 
to have failed in its real purpose. Not that either France 
or England thought of yielding, or of accepting Gennany's 
arrogant proposal, any more than Italy even in her most 
desperate hour thought of accepting that of Austria. There 
was, however, an element that had to be reckoned with 
which took a pessimistic view of the ratuation, and fnxn it 
developed an attitude which acquired the name of Defeat- 
ist. Both in France and in Itoly this became a menace 
which their Governments had to meet. 

The change of the Conmiander of an army in face (tf the 
enemy is in itself an admisnon, if not of failure, at least that 
matters are going badly. In this case to the militaty reason 
was added a political factor which created a veiy serious 
situation. Happily France was rich in Generals of a hi^ 
order, and her selection of Foch and his lieutenants proved 
most fortunate. 

Meantime, momentous events were occurring elsewhere. 

In Russia, where the Government, sunk into a hopeless 
slou^ of Bureaucracy peimeated with corruption, and un- 
dermined by Gennan intrigue, bad after many vicissitudes 
proved incompetent either to conduct the flairs of the 
countiy or to supply the annies in the field. Revolution 
had broken out. The Duma met on March 12 in defiance 
of a decree of the Tzar dissolving it. The Tzar was forced 
to abdicate (March 16) in favor of his brother, the Grand- 
duke Michael, who, however, declined, or was not permitted 
to accept the crown, and a Frovisioual Govenunent was ^>- 
pointed. The Tzar and his family were sent imder arrest 
to Tsarkoe-Selo, whence later, on the outbreak of a second 
RevolutiOTi which overthrew the Proviedonal Govemmoit, 
they were removed to a more secure place of confinement, 
where b^ore a great while all met with the usual tra^c fate 
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of dethroned autocrats. His fate was the more tragic in 
that the record of his life would seem to show him to have 
been personally a good man, sincerely desirous to advance 
his people along lines of modem development. But that, 
on the other hand, he was as a ruler tmable to handle with 
decision the great affairs which devolved on him. He was 
crushed l^ the burden he inherited. But the cup of Russia 
was by do means full yet. The German propaganda had 
failed in Italy. It had failed in tiie United States. Both 
had gone to war with Gennany. But in Russia it had proved 
more successful. All through the latter part of the pre- 
ceding year (1916) the controlling Russian statesmen had 
been subject to German infiuence. The Premiers, Sttlrmer 
and Prince Galitzine, had been pro-German. Frotopopoff, 
the Minister of the Interior, was even more so. German 
corruption, by all reports, had eaten deep into the vitals of 
the Government. By reason of it Brusiloff's offensive had 
come to a tragic end. The army had been sacrificed to it. 
The weak Tzar had fallen a victim. The Provisional Gov- 
ernment went next in a second Revolution, and a Soviet 
Government was set up in the Cf^ital. The army and navy 
now both became permeated with the revolutionary spirit. 
. OflleerB were deposed and elected by the men. In the navy 
many were muidered. The fighting force of Rusaa seemed 
to have collapsed. It was unexpectedly revived for a time 
by Kerensky, the most enei^etic member of the new Gov- 
ernment, who became a temporary Dictator, and appeared 
for a brief period to have acquked some authority over 
the army. Brusiloff was able to turn on the Gennans and 
Austrians and make a sudden drive forward toward Lem- 
beig, which resulted in the capture of some 20,000 prison- 
ers, while Komiloff advanced farther to the south. For a 
time the movement gave promise of re-establishing the Rus- 
sian factor in the struggle. But the hope was delusive. 
The wmy had become too much saturated with the Bolshe- 
vist propaganda, so skilfully promoted by Gennany. Dis- 
ciple was xmdermined, and Germany and Austria, who had 
been depleting their forces on that front, returned and in a 
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rapidly renewed campaign re-established thdr podti<His, and 
tlie armies of Russia disint^rated into a great disotganixed 
mob of aimed soldiery, without disctpline or cohesion. 
Large masses of them subsequently Mt the front, and re- 
turned home to participate in the general sdzure and divi- 
sion of the lands, though some elements remained under 
arms for some time yet. All the rest of the stoiy is a coo- 
fused succession of movements without order or directicm, 
with Brusilc^ superseded by KomilofF and Komiloff re- 
fusing to obey Kerensky, and marching on Petn^iad to be 
defeated by Kerensky; and with Kerensky both dictates' 
and general until he was overthrown and fled in disguise to 
give place in a new revolution to a new dictator, Laiin, as 
the head of the Bolshevists in a new system, amid new con- 
fusion. And the end is not yet. 

Apart from the exceptional difficidties that Italy had to 
encounter in the terrene where her troops were engaged, 
and her supplies had to be forwarded and distributed amid 
Alpine snows, the economic conditions of Italy had grown 
steadily worse as the war progressed, and were now bec<Hn- 
ing very menacing, lite dearth of coal was such as to 
cause serious anxiety lest Italy should be forced to su^iaid 
her manufactories for war-material, ammunition, guns, etc. 
The importation of coal was cut down to about half the 
normal consumption in times of peace, and to this con- 
sumption was added the augmented necessities of Ihe war. 
The increasing scarcity of provisions was a grave menace. 
The Government regulated and limited the prices, but whoi 
there was not enough to go around, the price was a second- 
ary consideration. Throughout the entire Country womai 
in the Cities stood for hours in the long bread-lines only to 
be told at the end that everything was exhausted. Incipi- 
ent bread riots occurred in Rome itself. They yrere readily 
di^)osed of, but the causes remained and the anxiety in- 
cn^sed. The Gennans midertook to ext«nd their block- 
ade zones, taking in all waters about the coasts of the Allies, 
and also the Eastern Mediterranean. Moreover, their Sub- 
marine campaign was beginning to be effective enough to 
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excite grave apprehensionfl. Off the shores of Italy was 
among the chief regions of their piratical warfare. To 
counter this, England undertook to lay down and enforce 
control of neutral shipping. Her ^orts at such control of 
seap-braffic were, however, botb exasperating aad infective. 
Italy at her alleged Instance adhered to her restriction on 
the sailing of neutral ships from Italian ports, unless bound 
for some port of an aUied country. Protests were filed 
against such action, and eventually tiie restrictions fell into 
abeyance and otJier measures less exasperating were adopted 
to secure the best results from the tonnage accessible to the 
Allies. 

Southern Italy was dependent for existence on its agrumi 
or fruit crops, and Northern Italy had a large trade in sUks, 
and as both were utilizable by the enemy for war purposes, 
arrangements had to be made by the Allies to buy and pay 
for these crops. Neutrals, such as the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, were permitted to proceed to Italy to purchase fruits, 
etc., but only on condition that th^ carried to her neces- 
saries such as coal. 

About the middle of March M. Briand re»gaed the x re- 
miership of France. Things did not appear to be going very 
well there. In Italy, also, there was considerable talk of 
Sonnino's resignation, and the Allies and the Intervention- 
ists were much disturbed, as he was considered the back- 
bone of the war-to-a-finish element. The crisis, however, 
was lumpily tided over. 

One rffort of the defeatist element to prevent America 
from entering the war on the side of the Allies, and to bring 
the war to a wpeedy close, was by inducii^ the neutrals, 
eqwcialty America, to cease all shipments to Europe, wheth^ 
of war-material or foodstuffs. This was a direct effect of 
the German-Austrian propaganda. It was ai^ed that thus 
only could America be really neutral in fact aa well as in 
theoty, inasmuch as under existing conditions shipmaits 
could only be made to the Countries of the Allies, and that 
such an embargo would bring the war to a close within 
forty-eight hours, as the Allies were absolutely dg>endent 
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on America for their sustenance. Mexico appears to have 
fallen in with this idea, as toward the middle of Febniary 
(12) she made a proposal that the neutral nations should 
sU^ the war by an embai^ on all trade with the Belliger- 
ente on both sides. There was, indeed, an element — happily 
not a large one — ev^ in the Congress of the United States, 
who at one time appeared to tend to a view somewhat idun 
to this, inasmuch as they urged the prohibition by the 
United States Government of American citizens travelling 
on ships belonging to the belligerent nations. But the 
President announced that he would not consent to curtail, 
during his administration, a angle right that Americans 
possessed under international law, and he was overwhelm- 
ingly sustained by tibe Congress. 

liie work of the defeatist elements bad been the cause 
of considerable an.xiety in Italy, not only to those who were 
eaga* to see t^e war pushed to a triimiphant conclusioQ, 
but to the Government itself. How far Uieir ramifications 
extended, and what form tiiey took, were not known — at 
least outside of official circlee; but rumor made it fq>pear 
somewhat formidable. Two big battleships, the Leonardo 
da Vinci and the Benedetio Brin, had been blown up — one 
inside of the harbor of the naval base itself. Suddenly the 
Government drew in its net and laid its hand on the cul- 
prits. They comprised a considerable number, a score or 
more; but among them were five men of some importance, 
including the editor of a former ephemeral defeatist oigan, 
said to have been financed by the German Embaaay; and a 
certain Monsignor Gerlach who, it was stated, had formerly 
been an Austrian officer but had taken orders and then had 
had aome association with certain high ecclesiastical digni- 
taries. The latter and one of the other accused persons 
escf^>ed to Switzerland, but a trial was held and three of 
those accused were convicted and sentenced to death, irtiile 
certain others were convicted and saitenced to prison for 
l<aiger or shorter terms. The energy with which the Gov- 
ernment acted in this case had the eCfect of sending the ex- 
treme defeatists to cover for a time; but they were at work 
again before long. 
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The entry of the United States into the war was made 
the occasion for immense demonstrations in England and 
France. The American flag was moimted over the Parliar 
ment Homes at Westminster beside the national emblem, 
and over the Palace Bourbon beside the national Tricolor 
of France; and London and Paris were decorated with the 
Starflpangled Banner everywhere. But in Rome it was 
not so. The People were profoimdly relieved and testified 
their feelii^ with immense cordiality; the press generally 
reflected this attitude, though the Clerical press manifested 
some disappointment. The Government confined itself to 
formal, but appropriate expressions of appreciation to the 
Government of the United States. There was scarcely an 
American flag displayed in Rome over a Government build- 
ingj and few anywhere. An informal inquiry as to .the 
reason elicited the reply that there were no American flags 
in Rome.' Also that the Italian People did not manifest 
their satisfaction in this way, and that demonstrations were 
likely to lead to counter-demonstrations. The latter reason 
appeared sounder than the fonner. Perhaps, another reason 
was that a certain scepticism prevailed among Italian public 
men as to America's real motives in entering the war. 
They could not accept the statement put forward that it 
was solely in the cause of liberty and to make the World 
safe for Democracy. England and France, however, ap- 
pefu^ closer to America than Italy, and their public mani- 
festations of appreciation put Italy at a certain disadvantage 
with the American Public. 

The other Allies pressed their advantage by sending Com- 
missions over to the United States, composed of men of great 
reputation in America. At the head of the British Conamis- 
sion was Mr. Balfour, while Viviani and Joffre were on the 
French Comnussion. The C<nnmissions were received with 
great distinction, and had much effect in securing the de- 
q)atchiDg of men and supplies to England and France. It 

* A little bkter, on Qm oocaaion of nme demoiisti&tion, a Bhopkeeper oT 
Rome sent to a^ the loan of lui American flag td the American Embaaay 
nyins none wm to be bought in Rome. 
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was DOt until the Press inastently demanded it that Italy 
also seat a Commission. This Commisaion likewise was c(»ii- 
poaed of men of hig^ distinction — among them Nitti, after- 
ward Premier; the Marchese Borsarelli, Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, and Marconi, and was headed by a manbo- 
of the Royal House, the Prince (rf Udine. 

The effect of the Submarine war soon b^;an to cause seri- 
ous anxiety. The tale of the victims steadily increased. 
No sea appeared really secure and, for a time, no effective 
means of countering tiieir piratical work app«ired to have 
been devised. They infested the approaches to the shores 
of Great Britain, and France and Itidy. They at one time 
crossed the Atlantic and sank ships off the American coast. 
They lurked about the traffic-ways of the Mediterranean 
and the Adriatic. While they threatened the food-supplies 
of the Allies, they were a constant menace to the communi- 
cations of their forces in the Orient. 

It was apparent that unless some efficient means were 
devised to counter this Submarine menace, it would becrane 
a very serious peril to the Allied cause, and so far no means 
devised appeajed ^ective. The most obvious step de- 
manded was to discover and destroy the Submarine neste. 
As far as concerned the Mediterranean, these were believed 
to be primarily the ports of the Balkan and Gredc coasts 
and the Greek Islands. The former could not be reached; 
but Italy guarded, and for the most part efficiently, the 
Adriatic. The Greek coast and Islands were within the 
jurisdiction of the Allies imd^ the goieral command oS a 
French Admiral. The situation of the Allied cause was now 
by no means as reassuring as theiy might have wished. 
Russia was sinking into the slough of cbx)nic Revtdution 
and universal confusion. America had come in; but tiie 
defeatists were saying that she could never get her forces 
over in sufficient numbera to defeat the intrenched powtr 
and oi^anization of the Caitral Empires, reinforced by the 
collapse of Russia. England and France were fighting des- 
perately, holding their own and at times even making gains. 
Italy was doing likewise; but the losses were frightful. The 
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supplies were duninishing; the tonnage was being destroyed, 
and attogeth^ the outlook was not as encouragiDg as the 
people were inclined to believe. 

A little after the middle of April (1917) a meeting of the 
heads of the Governments of the Allied Powers was some- 
what haBt% arranged to take place at St. Jean de Mauri- 
enne, a small Alpine town on the Paris-Bome Ridlway, just 
inside the French bc^er. Great secrecy was maintained as 
to the object of this conference. But it was generally un- 
derstood among those interested to follow such meetings 
that the menacing Russian situation was one of the prin- 
cipal causes for calliog it, and t^e Italian economic mtua- 
tion was another. The Greek situation was a third; also 
the chances and the means for separating Austria &om 
Gamony were reported among the subjecta to which atten- 
tion was given; and there might have been other causes as 
well. Whether any or all of these several matters w&k the 
real causes of the Conference is not now of great importance. 
The Conference resulted in Italy's securing certain con- 
cesnons, including the right to occupy later Smyrna. An 
Allied c^ensive of great magnitude was b^un a little Ijiter 
on the front of eveiy Ally. 
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CHAPTER XVni 
ITALY'S WORK IN THE OFFENSIVE OP 1917 

The Allies had planned a great offensive for eariy ^ring 
on all their fronts. The late opming of the ^ring in 1917, 
however, prevented until May the great offensive which 
Cadoma had planned on the Carso front to force the Aus- 
triana from their strong positions above the upper and mid- 
dle Isonzo, where their right — to employ the words of the 
Italian report — "pivoted on a lofty motmtain systan, con- 
sisting of various lines of high peaks, each of which was a 
dominating base connected with its neighbor; so that, takai 
together, they formed a formidable defenave whde." Such 
were the enen^'s lines between the middle Isonzo and the 
Chiapovano and Idria v^Ieys, extending to the system of 
the jemovo plateau, and to the mountainous line on the 
ri^t of the Vipacco River to the north and east of Gorizia. 
Hence — ^to quote from the same authority — ^they extended 
"through the narrow valley of the Vipacco to the northern 
edge of the Carso, at Monte Faiti, and joining the Comem- 
Brestovizza-Hermada-Duino bulwark, extended down to 
the sea." 

As soon as the weather conditions permitted, Cadoma 
opened his offenmve from the bridge-head at Plava, and sent 
t^e Italians vtp the precipitous stegm of Monte Euk, Mount 
Vodice, and "Hill 625." The dash of the assault carried 
against desp»«te refdstance the Austrian first line, while 
farther toward the sea the Italian right advanced on the 
Carao, sweeping the Austrian left out of their strongest 
positions "as fw as the immediate approaches to Faiti, to 
Brestovizza, and to Monte Hermada." By May 27 the 
Italians had reached the third line of Austrian defenses said 
crossed the Temovo. The offensive was costly, for the Ital- 
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ians were forced to cany by aasault against Austria's best 
troops positions which, natur^ty of tranendous strength, 
had been fortified by Austria's hi^est experts till they were 
deemed the impr^iable bulwarks of the Dual Kii^om. 
But if the Italian losses were tremendous, ihey also exacted 
a heavy toll from the defenders. So successful was this 
May oSenaire that Austria felt compelled to draw important 
reinforcements from her eastern front to defend these gate- 
ways to Trieste. Cadoma was now complete master of the 
initiative, and he prepared for his next step, which was to 
assemble a superior force with superior artiUeiy, and at- 
tack once more along the irtiole Isoozo front. Again he 
was successful. His left thrown against the Austrian right 
captured the advanced Bainsizza plateau and the podtions 
on Monte Santo as far as the Chiapovano Valley, and then 
made a flank attack against the portions of Temovo and 
an attack by both front and flank on the posStions cm Mount 
San Gabriele. On the Carao the Third Army under the 
Duke d'Aosta carried the enemy's first line, and then, to 
quote the Italian report, "made a determined bid for 
Monte Hermada, the most important bulwark barring his 
advance on Trieste." But there must be a limit to all 
effort, however epic its scope or exercise may be. Against 
these bulwaiks Italy's ofifensive came for the time to a 
stand. She had poured out her blood like water on those 
rock mountain sides and plateaus, where every point and 
line were swept by a fire that cut away woods as a harvest- 
field is mown by the scythe, and blew away the living rock 
in its el^nental fury. 

This oBeimve in which Italy was forced to put forth h&c 
utmost efforts had cost her heavily — ^how heavily was not 
divulged. But she had to show for it substantial gains. 
She bad smashed the enemy's powerful lines and, against 
the most stubborn resistance, had carried his most cherished 
defenses, in a r^on where eveiy position seized was the 
proof at once of her success and of her prowess. She had 
Matured over 30,000 prisoners, 135 guns, including several 
of the famous "305'b," nearly 400 nuichine-guns and trench- 
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mortaTB, and a prodi^oua quantity of mflitary supplies and 
other stores of all kinds. 

Vnth the proof of her ability to cloture, against Austria's 
most powerful efforts at resistance, defenses so formidable 
that tnilitaiy writers had long considered them impregnable, 
Italy mi^t well feel satisfied. 

But not only had she strengthened her own position; she 
had rendered, if it were known, a vast service to the Allied 
cause. First, in that while Russia was crumbling internally, 
her armies were as yet intact. And that they had ranained 
Bo was due in part to Italy's having compelled Austria to 
withdraw from the Russian front troops which, if left there, 
mi^t have changed the situation months before the Rus- 
sian armies gave way, and thus have permitted German re- 
inforcements from the weakened Russian front to fling thdr 
weight (HI the alreacty worn fYench and British armies at 
the crucial m<Mnent when they were straining every nerve 
on the Meuae, the Aisne, and the Somme. 

The relation of Greece to the war was a cause of con- 
stant anxiety to the Allies, and with the ^read of the 
Submarine war and the growing belief that "the pirates" 
were harbored in Greek wateis, the situation became intol- 
erable. 

It was evident that the authorities in Athens vr&^ espous- 
ing more and more the side of the Central Empires, and that 
unless some firm action were taken, Greece woiild be lost 
to the Allies. Firm action was taken, and toward the mid- 
dle of June (12) King Constantine was compelled by the 
Allies to abdicate the throne in favor of his son, Prince 
Alexander. Venizelos now came into power again, and a 
little later (Jtme 29), under the strong pressure of the Allies, 
Greece broke with the Central Empires, and two weeks 
later (July 16) declared war on the side of the AlHes. 

Tlie step secured by the Allies at the hands of the new 
Greek Government was of decided value to them, in ihaA 
it relieved them of a certain menace on their flank, should 
they advance on the Macedonian-Thracian line; gave than 
a freer band in searching out Submarine bases; and pre- 
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vented the flinging against them of the weight of those 
Greek troops who remained under King Constantine's com- 
mand, which would have counted, at least, for something in 
a moment so difficult. It also bad a certain moral effect. 
In fact, the consequences of the declaration of the President 
of the United States a few months previously had shown 
how amazing moral effects might be, and the situation of 
the Allies at this time was one in which a moral effect was 
almost as essential as military success. They were fighting 
with great resolution; but they were not acting in complete 
unison, and the consequence was loss of power and the pos- 
ffibility of yet increased loss in the futiu«. 

In the Balkans this want of unison amounted almost to 
division. The French General, who commanded on that 
front, was suspected by the oUier Allies of implying energies 
to the political side more than to the military side, and con- 
aiderable mistrust ensued. This situation was one of the 
things which was reflected in Briand's retirement from the 
Premiership of France. The Commander was considered to 
be working politically in Greece in the interest of his own 
Government rather than in that of the general cause; and 
the result was dissatisfaction and distrust by the other rep- 
resentatives of the cause. The interests of Greece and 
those oi Italy were, according to the views of their public 
men, sufficiently diverg^it to cause much watchfulness. 
Greece claimed Northern Epirus, and Italy considered her- 
self to hare claims on Albania, which Greece's aspirations 
might conffict with. The stateamen of the respective coun- 
tries had, in the early part of the war before Baron Sonnino 
became the head of the Consulta, come to an understand- 
ing as to the line which should divide the regions which 
they severally might exploit.' But f^parently Baron Son- 
nino held somewhat stronger views as to Italy's rights than 
tliose entertained by his predecessor and, although it was 
not known at tiie time referred to, he had strengthened his 
hand so far as concerned Albania by the Secret treaty of 

> C/. The Stent TrtoHet, by F. S. Codu, London, 1918, Appendix B, Sec 
VII, and ManehetUr Gvardian, Deconber 7, 1917. 
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London at the end of April (26), 1915. Whereas, on the 
other hand, Greece, who had in November, 1914, been 
promised Southern Albania (Northern Epirus) if she would 
enter the war on the side of the Allies, had later occupied 
Northern Epirus, though the Allies had protested ag^nst 
h^ annexation of it.' 

A small T^on about. Coriza had been created, imder a 
plan formed by the French Commander, into an independent 
Republic or State under a civil Governor sustained by a 
French o£5cer. Its object was su^}ected by the Italian 
Government, and to some extent, at least, by the other 
AHiea. 

In June (4) the announcement of Albania's indepraidence 
under the protection of Italy appeared in the Italian Press. 
The step was taken by the Minister for Foreign Affaiis, ap- 
parently without consultation even with his colleagues, or at 
least a number of them. It was a complete suiprise to the 
other Allies, and caused some resentm^it on their part. 
It was equally a surprise to a part of the Cabinet itself, and 
several Ministers resigned as a protest against such a stc^ 
being taken wiUiout conference with the other members of 
the Government. Among these was Leonidas Bissolati. 
A protest was understood to have been made by the other 
AlUes, and explanations were made that the step was taken 
on the advice of their military commander in Albania^ to 
counteract the effects of an Austrian proclamation asserting 
that the Italians had invaded Albania with the intention oS 
subjugating the Albanians; and that the term "protection" 
was not used in the technical political sense, but in the dic- 
tionary sense. Thereupon, the matter was dropped and 
the incident was closed; but the division between Baron 
Sonnino and Bissolati was never entirely closed, and it was 
considered by Italy's allies that under Sonnino's leader- 
ship she was bong led into a policy of some obscurity. The 
Minister for Foreign Affairs was thenceforUi even more than 
before recognized as the head of the extreme expanfflonists 
or Nationalists, while Bissolati was r^arded as representing 
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the more moderate aspiratioiiB of Italy, and a conviction 
that her soundest policy was to estal>li8h friendfihip with 
her nei^bors, reheve them of apprehension that she had 
imperialistic aims, and thus open a vasUy broader fidd for 
the exercise of the genius of the Italian People. 

On the 1st of August, Pope Benedict XV addressed to all 
the Belligerent Powers a note, inviting all those Govem- 
mento to come to an agreement on the points which he set 
forth as the fundamental basis of a Permanent Peace. 
They included "the moral ri^t of justice" as a substitute 
for "tile material migjit of anns"; tiie introduction of arbi- 
tration according to an agreed standard, under the threat 
of cert^ disadvantages to that State which should refuse 
either to submit uiatters of internal diepute to arbitration 
or to accept its decision. And as a consequence to the 
estabhshment of "the sovereign authority of justice," tiie 
"true freedom and common enjoymait of the seas'* under 
the guu^nty of definite rules. 

This note had much effect on a certain elanent of the 
People of Italy; for it was generally indorsed by the Clergy 
and the Clerical Press, and was held out to tiie people aa the 
expression of the mind and will of the Supreme Pontiff, the 
successor of St. Peter himself, and according to it the war 
should be brought to a close forthwith, and no sound reason 
existed for prolonging it. The Central Empires promptly 
availed themselves of the opportunity to attempt a "Peace 
offensive" under the manoeuvre of an ^parent readiness to 
acc^t the suggestions under certain conditions favorable 
to tbeir aims. The Allies, on the other hand, felt that 
imder the existing conditions it was less favorable to their 
interests than to those of their adversaries. The United 
States Government replied to it a little lat^, defining the 
grounds on which tiiis Government was prepared to make 
peace, and declaring its view of tiie necesedty to continue 
the war until these were realized. The Allies adopted this 
answer as presenting their stand in the matter. The Ital- 
ian Minister for Foreign Affairs, in a ^>eech in the Chamber 
in which he made Italy's only r^ly to the Pope's note, 
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aroused the implacable lesentmeDt of the Vatican by refu- 
ting to the note as savoring of Gennan suggestdons. He 
made it clear that Italy had never received any Peace pro- 
poeals whidi dther her honor or her vital interests could 
for a moment have entertained. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
THE DISASTER OF CAPORETTO 

The news of the breaking-up in Rusaa, followed by the 
tjireatened cessation of hostilities, at least, against the 
memy, and the return home of the soldiero, with the pro- 
gramme for the participation of the Soldiere' and Worii- 
men's Ccmunittees in the work of alleged reconBtructlon, 
had a decided repercussion in certain localities in Italy. 
Those tainted with Bolshevistic tendencies were secretly 
^reading their insidious propaganda. This was especially 
the case in certain industrial centres, where defeatist methods 
had been insidiously employed with marked success, and 
where the socialist Peace propaganda fell on ears prepared 
to accept it. The Peace Note of the Pope brought to many 
the hope that Peace might soon be in sight, and althou^^ 
the two currents had different sources and did not mingle, 
they bore toward a common outlet of Peace. 

la August, inspired partly by these ideas and partly by 
the more ordinary motives of bettering Wage conditions, a 
strike was ordered in Turin, and against efforts to prevent 
its taking a seditious form, it developed suddoily an oppoai- 
lion by force so menacing that the Government felt called 
on to suppress it with sternness. A considerable numbo- of 
persons were killed and yet more were wounded, and the 
disorder was suppressed. But the situation appeared so 
threatening that a large number of those engaged in the 
movemait — ^militarized workmen — were rounded up and 
w^re sent to the front, where supposedly they would be 
under firm military discipline, and at least would not be 
able to ^igage in seditious public meetings. This supposi- 
tion proved later not wholly well founded. 

The point selected for their disciplining was the Sector 
before Monte Nero, near the town of Caporetto. C^)o- 
retto lay on the western bank of the Isonzo, where it skirts 
303 
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the foot of Monte Nero, towering above its suiroimdrng 
mountains. The Italians held Monte Nero; but to tite 
south, a little distance, in the ang^e of the Isonzo, the Au9- 
trians had never been dislodged from the Tohnino-Santa 
Lucia bridge-head on the western bank. Several roads con- 
verged on Caporetto down the valley, and thence throu^ 
the gradually diminishing mountains ran a good road, and 
a newly constructed railway directly to Cividale, a dozen 
or more miles away, and so <m to Udine, the headquartere 
of the Supreme Command. When the great disaster befell, 
Caporetto, as the first town of importance taken and men- 
tioned in the despatches, gave its name to the event; but 
the Gennisn-Austrian drive, while it conveiged on Caporet^ 
to, covered a wider front than that represented by the little 
town on the highway to Udine. The enemy were quick to 
avail themselves of everything to their advantage. TTie 
bridge-head on the west side of the Isonzo was a good point 
d'appui for their project. Monte Nero ftnd the Bainazza, 
Monte Santo and the Carso, could not be carried by assault; 
but, if flanked, they might fall. 

The British and French had for s(Hne time had <m the 
Isonzo front each an auxiliaiy artillery force. Hie British 
had had something over a hundred guns; the French had 
had something like three-fourths of that number. Aft^ his 
success at Bainsizza and San Gabride, Cadoma consid^^ 
his position impregnable, and as the British and French 
needed aQ the guns they could get on their own fronts, Uiey 
took away most of their artilleiy. The British left only 
about thirty, and the French left perhaps ten or a dozen 
guns. 

At the same time the Germans reinforced the Austrians 
with a number of Divisions, perhaps eight or ten, which 
rumor quickly increased to twenty-two. They also aided 
the Austrians essentially with the new tactics and methods 
devised by Ludendorff, who came to give his personal aid 
in the projected offensive. 

llie Italians were accustomed to fighting the Austrians 
and the Hungarians and Jugo-Slavs; but they had not been 
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pitted hitherto, at least in Italy, against the Germana, and 
the latter had a great reputation there, especially for or- 
ganization, persistence, and miUtary ddll. Also they had 
new tactics iinffljni1in.r to the Italians. Of all of these facts 
the Germans were prompt to avail themselves. 

It was known that the offenmve was on the cards, and 
the presence of the German divisions, mtiltiplied by rumor, 
created some anxiety in Italy whsn the offensive opened 
on the Isonzo front, especially in view of the sentiment dis- 
closed in a Defeatist circular of f^e secretaiy of the Social- 
ist oi^anization denouncing the war and sent secretly 
throughout the countiy. But the news from Cadoma was 
reassuring, and the Minister of War, General Giardino, a 
gallant and capable conunander, made a speech in the Cham- 
ber on the afternoon of the 24th of October, in which he 
declared t^t the anny was sound to the core, and that he 
could assure the country that it was the solid and secure 
bxilwark of Italy. It waa his maiden speech, and he re- 
ceived one of tiie greatest ovations ever tendered in the 
Chamber to a Minister. The bo(^ voted that the speech 
be printed in large numbers and circulated throughout the 
country. That night the enemy broke through the Italian 
lines at Caporetto. It was a tragic climax to a lofty and 
patriotic speech. 

In the light of facts now known, the importance of Capo- 
retto appears quite obvious. It was undoubtedly supposed 
to be securely protected, but unfortunately something was 
wrong and, hke a bolt from the blue, the disaster came 
with an its fell consequences. 

All sorts of explanations have been given for the tragedy 
of Caporetto; many theories, scone by no means reconcilable, 
have been advanced and numerous reasons assigned. And 
possibly, there were sundry reasons taken in combination, 
rather than one or two only which led to the tragic result 
and came so near destroying Italy and wrecking the Allied 
Cause. 

The Italian Government must know all the reasons and 
th^ several relations thereto; but it is a great question 
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whetiier all will be disclosed in our time. It may be as- 
serted, thou^, as quite certain that those usually aarigned 
have not the relation to the climax generally attributed to 
them. Only one thing is certain: that when Italy awoke 
to the lealication of the situation into which she had been 
brought; and of the fate that impended over her, she ga&- 
ered hersdf together and, utilizing every force within ha 
reach, witii eveiy enei^ left within her stricken soul, she 
i^lied all het might in one supreme effort to extricate he^ 
self from the slough into which she had heen fltmg, and suc- 
ceeded. It was a supreme effort, and she has a right to fed 
proud of its success; for it was the decidve action of hex 
national life, and it saved hetself and possibfy saved the - 
Allies. At least eventually Peace was hastened by Austria's 
collapse under her final assault. 

The causes that led to the disaster of C^K>retto have been 
adverted to. The antecedent ffltuation as a whole, with 
the relative bearing on it of different causes, is somewhat 
obscure. 

First and foremost, the soldiers in all tiuA region— as in 
all the sectors of the front — ^were tired; worn by constant 
]ahoT and by even more exhausting vigil— they were, in fact, 
worn down. Month after month, winter after winter, they 
had been kept at it with little respite or reli^. In winter in 
snow and sleet, rain and mud ; in summer in sun and dust — 
ever toiling, ever watching, ever on a strain; they had 
fought and won ridge upon ridge, mountain after mountain, 
with infinite courage, giving up their lives, pouring out their 
blood like water, in assault after assault, with more to fol- 
low; yet they were apparently no nearer the goal of thdr 
aim than before their comrades had died by the thousand. 
There speared to be no end to it. And the times whei 
they ven not fighting were more burdensome than «4ien the 
fif^iting was going on. They were tired out; bored out with 
it all. If they got a congedo, it was days in a cattle-car to 
get home, and as many to get back. And th^ knew that 
their eDemiea— the Huns: Austrians, Himgarians, Croats— 
on the other aide felt the same way. The prisonera and 
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defierteTB told them so. The pickets, when they fraternized, 
said the same. When would it end? The food was so 
scarce; the prices were so hi^; the eiusidio so inadequate. 
Whem would it end 7 Why did not it end and let them come 
home? There were those who said it could be ended if the 
authorities would agree. The Priest thought so; tiie Social- 
ists Baid so. In fact, the Holy Father had said so in Rome. 
The Priest said he had written a letter to say so. This was 
the burden of many letters that th^ received, and often the 
letters did not come. Were they forgot, or were the letters 
held by the Censots' office? 

They agreed — ^those irfio became disaffected — ^that the 
tame mi^t come when the men would have to do as they 
were doing in Russia— at least, were said to be doing tiiere 
— ^refuse to fight any more, and stop the whole war. 

As we have seen, in the mcmth of August and later on, the 
militarized Turin workmen who had been roimded up and 
arrested were sent en maese, fresh from the suppressed re- 
volt at Turin, to the G^oretto sector to be taught a lesson. 
Instead erf being taught, they gave lessons— in Defeatism. 
Some were deeply infected with the theory of Sovietiam. 
They were all against the continuance of the war and of 
the actual regime. The fierce revolt in Turin was the 
proof of it. They were followed to the front by their news- 
papet. The Avanti was the Voice of the Future inveighing 
against the Present, and proclaiming the duty of sabotage 
against the war. The Secretary of the Socialist oiganiza- 
tion had sent a circular to all the Socialist Communes, 
urging them to disobey all the decrees that looked to the 
continuance of the war. All confixed to confuse the ideas 
of the plain soldier, who reasoned that when the Socialists 
agreed with the Priests, as theiy were doing back at home, 
they must be right. The new contingents from the Turin 
factories were not only imbued with this as a theory, they 
were ready to put it into practice. To some ractent they 
did put it into practice. Ihey deserted as occasion tiered, 
and took through the lines with them exa^erated stories of 
disaffection. They also took with them definite informs- 
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tjon as to the location of the defenses and batteries; of tde- 
phone statuHis, etc. 

On top of tids came to the soldiers l^ere the growing con- 
viction that they were being treated unjustly; that tiey 
were being kept at the front longer than others, and that 
back of the front, where there were better rations and beir 
ter barracks, towns and caf^ and women, the streets 
swarmed with men who, they considered, were favored and 
pampered and spared the hardship of the trenches, at the 
expense of those at the front. It was, they felt, unfaii^- 
unjust — outrageous. They were put upon and abused. 
They talked about it — growled about it — sneered about- it 
— wrote and sang songs about it. 

This must have been known to the head of the Supreme 
Command. Rumors of it were floating around the Ci^ital 
months before; they had, however, ceased as Italian valor 
stormed up the mountain sides above the Istmzo, capturing 
position after position and sweeping the Austrians before 
it; but they had of late begun again, and there was much 
talk of Defeatism. 

It was said later that Cadoma had such implicit confidence 
in his men that he had discoiuraged persisteDtJy any com- 
plaints ci t&em, and that any officer who reported lack of 
loyalty in troops under his command was likely to find him- 
adf relieved and sent to libya, or at least transferred to 
some other command. Thus, officers refrained from re- 
porting anything resembling ddection within thdr ccan- 
maads, preferring to try to master it themselves to facing 
the danger of being rebuffed and detached. 

This is given, as the Press says, only by way of faithful 
chronicle. The report was current after the disaster; but 
reports cmrent after the events must be received with care. 

There was another report which was very current, assign- 
ing as one ot the moving caiises of the break at Caporetto 
the work of the Representatives of the Church amtuig the 
men. No doubt there was a deep and heutfelt dedre for 
Peace among these worthy representatives of Religion — both 
diaplains and nurses — and it is possible that some pious 
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souls may, on occasion, have sighed their wish Uiat the Lay 
world, in its agonizing struggle to keep on to final victoiy, 
would let the Holy Father, whose affection embraced idl, 
settle the matter, and put an end to the slaugbter that was 
decimating the world. 

But that there was any prearranged or oiganized or in- 
tentionally impatriotic woik on the part of liie Chaplains 
or the Sisters at the front seems quite incredible. The 
record of the entire body of the Religious Representatives 
among the soldiers is absolutely the other way, and no more 
devoted class of workers sared Italy during those long 
years of stress and struggle than these Catholic Chaplains 
and nurses, who lived among the soldiers and shared their 
hardships and dangers. 

Amid all the stories, inextricably tangled and confused, 
of the reasons for its happening and of the way in which 
it h^pened, the physical mihtaiy fact of the manner in 
which the break came appears to be that the Germans, 
finding themselves held up in France, and believing that 
should sufficient strain be thrown against her, Italy would 
give way and thus open a poesble break in the AUies' de- 
fensive line,' came down to render the Austrians the neces- 
sary aid to overwhelm Cadoma's hard-fought Ri^t on the 
Isonzo. And having come. Von Ludendorff introduced his 
new Efystem d hammering to pieces the first line; then of 
capturing it under cover of the moving barrage which, in a 
region where every foot of road and every possible approach 
were known to the assailants, would prevent the arrival of 
reinforcements fnmi the rear. Having effected this, the 
plan was facihtated by what was termed the method of in- 
filtration, which demanded a certain amount of individual 
thought and independence from the men who according to 
plan would penetrate the Italian lines, and when there form 
groups or units for c^ture, holding and, imder favoring 
conditions, for further progress. 

>Tbe aooount given la taken Trom sourcea whioh appMr to the mita 
worth)r of oradit among the mua of stories and Triations by writers nnd other 
pcnona, some of irtiom were participants in a part of the tiagio events, and all 
of wbiota darired to tell the exact truth as for oa they knew it. 
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The advance b^an with a stratagem which aeexoB to have 
deceived the Italian outposts by causing them to bedieve 
that the first enony units were bent on mere friendly frat^ 
ernixation, such as had previously gone on to some extoit 
between the outposts and pickets, and as goes <ni in all 
wars where troops He in cirae proxiniity to each other for a 
Iraig time. With these, masking as such, were picked troops, 
carefully instructed and skilfully led to adze and utilize 
guns and strat^c points, and behind these came the vet- 
eran shock-troops, burning to wipe out tiie long account 
with those who had so long held them c^ and bo <rften 
driven them from their chosen positions. It was reported 
throughout tiie wmy that the officers were, many of tiiem, 
from the Irredente r^on and spoke Italian perfectly, and 
tiiat in the darkness they gave the Italians ord^B, which 
contributed to the Austrian success. 
The plan appears to have worked b^^ond all e:q)ectatioiL 
How many Italian troc^, infected by the defeatist propa^ 
ganda, proved false to their duty in this first scene of ihe 
trage^ is not known. The story timt there were in a 
certain Division a considerable body thus infected was 
sufficiently circulated to justify the belief that the charge 
waa true; but the number could not have been relatively 
laige and, according to report, they were confined to two 
or three r^fiments of a Btngle Division. However this was, 
the advance soon devel(^ed into an engagemrait, and this 
in turn into a fierce battle which swept to right and left as 
tile Qermana and Austrians came on along a more extended 
front, pouring through the passes and overwhelming those 
who strove deq)eratety to bar their way. Tlie attacking 
aimy were far from having it all thmr own way, but, whether 
by stratagem or by sheer fighting, fortune favor^ tiie as- 
sailants. Thsy, either by betray^ or by the favoring fop- 
tune of war, early destroyed or got poesesaon of the central 
telephone station of the Italians, whraice orders were dis- 
tributed to all the commands in all parts of that sector, so 
that no orders could be given, or th(»e given were such as 
to add to the general confusion under the night attack. 
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The general commanding this army (the Second Army) 
was, according to report, absent from the front. He had 
been ill and had been sent to Fadua or some other place to 
convalesce, and he returned to his Headqiiarters the day 
before tiie break, but was so ill that he was ordered to a hos- 
pital the following day. So suddai and swift was the pene- 
tration of the front that, according to the report current at 
the time, the Commander of the Division CTwenty-fourth) 
holding the &ont above Caporetto was surrounded and 
caught in his headquarters before he knew of the break in 
his line. On parts of the line of the advance the fitting was 
as fierce as in any battle of the war. Regiments were wiped 
out in their desperate efforts to save their positions. R^- 
ments of the Bersagheri, as ever, stood ^eir ground and 
fought till exterminated. Elements of the Twenly-fourth 
Division fought with a valor sufficient to redeem the repu- 
tation of the Division from the stain brought on it. But 
the valor of the now flanked and isolated commands was 
unavailing. Within a few hours the flood of the assailants 
had poured through the passes and were, if not in the plain, 
on the commanding points above it where they were able 
with their barrage to prevent tJie arrival of reinforcing Italian 
troops.^ In places the most dire of misfortimes that can 
befall an army — a panic — appears to have seized on eome 
of the retreating troths; in others the Italians fought with 
surpasfflng courage to hold up the pursuit to give the dis- 
oi^anized elements time to escape, and those still "TiahnlrAn 
time to retire. 

Success hegetB suci^ss, and in nothing so much as in mili- 
taiy action. Witix success, the Austrian and German forces 
acquired new powers, and in a region which was as well 
known to the Austrians as to the Italians, they were able 
to press the retreating Italians irresistibly, pushing them 
into ever-increasing confusion and disorder, and rendering 
vain the efforts made by the Staff and the still unshaken 
troops to stem the ever-rlEong tide and sweep back the over- 
whelming flood. 

■ The Mitbor wm ptnonaHf infonDed Kt th« ttmo of Uh fwU u henin 
stated by eye-witnaaefl uid peraoni of tindoubted Tendty and infomfttioa. 
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After occi^ying Cqwretto, the invading host pushed on 
and, with the impetua of victory, sweeping over tlie c^ 
position, which was attempted in ^e hope of stopping than, 
captured Gvidale with its large accumulation of stores, and 
scarce^ stopping to consolidate their gains and gather up 
their booty, drove on straight for Udine, which was held 
onty long enough to evacuate the hospitals and withdraw 
what could be moved in the few houro of confusion left after 
it became evident tiiat the town could not be saved. Here 
the Second Anny fdl into complete disorder. A great num- 
ber of the older and more e^^Mrienced officers had beea 
killed in the great offensive, and many of the officers left 
were too young and inexperienced to control under the ex- 
traordinary and novel condititms (rf the tragic atuation. 

The headquart«« of the King and the General Staff had 
been removal to the nei^^boriiood of Treviso, and the line 
of the Tagliamento had been chosen as the first Hne of seri- 
ous defense, with Uto fine of the Piave as the stronger de- 
fensive line behind. 

The victorious and rt^id advance of tiie invading annies 
had rendered necessaty the withdrawal of all the troops on 
the Isonzo front, and the Third Army — ^the army wlueh 
bad captured and held the Carso — had been hastily ordered 
to abandon the positions th^ had won and maintaii^ 
at such cost, and retire to the Tagliamento to cover the 
retreat of the now completely disorganized Sectrnd Army, 
and hold the crossing of the Tagliammto. The order was 
executed and the withdrawal of the Third Army was suc- 
cessfully accomplished. It withdrew from lines in face of a 
potent enemy eager to destroy it. With its flank e^qxised 
to the well-organized and victorious Gemum-Austrian army, 
now pressing forward with all the ardor of success, it marched 
some forty-flve miles, stopping neither for food nor for rest, 
and when it reached the first possible line of def^iae, it 
turned at bay and held it long enou^ to enable the ruck 
of fugitives, military and non-combatant, to eacajie, and 
the situation to be cleared sufficiently to provide for the 
permanent defense of the strong line of the Piave. It was 
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one of tiie most notable and briUiant feats Id Histoiy, and 
will rank, when all the facts are knovm, with any of the 
aimilar movements of the great commanders. Parallel to 
the roads hy which this army passed in its heart-breaking 
march was that from Udine, filled with the ruck of soldiers 
of the now disoiganized Second Army and the refugees from 
the towns and countiyEdde, fleang before Uie Hmis. The 
greater part (^ the former had now, all semblance of organi- 
zation lost, thrown away their guns and were simply mak- 
'ing their way westward. Many were mider the delusion 
that the cause was lost uid the war ended. Others joined 
other organizations. A panic had spread through the coim- 
trynde, and tiie stricken population abandoned their homes 
and, taking such movabl^ as they could cany, headed west- 
ward, fleeing in terror before the invading foe. The roads 
were packed with vehicles; in places thousands of farm 
vehicles and driven stock mingled indiscriminately with 
atmy cars, caissons, ambulances; pedestrians carrying all 
titey had left in the world, all moving at the same gait. 
Ilie wounded creeping, or hobbling along on crutches, 
helped l^ others, were in the throng. 'Die pace of the slow- 
est, which was hardly ev^* more than half a mile an hour, 
set that of the entire retreat. The autumn rains had begun 
and poured down steadily. At times there was a complete 
block, and the^ melancholy procession eune to a stand for 
hours, or numbers straggled off across the sodden fields to 
seek some country lane that offered the illusory promise of 
a quicker way to safety. Many abandoned Uieir vehicles 
to make better time on foot throu^ the indescribable con- 
fusion and horror. 

It was mainly after leaving Cividale that tiie Second 
Aimy b^an to break up. After Udine was abandoned, 
thou£^ units still fought gaOantty, it broke up conpletely as 
an furmy and, possessed l^ the idea that all was lost, fiui^ 
away anns and accoutrements, and, self-disbanded, spread 
over tiie country, headed for the Tagliamento and home.* 

'Cy. Trerc^rMi'B Seena fnm Jtati^t War, Aa.^. VII. Alao aee the reporta 
ol fonigii jooB oornBpDDdentB irtw were in the rebeftt. 
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It was not until the Ta^iamento, now a rolUng flood, was 
passed that any feeling of security was had and order could 
be brought from the chaos of retreating soldiers and panic- 
stricken refugees, who poured westward. Hazily for Italy 
and for the Allied Cause, the Thiid Army had been brou^t, 
by a supreme effort, to the west side of the Tagliain«ito in 
good order, though with loss of many guns which could not 
be got out of the moimtains, and this Army covered tiie 
retreat and held up the eager enemy till the mass of the 
refugees could get across and the pursuit be somewhat 
checked. So eager was the pursuit that on October 25 the 
enany were threatening CSvidale. On the 28th they were 
threatening Udine, which th^ occupied the following day. 

On the 31st th^ had reached the Tagliamento. llie 
Tagliamento, however, was not considered as strong a line 
as the Fiave, and no adequate system of defenses had been 
provided for holding it in such a catastrophe as had befallen 
the Italian arms. It was, however, hdd long enou^ to 
permit the non-militaiy and the disorganised military mass 
to find safety on the western ade of the Piave. The upper 
Tagliamento was crossed and the western mde was occu- 
pied November 4, and the Italians, fi ghting rear-guard en- 
gagoments at every step, fell back to the livenza. This, 
however, could not be held, and the Italians fell back to the 
Have, where the stand was made that held the Austrians 
and Germans b^ond that strate^c line, and saved Itab^ 
and the AlHed Cause. The enemy reached the Fiave on 
the 9th of November. Here Italy turned at bay. 

When it became evident that the eaiemy could not be 
held (HI the Tagliamento, the First Army, tiie I^th Army, 
and the Fourth Army (under General Count di Robiland, 
an e}q)erienced and able soldier) were, about November 4, 
withdrawn from the advanced Trentino line, not only to 
shorten the line of the Italian front, which the loss of the 
Sectmd Aimy necesntated, but to prevent their being cut 
off should the enemy, who had advanced from Plezso to 
Belluno, and were threatening to close in behind them, 
prove strong enoi^ to sdiw Feltre and force the crosang 
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of ihe Fiave, (^ which there appeared some danger at first. 
The movement was a difficult one under any condititnis, 
but was eeqpedalfy so imder tiioee which now premled, with 
the Austriana biuning to give Italy the coup de grfice. It 
was, however, effected with great address, and substantially 
everything miUtaiy was brought off in the withdrawal, and 
thereafter the Fifth and Hist Armies held the left, and the 
Fourth Army held the centre of the shortened Italian line 
in the "Grappa Area" xmtil, exactly a year later to the day, 
it opened the victorious and decisive engagement of Vitto- 
rio Veneto.' 

Hie line now octoided from Lake Garda to the Asiago 
plateau, and on acn»8 to the bend of the Piave at Quero; 
and the Austrians and Gennans were striving furiously 
to break throu^ down the valley of the Brenta, and along 
the r^on between the Brenta and the I^ve. Cadore and 
the Sette Communi were lost, and the Italians, fighting des- 
perately, were pushed back on the Asiago. But the key to 
the situation, the Grappa, was held fast. To lose it at ihsA 
time would have meant the turning of the Piave line, the 
loss of Venice, and possibly of the whole Venetian Plain. 

General Diaz had now been placed at the head of the 
Commando Supremo in the room of General Cadoma, with 
General Badoglio and General Giardlno as his lieutenants, 
and it was determined to hold the Piave and save Venice; 
and the Asiago-Have line was that on which Italy stood 
till she moved forward a year later to avenge her disaster 
by inflicting a yet greater one on her foe. 

Three days after the enemy reached the Piave, the Tren- 
tino army had arrived on the new line where it was to take 
its position, and the enemy was stopped there as well, and 
as tiie issue proved, was stopped there for good. But at 
the time this was not known. Italy was profoundly shaken; 
her existence was at stake, and the whole Allied Cause was 
in poO. 

in the early days of the disaster, when the Seomd Army 

■ lAter the lU&ao anniea wen reorianiiMl on a. new ByBtem, and on Uub 
front wa« numberad let, 3d, Ith, ath, 7th, 8th, Qth. lOtii, 12th. 
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was Io6ii% all organization, an addreBB was iasued, bearing 
the name oi the Commando Supremo, denoimdng the be- 
trayal of the coimtiy in unmeasured tenns, and calling down 
the maledictions of Heaven on the traitors. A little later 
it was itself denounced as a piece of enemy propaganda. 

The King issued a brief but ringing appeal, tiiai rang like 
a trumpet throughout Italy, and the people awoke to the 
peril and arose to the exigency as one man. It was tiiis 
fact of Italy's imminent peril that was her sal^^tion. Un- 
der the shock she gatiiered herself together in one suprone 
effort of resistance. 

She realized that she had lost in a month all that Ae had 
fought for and gained at such cost, in two years and a half 
of sacrifice and carnage. She had lost one of her annies, 
scattered to the winds, disoi^anized and disintegrated; she 
had lost, at least, a third of all her war material of eveiy 
kind; she had lost several provinces among her fairest, and 
their population, to the number (^ over half a million, b^- 
gared in a moment, having lost everything, were thrown 
upon her already weighted down hands, in an agony of de- 
spair that i^pealed to her deepest sympathies and chal- 
lenged her utmost resources. But more than all Om, she 
had lost confidence in a great element of her anny ; she had 
lost in the eyes of the world and, possibly for the moment, 
in her own eyes, the respect that she felt she was entitled 
to. All of her aspirations had suddenly been swept out of 
her reach, and in their place her whole future was imper- 
illed by one cataclysmic blow of malign fortune. The old 
enemy was within her gates. Venice might again be lost; 
the old days of Radetsky might once more be known in 
Lombardy. Italy might again fall under Austrian domi- 
nation, and all the fruits of her vast sacrifices perish. 

The catastrt^he was appalling. The Frendi and British 
authorities offered to send assstance. Generals Foch and 
Robertson came down to look the situation over. The 
former visited the war zone to gauge ihe condition d the 
army. They both vidted Rome, to gauge ihe resistive 
power of the nation. A meeting of the leaders, Civil and 
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Militaiy, was held at BapaQo (November 6), inter alia to 
take stock of the situation, and lay down the lines of future 
action necessary to rede^n what was lost and give promise 
of success, which at that moment appeared to be waning. 
The foundations of closer co-operation along lines nulitaiy 
and economic were laid. If Italy could and would meet 
the situation with all her power, troops would be sent from 
France to help her; if not, then not. Italy had responded 
to their question. She would hold. She ^d hold, and, en- 
couraged by their promise, she held with her own forces. 

The stoiy was published in the countries of the Allies that 
Italy was saved by the British and French contingents sent 
to het relief, and this has become the generally accepted 
stoiy. It is not a correct statement of fact. That the re- 
lief promised and sent to Italy had a great moral ^ect in 
stiffening the Italian morale is undoubted, and, possibly, 
this has not been sufficiently recognized in Italy. But the 
fact is, that the fitting that was done on the IHave at that 
time was done by the Italians themselves. The only active 
military assistance her armies received immediatetjr in that 
crisis was from her own naval forces, who were brought in 
to help defend the lower Piave. Th^ improvised rafte and 
floating batteries and, brii^ing them into the lagoon and 
mouths of tiie Piave, contributed efficiently to the salvation 
of Venice and the Venetian Plain; and, as turned out, of 
Itaty and of tiie AUied Cause. 

Italy was ready to flght, but she must have food and 
coal and steel. The representatives of France and England 
returned to France satisfied, and troops began to come into 
Italy. They could not, however, in any event, be got into 
the fighting zone for two weeks, and the Italians set them- 
selves to the task to save Venice. The French and British 
troops were not sent to the front at all in that crisis; for 
they were not needed. The four French divisions were 
stationed behind the Po-Mincio line, convenient to the de- 
fense of the front from the Stelvio to Lake Garda, and were 
later placed south of Bassano as a general reserve. The 
British were, as they arrived, placed in the region about 
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Mantoa, behind the front lines. They were, in the first 
days oi December, Bent to relieve the worn Htst Anny in 
the Montdlo Sector; and the Freach were, a day or two 
later, brou^t up into line to relies the Italians in the 
Monfenerar-Revassecca Sector.^ 

By the time the British and Frendi had arrived at Uiase 
pofliUoDS, the crisis had passed on the Fiave. The Aus- 
trians had been definitely stopped, and were taking thear 
revenge by harrying the unfortunate inhabitants of the 
countryside on the eastern side of the river, who had not 
been able to escape. The aid that the British and French 
rmdered at that time was substantial, but was wholly moral 
and econranic Tlie miUtaiy aid that they rendered was 
later on. 

Itidy had responded to their question. She would hoid. 
In the crisis she girded herself with new forces evoked fnnn 
within herself, and baited the way of her invaders. All 
divisicm was suddenly closed. The Defeatists took to cow 
in the sudden storm of mingled grief and rage. The op- 
ponents of the Government hushed their dsmor and sided 
with former adversaries in the supreme effort to save Italy. 
Never in all Italy's history did the Italian people exhibit 
greater patriotism or more hercae virtues. Tlie great in- 
dustrial companies opened thdr stores to replace the mu- 
nitions of war that had been lost beyond the Piave. One 
Company alone, the Ansaldo, furnished the Govenunent, 
without a scn^ of paper, over 2,000 pieces. All Itafy 
rushed to the rescue. In Rome the Govenmient rose to 
tiie greatness of the occasion. 

The danger was not only on the Battle-front. The 
refugee population, stripped of everyttung on earth, had 
fled panio-etricken from the Hims, and were scattering 
throughout all the northern part of the country; others 
were filtering through southward. There was danger <^ 
their spreading panic throughout the Peninsula. Prcsnpt 

> It is aaid by lUUu Mitboritiea ibai Foch did not bdievs that Ital; aoaU 
hcdd Um Pikva line, and waa for Cadoraa's withdrawinc behind the Po-Minoo 
line; but that Cadona held a difftreat view, and lu* decwJMi pnrviikd. (QT. 
Modtrn Italv Rmtw, March 13, 1919, pp. 133-3.) 
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measuieB were taken for their relief. The Government 
appointed a Commismon for their aasiBtance and appropri- 
ated a lai^ sum of money for that puipoee. This was gup- 
plemented by private rdief unstintedly ^plied, and pro- 
vision was made for their transportation and dicposition in 
many provinces and cities of the country, far from the war- 
zone, where they could be taken care of and tranquillized. 
In this crisis for the first time the offers of assiBtance from 
Foreign Relief organizations were accepted by the Govern- 
ment, and veiy soon the American Red Cross and the 
British Red Croes were adding their ministrations and aid 
to t^e overtaxed Italian Red Croes; the Intendenza and 
other Relief oi^anizations (d Italy,' which were striving 
desperate^ to meet the overwhehning demand suddenly 
thrown on them. 

It was not very long before order b^an to come out of 
the chaos. 

In the first hours of the catastrophe there was a crisis in 
the Ministry, and on a vote of confidence, ^gnor Boselli's 
Ministry sirCfered a defeat (October 25). It .could hardfy 
have been otherwise. For some time the feeling had been 
prevalent that some change in the Cabinet was denaanded 
by the situation — that a younger and more active man was 
needed at the head of the Govenmient. It was felt that 
the Minister for Foreign A£fairs was having it too much his 
own way in the Government, and that the Premier should 
be rather more potent in keying the pr(^>er distribution 
of power among the several Ministries. Moreover, the 
country felt that a dutnge would tend to increase its pow^. 

■ Immediately, on the Capcmtto dinBter tbo Amerioao Bed Cron, whidt 
bad thmt BummcT aent » oommiarion to Italy to look ortor the field, tendcnd 
•id which waa tfodly aooepted. Tlie first oontributicu waa S2fi0,000, td^ 
gr^died to the Amerioan Embasy. And a Bed Cnxi tnun of auppliea waa 
dflQtatohed to Italy bom PariB, undw Major Carl Taylor aod Major Edward 
Eyre Hunt. Thia waa followed % few wedci later 1^ the Red Cnm Commiv- 
non under Colond Robert Perkina, Commiasi(»)w for Italy, and hia effideot 
ataff: Majwa Jamea Byrne, Samud L. FulW, Joeq>h O^tliH, M.D., Guy 
Lowdl, and Cheater AMiioh. And fmn thia time the Amerioan Red Ctom 
was the principal Ammcftn nipport on the pound in Italy. It* aervioeB in 
the cauae of ocmenting biendahip between the two Pc^ea oaonot be aw- 
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Thus in the deepening shadows passed from the head of 
the Government one of Ita^s great patriots who, as he 
had truly said not long before, had "fought since Us boy- 
hood for liberty," Moreover, he was a statesman 6! 
broader vimon than many who excelled him in grasp and 
force. He was, p^fiaps, fortunate in bang relieved at the 
m(anent; for the storm that was just bursting on the coun- 
tiy must have taxed him bq^ond his strength. 

Signor Oriando, who a few days previously had felt it 
necessary to make a defense of his administration as Minis-, 
ter of the Interior, was called on to fonn a new Government, 
which he succeeded in doing. He soon foimd his powera, 
as exceptional as they were, taxed to the utmost, as the 
knowledge of the extent of the disaster became known 
tiurouj^out the country. Fortunately for him and for 
Italy, it was the very completeness of the disaster that 
brought the remedy. Although after the first shock of the 
colI^)se on the Isonxo had passed, dissraisions b^;an again 
among Parliamentary elements, they were kept for the 
most part within closed doois. Extenially a solid front 
was shown and the people grew more and more resolute. 
It was the people of Italy who in this cataclysm saved 
Italy. Responding to the King's ^peal to their patriot- 
ism, they united in one solid mass of fervid patriotisn, 
resolved to do and to suffer all for Italy. The peril was 
still imminent. The Army was holding the Piave, and the 
line to be held had be^i E^ortened by neariy a third; but 
the enemy, now above the Italians on the Alpine &ont as 
when the war began, was attacking not only on the Piave, 
but through the Trentino, and there was grave reason to 
apprehend that the line might be thrown back to the Po 
and the Mincio, that ancient war-frontier of Italy — some 
even said to the Apennines; but these were the defeatists 
and the secret friends of Germany and Austria, and they 
spoke in whispers. 

The people said Itaty — all Italy — must be saved. 

Italy was saved. Although the Fifth, First, and Fourth 
Armies had, as stated, to be drawn back from the Trentino 
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positionB which they had bo victoriously conquered, and 
although the Italians were for a time in danger of being 
driven down to the plain and back from the Piave, with 
the loss not only of Venice, but of much besides, they, as 
in the fonner crisis a year before, made their final stand on 
the threshold of their door and hedd the enemy at bay. The 
latter later actually crossed the Piave, but were flimg back 
again. They seized the Grappa, but were driven off. For 
Italy was now resolute to retrieve all that she had lost. 

In other fields, as wdl, the edtuaticxi at this time was seri- 
ous. Russia, whose colli^se bad enabled the Gennans and 
Austrians to withdraw troops from that point and throw 
them in with crushing weight on the hitherto fairiy balanced 
Italian front, was now in complete anarchy. Under the 
destructive forces of Revolution and Gvil War, she i^ 
peu^ to have sunk into national Madness, and to have 
thrown away all semblance of ordered existaice. The for- 
mer Dictator and Commander of Rusna, civil and military, 
Kerenaky, was after a disastrous attempt to bring every- 
thing imder his authority, overthrown and fled for his life 
just at the time that tl^ Italians were fighting their rear- 
guard actions between the Tagliamento and the Piave 
(November 7). 

The new leaden, Lenin and Trotsky, promptly concluded 
at Brest-LitovE^ a peace with Germany as with a victor, 
and signed a treaty which Grennany was later on, when the 
Allies were victorious, compelled to renounce in toto. 

In France and Kanders there had been heavy fighting 
aU the autimm. What is known as the Third Battle of 
Ypres began the last day of July, and continued with little 
intermission through August, Sept«nber, and October, im- 
til its close with the battle of Passchendaele, which the Brit- 
ish captiu^ on the same date that Italy was withdrawing 
her armies to her final stsnd on the As^go-Fiave line. It 
had heea for over three months as stubborn fighting as was 
known during the war, and the losses had been enormous 
on both sides. So enormous, indeed, had they been on the 
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British side that the British reaervea had been substantiaDy 
exhausted. During the same period the IVench were dat- 
ing with equal resolution, to force the Germans from the 
gains made by them at Verdun in their earlier effort to seize 
this crucial point in the defenses of Paris, back in Februaty 
and March, 1916. It seemed necessary to restore t^e old 
position as it was prior to that time, and about the end of 
August this, after tremendous fighting, was accranplished, 
and although Verdim was a ruin, the strat^c value of 
tiie original salient was restored. Another st^ deemed of 
great moment by the French Conunander, G^eral P^tain, 
was the clearing <tf the ridge above the Aisne, where the 
Germans still held the western end of the Chanin des 
Dames and Fort Malmaiscm, and the forcing oi them fnun 
a podtion which not only ccHnmanded ihe reaches of the 
Aisne, but protected Laon. It was in the attempt to c^ 
ture Laon that Nivelle had made such sacrifices in the eaily 
Epiing. The oSenave b^an October 23, and before the 
month was out the Chemin des Dames was cleared, and 
the Gennans were forced back to &e Ailette. 

Just after the middk of November (20) an exploit which 
gave great satisfaction to the Allies and aroused much hq>e, 
especially among the En^ish who were, at the time, going 
tiirough a period of unusual depression^ was the surprise 
break throu^ the Hindenbuig Line l^ Genial Byng's 
army, the c(q)ture of Bourion Wood, and the driving d a 
salient almost itp to Gambnu. Unhappily, at the ead d 
ten days, the Gomans, having massed quietly the necea- 
saiy forces, nutde a return smprise attack and recaptured 
a considerable part of what they had lost. 

Ten days after these fierce battles for Cunbrai, occurred 
in another and quite distant front a capture, which in mere 
picturesquenesa, though it bad also its strat^c and moral 
value, edipsed any yet made during the war in its historic 
appeal to the Allies. All the year the Palestine campaign 
had been pushed forward, at times with varying fortune, 
but with success steadily turning to the Brit^ ade. On 
the 0th of December the City of Jerusalem was surrendered 
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to General Allenby and thus, the Sacred City and the Holy 
Sepulchre, for poesession of which the Crusaded were vainly 
fought, and which had been in Moslem hands well-nigh 
once ihs daya of Coeur de lion, fell after so long a time 
into Christian possession. 
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CHAPTER XX 

THE PACT OP LONDON AND THE PRESIDENTS 
PRINCIPLES 

TowABD the end of December, 1917, there were published 
in an Ko^lBh inagarine,' und in certain journals, a number 
of Secret documents wbidi had been given out by the Head 
of the Ruaman Bolshevist gov^nment, now in power. 
Among the documents thus bared to the world were Secret 
Conventions idiich imdertook to provide for the settlement 
among the signatory Powers of questions which had con- 
vulsed Europe for generations. The first was the basis of 
a Convention entered into between Great Britain and Rus- 
sia, in March, 1915, by which Great Britain consented to 
the aimexation by Kussia of Constantinople and the Straits: 
that is, the western coast of the Boephoius, the Sea of Mar- 
mora, and the Dardanelles; Southern Thrace as far as the 
EnoB-Media line; the coast of Asia Minor between the 
Bosphorus and the river Sakaria, and a point on the Gulf of 
Ismid to be d^ned later; the Islands in the Sea of Mar- 
mora and the Islands of Imbroe and Tenedoe. " The special 
ri^ta of En^and and France in the above territories were 
to remain inviolate." ' The consideration for the consent 
on England's part to this somewhat far-reaching annexation 
was a dmilar benevolent attitude on Russia's part toward 
the poUtical aspirations of Great Britain in other re^ons; 
the neutral zone of Persia to be included in the British 
sphere of influence.' Within the Russian sphere oi infiuence 
was to be granted to Russia "full Kberty of action."* Tim 

■ Ntu Bvrope, Deoember 20, 1917. 

■ The Secret Treatia, E. Seymour Cocks, Londoa Edition, p. 19. 
'Id., p. 16. 

* In September, 1907, tlie Britiah Minietw Kt Tehcnu) explained to a eom- 
munioatirai to tbe Persian Minister for F<»«ignAfiaiTB the DAtontrf the Aii^o- 
Runisa sgreementB, in which he said: "The object of the two Powob in 
nuking iiaa Bgreement ia not in any way to attack, but mther to assura for- 
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document is dated a month after Great Britain's abortive 
atten^t to force the straits of the Dardanelles with her aea 
power alone (February 20). 

It appears from the documents that after Italy entered 
the war, RuBsia's wishes " were communicated to ^e Italian 
Government, and tte latter expressed its agreement pro- 
vided the war ended in the successful realization of Italian 
claims in general, and in the East in particular/' and in 
the recognition by Russia for Italy of ihe same rights within 
the territories ceded to Russia as those enjoyed by France 
and England.' Thus Russia, had she remained faithful to 
her Allies, was assured of what she had aspired to and 
fou^t for since the days of Peter and Catherine. Happily 
for her Allies, the successful heads of the Revolution when 
they later abandoned the Allies, abandoned as well the 
position of vantage thus conceded to Russia. 

There were other secret Treaties or Documents at tJlie 
time, relating to secret imderstandings, published. These 
included that relating to tiie partition of Asiatic Turkey — 
in the ^ring of 1916: tJie agreement with Roumania, dated 
August 18, 1916; the Russo-Japanese Treaty, Jufy 3, 1916; 
the Franco-Russian correspondence relating respectively to 
France's intentions as to the left bank of the Rhine, and 
Russia's intentions as to her western frontier, March 11, 
1917, which, tra^cally enou^, was only one day before 
the Revolution in Russia and the abdication of the Tzar. 
Also there were documents published relating to the cor- 
respondence between the Allies and Greece. 

The document, however, that most, nearty concerned 
Itaiy among those published in Russia and later in Eng- 
land, was the Treaty of Loudon, signed by the representar- 
tives of England, France, Italy, and Riusia, April 26, 1915, 
a week before Italy denounced the Treaty of the Triple Al- 

tmx the indepaidaue of Penuk" This tisw Sir Edward Gr«y confirmed in 
the House at Conunons, FOmMry 14, 1908. But "fuU Ubvty of Btitioa" 
aoeorded now to Ruaeia waa aeaneiy oompatible with the independeaoe of 
PnW. Great Britain's oonaent to the entire arraqgunent must be read in 
the li^t of tlM ntaation eodrting wboi It was given. 
> Id., pp. 21-22. 
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liance, and two or three days less than a month bdore 
Italy declared wu on Austria-Hunguy. By this Treaty it 
was provided that a Military Convention was to be con- 
cluded without delay between the General Staffs of France, 
Great Britain, Russia, and Italy to detennine Uie mini- 
mum nmnber of troops which Ruaeda would have to throw 
against AustiiarHungary if the latter should want to con- 
centrate all her forces aginnst Italy. On her part, Italy un- 
dertook by all means at her disposal to conduct the cam- 
paign in imion with France, Great Britain, and Russia 
against all tiie powers at war with th^u. And the Naval 
forces of France and Great Britain were to render iminter- 
rupted and active assistance to Italy until such time as the 
Navy of Austria should be destro^ or Peace should be 
concluded. ^ 

Italy was to receive by the future Treaty of Peace the 
district of Tr^tino; the entire Southern l^rol up to its 
natural geogr^hical boundary; which was specificalty stated 
to be the Brenner Pass; the City and District of Trieste; 
the County of Gorizia and Gradisca; Istria entire up to 
Quarmer, including Volosca and the Istrian Islands of 
Cherso and Lusinia, as well as seven smaller Islands, whidi 
were named, with the neighboring islets, all of which r^ions 
were described by boundaries. 

Italy was likewise to receive the province of Dahnalia 
in its existing frontiers, including lisaerica and Trebi^e in 
the north, and all the coimtry in the sout^ i^ to a line drawn 
from the coast at the promontoiy of Flanka, eastward 
along the watershed in such a way as to inchide in the Ital- 
ian possessions all the vallejns (^ the rivers emp^dog at 
S^oenico. Also all the islands edtuated to the north and 
west of the coast of Dalmatja. Then was described the 
part of the coast to be neutralized — from Planka to the 
extremity of the Sabbioncello Peninsula; a part of the lit- 
toral south of the promontoiy of ancient Ragusa, so as to 
include the entire gulf of the Cattaro. The Montenegrin 
ports were not to be neutralized on the Adriatic. 

Certain territories on the Adriatic qiecifically named were 
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to be inchided by the Powers of the Quadruple Entente in 
Croatia, Serbia, and Montenegro, viz.: in the north of the 
Adriatic, the entire coast fnnn Volosca Bay on Uie border 
of Istria to the southern frontier of Dahnatia; induding the 
entire coast bdongiug to Hungary, and the entire coast of 
Croatia, the port of Fiume and the small ports of Novi and 
Carlopago; a nmnber of islands which were named; like- 
wise in the south of the Adriatic where when Serbia and 
Monten^ro had interests, they were to have the entire 
coast from Flanka up to the River Drin, with the chief 
ports of Spalato, Ragusa, Cattaro, Aniivari, Dulcigno, and 
San Giovanni di Medua, with a munber of Islands, which 
were named. Consult was given to the assignmrat of the 
Port of Durazzo to the independent Mohammedan State of 
Albania. 

Further, Italy was to have in absolute property Valona, 
the island of Sasraio, and as much territoty as woitld be r&* 
quired to insure thrar military safety. Having obtained 
the foregoing, Italy undertook in the event of a small 
autonomoiis and neutralized state being formed in Albania, 
not to oppose the possible desire of France, Great Britain, 
and Russia to repartition the northern and southern Dis- 
tricts of Albania between Montenegro, Serbia, and Greece. 
The southern coast of Albania to be neutralized. Also to 
Itaiy was conceded the right of conducting the Foreign 
RelationB of Albania; and in any case, Itaty was to be bound 
to secure for Albania a territory sufficiently extensive to 
enable its frontiers to join those of Greece and Serbia to 
the east of the Lake of Obrida. 

Outside of the Adriatic Italy was to obtain all the twelve 
islands: the Dodecanese, alr^dy occupied ty her, in full 
possesion. France and Great Britain and Rusfda ad- 
mitted in principle the fact of Italy's interest in the main- 
tenance of poUtical balance of power in the Mediterranean, 
and her ri^ts in case of a partition in Turkey to a share 
equal to theirs in the basin of the Mediterranean, to wit: 
in that part of it which adjoins the province of Adalia. 

There were other provioons relating to Italy's equatity of 
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interest with the other agnatoiy powers m Asiatic Tuikejr, 
conceding her ri^t to occupy Libya; her li^t to her shwe 
in any war indemnity coneqxmding to her sacrifices and 
^orta; her rigfat to con^iensation, should the other powen 
obtain Germany's African colonies, by way of the extenaon 
of Italy's African posBessions. Great Britain was to fadE- 
tate the immediate flotation on the London market for 
Italy of a loan of not leas than £50,000,000. And by the 
last Article but one (Art. 15), "France, England, and Rua- 
flia pledged themselves to si^^Kn-t Itafy in not allowing the 
TGpresentations (rf the ExAy See to undertake any dq>lo- 
matic st^e having for their object the conclusi<Hi of Peace, 
or the settlement of questions connected with the preaent 
war." 

The last Article (16), which, indeed, was a aepuate con- 
vention, provided that this Treaty was to be kept secret 
and that "as r^;arded Italy's adhesion to the Declaration 
of September 5, 1914 (which was the declaration that no 
one di the Allies would make peace, or engage in ne^tia- 
tions for peace, save in common with the others), this Dec- 
laration alone would be published immediately on the 
declaration of War fay or against Itaty." 

And, finally, Italy declared that ^e would actively in- 
tervoie at the earliest posmble date, and at any rate, not 
later than one month after the signature of that documesat 
by the contracting parties. 

There had been rumors of this secret Ccmvention in 
circulation soon aft^ it was signed. Its existence was in- 
deed mentioned as a fact at the time tiiat Itafy was bdng 
swept into the strife. And frcnn time to time, later cm, it 
was alluded to in the Press, but only enough to soothe tiie 
amour propre of the Italian People — and none but t^ 
confidants of the several signatories knew what its trams 
were. They knew vaguely that it extraided Italy's power 
in the Adriatic, and to some extent beyond that historic sea. 
The newspaper that more than any other was considered to 
represent Baron Sonnino declared (April 19, 1915) that the 
politico-strate^c question of the Adriatic could "be solved 
only by one method— by eliminating ErcHU that sea every 
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other war^fleet but ltsiy%" and that "neither a fort, nor 
a gun, nor a submarine tiiat is not Italian, ought to be in 
the Adriatic." The Treaty was on its face manifestly one 
whose pubUcation was never contemplated aa a possibiHty 
in the situation that existed then, and its publication sub- 
sequently was imdoubtedly an embarrassment to the signa- 
tories; aa its contents, in terms of apparently cold barter, 
were a shock to the iitemational Public. However clever 
may have been thought, by those interested, Uie extortion 
from the other Powers of so much of r^ons not wholly 
theirs to give or trade away, the impression on others was 
painful. Was it true, after all, that Italy had dickered and 
bfutered with the two eddes bkore making her choice; was 
all the talk about her war for Liberty and for Civilization 
mere moonshine and dec^ti<ni? — a mask to cover sheer 
material interests? Had idie taken advantage of the hard 
case in which France and En^and found themselves to 
hold them up and extort from them all she could get? 
This was the question that arc»e in the n^nds of many 
whose hearts had gone out to Italy in her heroic struggle 
and sacrifice. Her enemies were quick to take advantage 
of her equivocal situation to blacken her secreUy or open- 
ly, and it took all the ^orts of her friends and all the de- 
votion and sacrifices of her people to clear away the un- 
happy impression caused by this secret arrangement. 

Ei^land and France could say nothing, but were ag- 
grieved at having been forced into the arrangement. And 
now to be pubHcly placed before tiie world as having been 
made to divide that to which their title was more than ques- 
tionable, placed them in an unhappy position. Their Gov- 
ernments had to meet interpeUalions as to a number of the 
matters concluded in the Convention. Serbia and Greece 
were both enraged at the provisions that related to the tei^ 
ritories to which tiiey aspired. 

In Italy, Article XV was that which caused the greatest 
sensation. The Vatican was quick to resent the secret en- 
gag^nent made to prevent the Holy See from taking any 
steps in the concluaon of Peace, and inteipellations were ad- 
dressed to the Qovenunents, which in Italy did not receive 
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ai^ very definite response, though the impression was con- 
veyed that the translation as given was not correct, and the 
intopretation put on it was oroneous. In the House of 
Commons, Lord Robert Cecil, on behalf of the Govenunent, 
stated (December 20, 1917) that "the Treaty did not say 
that the representatives (Mf the Holy See ^ould not be 
allowed to take any diplomatic steps to bring about Peace," 
and in a furUier statement (February 14, 1918) he said that 
"the only thing that t^ia clause does is to say that if Italy 
objects to the Pope's sending a representative to the Peace 
Conference, we would support the objection." Whatever 
this clause may say, undoubtedly the reason given by Lord 
Robert Cecil was the intention with which it was framed. 
The Italian Government was nervous in r^;ard to ai^ st^ 
that might look toward the Internationalization oS the posi- 
tion of the Holy See, and was as firm now in opposing every- 
thing of the kind as it had been at the time of the Second 
Hague Conference, when it had obtained England's support 
in preventing the Holy See from securing the admission of 
its representative to that Conference. 

The year 1918 opened with Italy holding steadily the Fiave 
line, and forcing every energy to the utmost in her desperate 
effort to restore her lost position by increasing her output 
of war material and supplies. It was like mftldng bricks 
without straw, for she was never so short of proviaons and 
supplies of prime necessity as now, and she bad long been 
short of them. There were times this winter when it ap- 
pealed as though she could not poeably hold out. llie 
Submuine campaign was being carried on ruthlessly, and 
with what looked not unlike success. Much attention was 
now being concentrated on Itfdy, and the enemy, having 
cut deep into her territory and forced her to a desperate 
stand on the Venetian Plain, were now trying to give her 
the coup de gr&ce by cutting off her food-supply and reduc- 
ing her people to a condition in which disorders must occur. 
The Army had to be supplied, even if the civic population 
suffered; and at times, in cities like Naples and Messina and 
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Palermo, the supplies of food were actxially exhausted.* 
The grain ships comiog to their rdief were emk on sundry 
occasions almost in aght of port. 

Toward the end of January (21) Premier Orlando and 
Signor Craqpi were compelled to go to Paris, like Jacob's 
Sods to Egypt, to get Bread,* and to England to get Coal. 

Connected with this dearth which was an evident peril, 
was another p^, which was equally actual, though not so 
apparent: a psychological peril. This consisted in the 
steadily deepening apprehension that with the iacreased ac- 
tivity of the Submarioe campaign, the food-supply of Italy 
would be cut off and the people be starved. And this appre- 
hension was being fostered in eveiy way by those who were 
against Italy. Rusaa had collapsed and the Austnans 
were preparing to fling all their forces on Italy. Moreover, 
a question had been raised as to wheth^ England and 
Frauce still would stand by the Treaty of London.* Con- 
tributory to this depres^on was the financial situation in 
Italy. Since the disaster in the autumn and the increased 
need to buy yet more extensively in foreign markets, with- 
out any corresponding increase in e^qrarts, Italian lire had 
steadily depreciated with the consequent rise in the cost of 
living.* 

The subEddy or stipend for the wires and families of sol- 
diers was for an average Italian family now only about 
ax cents per capita per day in Americao money; threepence 
in English money. The Government strove earnestly to 

> llie repcut was mftde to the wTit«r in JtmuaiT, 1918, tbat Palermo bad 
been without gnia for two days. Naples had only two days' supply, and hardly 
uty city outside of the war zone h&d more than a ved-'a supply. 

* llie deficit o! the preceding harvest in Italy wu 12,000,000 quintals. 

■ He Bcho de Parit wrote a reaasuring artide on this, January 12 (1918}, 
which gave the Italians great aatiHfaction. 

* Reduced to terms of Swiss francs as the standard, the following table will 
■how the ocsnparatiTe dqtreciation of tiie money of the Allies at the cod of 
December, 1917: 

England 17.35 

Fruice 23.40 

Italy 47.40 

Cf. Corritn dtila Stra, Milan, January 8, 1918. Prior to tite war the dif- 
ference had been lees than 1. 
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meet the situation by controlling prices and by creating an 
Exchange Commission which should control all exports; l>y 
mobilizing and sequestering all food-Biq)plies; by mobili>- 
ing and utilizing all tonnage; and by impressing oa the 
Allies the need to rect^nize Itafy's right to her prc^xirtifHi- 
ate apportionment of the stock of food available. 

America had, the year before, recognized the need of «hi- 
serving and apportioning equitably hw food-supply am<Hig 
all the countries dependent on it in any d^ree, and the 
President of the United States, under autiiority of the Con- 
gress, had i^pointed a Food-Control Commiamono' with 
very extensive powers to effectuate this.^ The American 
people had responded to the appeal made to than with a 
patriotism which insured its success as notiiing else could 
have done. But certain difficulties had been encountered 
in the practical a^Iication of the foundation principles of 
the scheme, when it came to dealing with the several Gov- 
ernments interested. Each one was, periiaps not unnatu- 
rally, desirous to secure for itadf as much as possible, and 
Itafy believed that she was not generously treated by the 
International Commisedon, or Board having diarge <^ the 
final distribution. And whether because she was the far^ 
thest away, or for some other reason, her complaint appar- 
ently had a considerable basis of fact. She was always 
short of something of prime necesmty; sometimes of several 
things, and occasionally of everything. At times she lived, 
as it were, almost from hand to mouth. But she lived, 
and she fought. 

There was now begioning to be a feeling among the 
Allies that no oHnpIete and crushing victory was likety to 
ctnne; but that no Peace was likely to (xme either unless 
the Enemy were pr^)ared to recede from tiieir am^aat 
position of ike preceding year. But the worid was longing 
for Peace, and certainly it could not sustain much kmger 
the strain and drain of a war that was exhausting it to the 
point of sheer destruction. 

> Mr. Herbert Cluke HooTW, who hid hid a htrge acperitOM in idminw- 
tering the Bd^um Relief wpplieB. 
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It (^Jpeared manifest that the Snemy should not be left 
under any mis^prelieDsion that the Mies would consider 
any peace not ccmacuiaiit with the principles ^ose preaer- 
Tati<m had brou^^t them to make such immeasurable 
sacrifices. And on the 7th of Januaiy, the British Premier, 
Mr. Uoyd George, delivered an address before the Trades- 
Unions in i(4uch he set forth the conditions which England 
would consider a baas on which to b^in a discusoicHi of 
Peace tenns.' 

On the 8th of Januaiy President TOlson delivered before 
the Congress of the United SUites the address in which he 
laid down his now famous Fourteen Points. These wen 
as follows: 

(1) Open CoDvtxttitms. 

(2) The Freedom of tlie Seas. 

(3) The Wliminittifm, as tu 03 practicable, c^ Economic Barriers, 
and the Establidiment, aa f ar as possiUe, of equality of trade con- 
ditions among all nations conaentii^ to the Peace, and aaaociatiag 
themselves for its maintenance. 

(4) International Disarmament. 

(5) Impartial adjustment of Colonial claims, with cxHwderations 
(rf the interests of the Populations concerned. 

(6) The Evacuation of Russian territory, and Assistance to her. 

(7) Tbe Evacuation and Restoration of Belgium. 

(8) The Fre^g of French territory, the Restoration of her in- 
vaded portions, and the righting of the wrong touching Alsace and 



(6) Hie ReadjuBtmoit of the Frontiers of Italy along deariy rec- 
ognizable lines <^ NaticHiality. 

(10) llie Freest opportunity ot Autonomous Developmrat of the 
Peoples of Austria-Hungary. 

(11) The Evacuation of Roumania, Serbia, and Monten^po, with 
Restoration of Invaded Regions; tbe delimitation of th^ Frontiers 
on Historic lines; access to the Sea and International Guaranties of 
the PcJilical and Economic Independence and Territorial integrity 
of the several Balkan States. 

(12) The Turkish portlona of the Ottoman Empire to be assured a 
secure Sovereign^; other Peoples thereunder to be assured all op- 
portunity for autonomous devdopment; and the Dardanelles to be 
fiea under Intematiraal Guaranty. 

^Secret TnalUi, p. 41, a. 
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(13) The Independence of Poland with access to the Ses, and her 
Ptditical and EkxHiomic Independence and Territorial int^ri^ to be 
guaranteed under Intematiixud Covenant; And finally, 

(14) ,The Fonnation of a General Association of NatitHis under 
Spedfic Covenants for the affording of Mutual Guaranties of PtJit- 
ioal Independence and Territorial Int^;rity to Great and Small 
States alike. 

There was no ^parent conflict, save on one point, be- 
tween the address of the President of the United States and 
that of the British Premier delivered the day before to the 
Trades-Unions. Only in regard to the Freedom of the Seas 
was there likely to be a wide divergence. 

There was a certain difference of opinion r^arding Rus- 
sia from whose confufflon the President apparently e:q)ected 
better results to proceed than was generally believed pos- 
sible, or than time has brought to pass. But cm the whde 
the two declaiatioDS were not irreconcilable, and they had 
the appearance of having been to some degree concerted. 
The reference to Italy that h^ frontiers should be settled 
on lines of clearly rec(^nizable nationality was acc^ted in 
Italy as far as it went, but only thus far, and tho Press was 
very critical. Italy was disappointed at the meagre space 
in the address assigned to her in comparison with that ^ven 
to France, and especially at the omission to indicate appre- 
ciation of Italy's need of defensible frontiers. Moreover, 
the test applied would take away Italy's daims to the 
Greek Islands, and her share in A^ Minor. The Vatican 
press tended to accept the address as consonant with the 
Peace Note of the Pope of August 1, 1917, but claimed that 
it should have cnne eariier to have any important ^ect. 

The attitude of other Powers engaged in war toward this 
new and firm expomtion of principles was watched with 
keen interest in Italy. So judicial a tone was novel in the 
discussion of such matters as the address treated of. France 
and England were, to judge from the Press, apparenUy mti- 
cal of the poation assumed by the President, though they 
did not desire to alienate the good-will of one who was 
balding every effort to send them succor. Moreover, there 
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was a tone in the message which augured ill for certain of 
th^ aspirations. The message referred to France's right 
to Alsace and Lorraine; France, however, had other aspira- 
tions besides these. There were, for example, the Saar 
Valley and the left Bank of the Hhine. The message re- 
ferred to the absolute freedom of navigation at sea, in War 
as well as in Peace. England r^arded this principle as a 
blow at her control of the Sea. 

Germany affected to accept the principles in part; but 
with reservations which wouM have nullified much that the 
President set forth as fundamental. And the President, 
on February 11, laid down in another address, as elucidating 
and supplementing his fourteen points, four principles as 
follows: 

I. Hut each part in the final settlement must be based on tlie 
esscaitial justice of the particular case, and upon such adjustments as 
vill be most likely to bring a permanent Peace. 

n. lliat Peoples and Provinces are not to be bartered about from 
sovereignty to sovereignty as if they were mere chatteb and pawns 
in a game — even the great game now forever discredited, of Balance 
of Power. But that 

in. Every territorial settlement inv(Jved in this war must be 
made in the interest and for the benefit of the Populations concerned, 
and not as a part of any mere adjustmoit or compromiae of daima 
amongst rival States. 

IV. That all well-defined national aspirations shall be accorded 
the utmost satisfaction that can be accorded them, without intro- 
ducing or perpetuating old elements of discord and antagonism that 
would be likely in time to break the Peace of Eurcfie, and conse- 
quently of the Worid. 

These principles were more or leas accepted, though with 
a reserve due to the question in the minds of those control- 
ling the policies of the various Governments concerned, 
as to how far it was intended to apply them. The theory 
was unaasaflable; the practical application was quite a differ^ 
ent thing. Even in Germany the Chancellor, in a q>eech 
made on the Points, declared his adherence to them in prin- 
ciple, as a basis on which to begin discussion — a manoeuvre 
probably intended to effect what the earlier German note 
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bad failed to accompliBh. He declared tiiat he "^adfy 
wdcMned Uie President's statement in req>ect to the ftx- 
ever discredited Balance <^ Power," and he added that the 
"maintenance ot Equilibrium" was "an English inveo- 
tion," ' an assertion which Mr. Balfour, on behalf d Eng- 
land, wannly repudiated. 

The German Chancellor made the reservation that the 
effectiveness of the President's principles was dependent on 
their acceptance by all nations, and that a Court ai Inter- 
national Arbitration must be established by all natifms to 
render them operative. 

There were other reservations made besides those of the 
Imperial German Chancellor to the declaration d tiie Presi- 
dent of the United States; thou^ they were not made so 
pubhcty. England was not yet ready to accq>t the doctrine 
of the Freed(Hn of the Seas. Some others were diffident as 
to accepting doctrines so novel as Uiat, Government was 
based on the consent of the governed. It took some time 
to bring them to it, and to otiier doctrines laid down by 
this Teacher of Democracy. In time they came to it. It 
was adding a new force to the Allied cause. But the Peo- 
ples acc^ted than first. To them it was a new Gospd, 
and th^ heard it gladly. 

As the time passed, it became evident that everywhere 
some change was taking place, and t^iat when the ^ring 
opened, there would be a renewal of Hie conflict with even 
greater intensity than ever before, and that the offensive 
might include the wtire front from the North Sea to the 
Adriatic. 

The situation in Italy was growing more distressing as 
means grew more scant. A certain increase of apprehaisi<m 
on the part of the AUies that the one or the other mi^t 
not hold out was felt. France, who was short of provioons 
and had put her people on an allowance of 300 grammes 
per day, was going through the throes of the early stages of 
the Caillaux trial for treasonable communication with the 
Enemy, and Bob Pasha was tried, convicted, and shot for 

■ Tkt League t^ NaUoru, M. Ertiberger, Miall's Tmulktion, London, p. 39. 
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treason. Italy was undeigoing extreme privation, owing to 
the diminution of tonnage and the sinking of the supply- 
ships destined for Italian ports. And on top of it tm came 
the complication of the question of exports whether to 
Switzerluid or to other countries, and the further comphc&- 
tioa of what was known as the silk-waste (Cascami) ex- 
port scandal relating to earlier exports to enemy countries, 
in whidi certain prominent manufacturers and a deputy of 
wealtii and studing were allied to be implicated; all of 
which had to be investigated by the Government. And to 
m^e the situation more difficult there was a feeling preva- 
lent that notwithstanding the sacrifices undeif;one by the 
Italian People, Italy and her part in the war were under- 
valued by her Allies. This feeling applied especially to the 
part that her fleet had p^ormed. The sinking by Austriim 
cruiaers of the British Mine-Sweepers in the lower Adriatic 
in May (15) the year before had always been held, thouf^ 
perhaps not openly, as chaigeable to Italy's failure to pro- 
tect better tiiose waters, and scone endeavor had been made 
to obtain Itafy's consent to place her fleet under tiie French 
Admiral in command in the Mediterranean. All such sug- 
gestions, however, Italy had firmly rejected, at least so far 
as concerned her independence of action in guarding her 
coasts and interests in the Adriatic, and some feeling had 
resulted therefrom. There was a time, indeed, when the 
feeling growing out of this mi^t have been characterized 
more strongly. 

In the early Spring, steps were being taken to clear the 
North Sea, and the suggestion of the creation of an Ad- 
miral-in-Chief came up again. But Italy, whose coast was 
ku^y improtected, had her own views touching the em- 
ployment of her fleet, whose disposition her Government 
knew had a political as well as a militaiy bearing, and the 
only result of the attempt to exert pressure upon her was 
to exasperate her. Her Government leaders knew their 
People better than their British and French colleagues 
knew them, and they undoubtedly had sound groimd for 
questioning whether they would be sustained if they with- 
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drew the Italian fleet from the command of an Italian Ad- 
miral, and placed it under command of a French Admiral; 
or if they withdrew it from the Adriatic and sent it to the 
North Sea. 

Taking all these things together, the situation was boom- 
what glo<Hny. 

The long vigil on the Piave was wearing on the Italian 
troops, and ihe British and French Divisions back of the 
Fiave front were, toward the middle of December, moved 
up to the front, and assigned to the Sector of Uie Grappa 
and the Montello. 

Ruaeda had now not only fallen into complete colliqiee; 
but the tumultuous surge of her wreck threatened to sweep 
over her late Allies. For a time the Bolshevist Govenuneat 
paltered; but the German armies swept on. The Peace of 
Brest-Iitovsk, imposed on her by the Central Empires, 
and signed March 3, placed her at thdr mercy, and Gennany 
extorted what she wanted. She was to get Poland, Lithu- 
ania, Courland, and Esthonia. She got £300,000,000 sto^ 
ling, one-half in gold; and she got the substanti&l monopoly 
of Russian trade. She occupied the Ukraine and sozed 
Odessa and other Black Sea ports, which gave ho- control 
of the Russian Black Sea Fleet. Rouinania came next. 
Having disarmed certiun disorderly Russian regiments 
within her borders, she was forced by Gennany to make 
Peace and disarm. Finland was subjected to the peril of 
imminent destruction, and was declared a RqnibUc under 
German protection: protection of the lamb by the wolf. 

Having got these things accomplished, or in process of 
accomplishment, Gennany largely moved her troops and 
guns, now no longer needed on her eastern front, to her 
western front preparatoiy to her final offensive. 

The great offensive in France b^an as customaiy with a 
fierce bombardment, and the attack was latmched on March 
21 along a front of fifty-four miles. The Germans were 
largely preponderant in numbers and guns,' and besides had 

' British Buthcxitiee itate thftt British Diviaioiia had been raducwd to about 
10,000 men esch, and there were 68 Diviajooa from Yprea to the Oia^ wUla 
the GermanB bad 192 Dtrimons on the wtMtera fomL 
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the advantage of the initiative. The first attack was di- 
rected against the British lines, especially agaiost the joint 
where the British and French lines under di£Ferent com- 
manders abutted on each other without being really imited. 
Notwithstanding plenty of gallantry displayed by the Brit- 
ish, the line was pierced m several points west of St. Quen- 
tin, and the British were compelled to fall back. The raie- 
my forced the crossing of the Crozat Canal and the Oise, 
and by the morning of the third day there was a gi^ of 
eight or ten miles in the British lines, whose reserves had 
already been thrown in, and the Germans with plenty of 
reserves were advancing steadily. It is said that the Em- 
peror himself had come to witness the attack, and the final 
victory of his armies, and that as the Germans pushed for- 
ward he exclaimed witii imperial pride: "This is my battle." 

The left was obliged to fall back to prevent being tmned 
on the right by the Germans, and territory which it had 
cost four montlis of hard fighting to win was lost in fewer 
days. There was gallant fighting against heavy odds; but 
the Germans were now confident of victory, and were 
sweeping forward irresistibly. line after line was taken 
aad lost. 

By the morning of the fourth day the exhausted British 
were in full retreat and the Germans were crossiog the 
Somme. That night there was a big gap at Serre between 
the two annies, and the situation of the Fifth Aimy from 
Serre to the Oise near Noyon was extremely critical. The 
simple fact was that the whole situation was sctrranefy crit- 
ical. "The gap w^ filled by non-combatants and odd-job 
men," hastily collected for the puipoae, and the retreat con- 
tinued, covered by three Frendi Diviaons who were rushed 
up across the Oise on the second day, and who took up a 
line behind the Crozat Canal and covered the retreat the 
following day, and thoa with some isolated British r^- 
ments, fell back to protect the line of the Oise. That eve- 
ning General FayoUe arrived with reinforcements to save 
the AlUed cause from possibly irretrievable disaster. 

In face of this disaster a st^ was taken which should 
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have been taken long before. Tlie GoTemmente of Great 
Britain, France, and the United States were brou^t to the 
realization that the only way to meet a united mihtaiy 
Power under one Commander was to oppose to it a united 
militaiy Power under one Commander, and on the 26th 
General Foch was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the 
armies fitting in France.^ The ^ect was immediately 
apparoit, and frcnn this moment the hitherto separate ar- 
mies were fused into one cohesive power and employed as 
one great army by its great Commander. 

The extraordinary thing is that this step had not been 
taken earUer. Hie British Premier had some time before 
made in Paris an exceedingly frank q>eech, in which he ad- 
mitted that a series of unlu^py errors had retarded the 
success of the Allied arms, and bespoke a closer co-opera- 
tion as necessaiy to prevent disaster. The ^)eech was not 
lacking in boldness, and he was attacked for it in the House 
of Commons. But he was not bold oiough at that time to 
stand for a sin^e Commander-in-Chief of all the armies in 
France, who would undoubtedly be French. 

The first German offensive directed toward Amiens 
finally came to an end (April 6) when within ax or eight 
miles of Amiens, where a barrier was formed which Ihey 
vainly strove to break through. Tixsy addressed thdr next 
push along the Lys, both north and south of Armenti^res, 
where they drove throu^, forcing the British back to a line 
west of Mt. Konel to the Forest of Nieppe, and around to 

■ llie nomination irf Geoenl Fodi is noir known to hare oome (nm Oeoenl 
Penhing, Conunandtf of the Ain«ioan Expeditioiutr)' Ftcoo in Europe, who in 
a eonfenooe boldly announced that the method hitfavto punned waa leadii^ 
to defeat; that without a diigle commander of all the armies tbey could not 
win, and then mmtiooed Gt^oeral Foch aa the beet man for the [daoe and 
(ocpteesed his readineee to place himaelf and hie trope undu Ooural Fodi'e 
command. The nomination was immediately seoonded by Mr. Uoyd Qtotgt, 
and thus the decision was made that turned the tide in tlie war. 

To General John J. Pershing is due a greater Aebt than ^iparently >■ 
generally known. IVtHn hia disposition and command of dte American mili> 
tary forces in France came about, nol only first, the nn^oues of """"""^ 
of all thearmiee in France under Marshal Foch; but, eecondly, the adinin^>le 
work at St. Mihid; thirdly, the great achieretnent of the Americans in the 
Argonne, and, finally, the important fact that the United Statu had at the 
doee of the war a real and efficient army of her own. 
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the west of La Baaa^, where a stand was finally made by 
the British reinforced by the French Divisions despatched 
by Foch to their support. This offensive was broi^t to 
a close about the end of April, by which time some 300,000 
men had been hurried across from England to supp^ the 
place of the British Reserves, now quite ediausted. This 
offensive had resulted in losses to the Allies of some 1,500 
square miles of territory; 100,000 prisoners; 1,000 guns; 100 
tanks, and ten million pounds' worth of other mat^et. 
The total Allied casualties were about 300,000, to 500,000 
on the part of the Germans. 

TTie Germans having failed in their objective, which was 
the capture of Amiens and the complete separation of tbe 
British and French armies, now after a month spent in re- 
oiganization, addressed themselves to the Froich fnmt 
covering Paris. On the moniing of the 25th of May they 
launched th^ attack against the h^ghts above the Aisne, 
along which ran the Chemin des Dames. Here, as ia the 
earUer attack against the British lines, they were largely 
preponderant. The French were sw^t from the Ridge, 
and that evening the Germans were forcing the passage of 
the Aisne at several points between Vailly and Beny-au- 
Bac. The Britieh ri^t was foreed back on Rheims, and 
the Germans, driving forward, forced the passage of the 
Veale at Fismes and Braisne. Soissons was captiu^ <m the 
29th. But Rhdms was held, and the Germans pushed on 
to F6re-en-Tardaiois, where they captured the great de- 
pot of materiel there. Extending thdr wedge east and 
west, they c^tured Oulchy and pushed on to the Mame, 
whidi they reached at Jaxilgonne, Chateau-Thieny, and 
Donnans. Driving westward along the valley of the Oise, 
th^ took Neuilly. Th^ later forced the passage of the 
Mame and established a bridge-head, which they b^an to 
extend. They seemed now well on the road to Paris, from 
which they were only some forty miles distant. Apparently 
they were quite irresistible. For the first time they had 
made a breach in the French line, and were in the open. 
But Foch was a great General. He brought up his reserves 
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and barred the way at Villere-Cotteret. He held Bheinia 
throu^out, as he held Amiens, uid the two bastions served 
his purpose, whrai he flung his we^t on the stretched ades 
of the great salirait cm which Germany counted to break 
the French defense. Across this breach at Belleau Wood 
on June 5 the Americans, fresh and stalwart, were flung — 
Marines and R^ulara — and they blocked the Gennan drive. 
It required some three weeks, from June 5 to June 24, to 
clear the Belleau Wood; but it maiked the first step in the 
Counter-offensive that stopped the Gennan advance. 

The final German drive for Paris was made when on July 
15 tiie Germans were making at the same time a last as- 
sault on the bastion of Rheims and Gouraud's lines to the 
east, and they forced the passage of the Mame and estab- 
lished a bridge-head between Fosaoy and Dormans. Cross- 
ing over some five or six divisions, they extended the bridge- 
head eastward toward Epemay. The situation looked 
grave enough with tim bridge^iead on the south aide of Uie 
Mame — but the hour had struck. On the 15th of Juiy the 
Americans cleared Chfiteau-Thieny, which they held from 
this time. 

On the western side of the Salient Foch, on the moming 
of the 18th of JtUy, flung against the enemy the weight of 
tiie armies of Mangin and Degoutte, with die Reserves and 
the Americana; while on the eastern aide Gouraud stood 
firm till bis moment came. At Fossoy were the Ammcans, 
who flung tikem back across the river. 

Mangin's troops pushed forward from tiie Forest of Vil- 
lers-Cott^«t. D^outte moved up the valley of the OuFcq. 
And tiiat day was the turn c^ the tide of the war. The day 
closed with the Mont de Paris, overlooking Soissons, in 
Mangin's hands; and some 15,000 prisoners and 300 Ci4>- 
tured guns were in the hands of the French and Americans. 

From now on, though the struggle was long and furious, 
the tide set in steadily for the AlHes and tiieir associates: 
the Americans, who began the advance which, though at 
times stay^, never ceased till it crossed the Rhine. 

In the middle of Jime, whilst the Germans were deliver' 
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ing their terrible and telling assaxilts on the French front 
along the Oiee, where the annies of Von Boehm and Von 
Hutier were pushing forward between Soissons and ViUers- 
Cotterct, and those of Von Below were endeavoring to en- 
circle the coveted bastion of Rheims, now a mass of ruins, 
and with their eyes set toward Paris, which thqr appeared 
fatally bent on having, whether as a city or a ruin, a move 
was made in Ital^. 

While the Germans were driving forward in France in 
April, advandng on Amiens, a movement began, with both 
a miUtaiy and political object, which was destined to have 
far-reaching consequences. The main object was political, 
viz. : ihe breaking up of AustriarHungary through the etnan- 
cquition of her subject Peoples: the Poles, tbe Czecho-Slo- 
vaks-or Bc^emians, the Jugo-Slavs and, if possible, the Hun- 
garians. The militaiy object was the securing of the active 
co-operation of the miHtaiy elranents of these races, who 
had been impressed to fi^t under the flag of Austria, in the 
work of the emancipation of their several countries, and 
were now prisoners of war in Alhed cotmtries, munly Italy 
and Russia. There were in Italy a large number of these 
prisoners, some of whom had deserted and volimtarily sur- 
rendered; and a considerable force had been enlisted from 
among those in Russia who were now ^ving a good report 
of themselves in Siberia. President Wilson's ringing words, 
addressed to the Peoples of the world in advocacy of the 
emancipation of the Peoples subject to the tyranny of Aus- 
tria, backed as they were by the whole power of America, 
had had an immense effect throughout all tJiose regions, 
and indeed throughout the world. It was the belief of the 
organizers and friends of the movement that a strong con- 
tingent could be recruited by voluntary enlistment from 
among these prisoners in Italy, who would not only render 
efficient service against Austria in the field; but whose pres- 
ence tmder tbe flag of Freedom would have a far-reaching 
effect on their co-natdonab who were enrolled in the armies 
of the Enemy. 
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Under the inspiration of exiled Patriots from among the 
oppressed Peoples, and with the cordial encouragement of 
those individuals among the Allies who, either as lovers of 
Liberty or haters of all Oppresoon, saw in the situaticm an 
opportmiity to advance at once the cause of Liberty and 
the Allied cause, the movemrait gathered head. A ccHifeF- 
ence of those interested in tite proposed plan was held in 
London between a number of esSea r^resenting an element 
of tiie Peoples subject to Austrian rule, and a number of 
Italians of influence, and a certain understanding was ar- 
rived at, which although inchoate, furnished sufficient basis 
to give promise that a General Conference to be held in 
Rome might have important results.. Accordingly, a General 
Conference assembled in Rome in the earlier part of April, 
pc^mlarly known as the "Rome Congress of Oppressed Na- 
tionalities" — oppressed by Austria. It was attwded by 
representatives, naturally self-appointed or selected by Uw 
groups of exiles, of those Nationalities ; and by certain ardent 
advocates of the plan from among the Allies. And among 
both were a mmiber of men of importance. There was 
much discusfflon and some division, but a series of Resolu- 
tions were adopted for publication, and a further series were 
adopted^not to be published. They were, however, rather 
expresfidve of the aspirations of the groups for indepaidence 
than declarative of a programme. This was natural where 
the ground was imbroken before, the membership repre- 
sented different and possibty even conflicting interests, and 
where the method of effectuating the several aspirations 
proclaimed was wrapped in imcertainty and obscurity. 

That the Conference waa held with the sympathy and 
good-will of the Allies goes without saying; but it is equaltf 
undoubted that the aspirations of those representing tiie 
several Oppressed Nationalities could not be sfud to have 
been foflowed pari passu by a sympathy whidi could be 
certainly transmuted into action. 

Before the Conference broke up — or at least before the 
membership dispersed — they were received by the Premier, 
Orlando, as a token of Italy's sympathy as a Pec^le; btit 
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the Italian Govenim^it did not conader that, as sutdi, it 
had fonnally recognized the Confer^ice. 

The Conference, however, accompIiBhed more than wag 
considered likely in the b^inning, and its eCFecta were 
dearty traceable later on. Largely through the efforts d 
Colonel Stefanik, who was the soul of the Czecho-SIovak 
(Bohemian) movement, a Czecho-Slovak Legion was formed 
from among the Czecho-Slovak ptiaoners, uid was placed 
under General Grazziani, an Italian officer of great daring. 

A ConvraitLon was drawn up and signed a little kiter 
(April 21) by Premier Orlando on behalf of Italy, uid 
Colonel Stefanik on behalf of Csecho-Slovalda, by whidi 
Italy recc^nized the Czecho-Slovak C(nmnittee which had 
hem framed as a Provisional Government, artd recognized 
in than certain Govomnental powsB, as, for example, the 
creation ci a Court or Tribtmal to deal with ofFensea on the 
part of their co-nationals. 

An effort was made by the Jtigo-Slav rcpresentataves and 
their friends to obtain for them the same ri^ts and rsc(^- 
oilion; but as to these Sonnino, who was dominant in the 
matter, was inflexible. He probably had a conscientious 
objection to availing himself of men who were placing their 
lives in jeopardy to accomplish the liberation of a r^on, a 
part of which be had no intention of relinquishing to them. 
He certainly had a serious objection to the idea of a great 
Serbia, whidi would absorb all the rest of Jugo-Slavia; and 
would expect in recognition of their services all of Dalmada, 
and posmbty Istria and Trieste. He beUeved that such reo- 
ognition as was now demanded would cause Austria to fight 
with renewed bitterness immediately, and in the future 
would lead to the newly constructed Jugo-Slav kingdom 
falling under Austrian influence in a way permaneaitly dis- 
advantageous to Itafy. He had, indeed, a profoimd dis- 
trust of the Jugo-8Iava and although, under the strong pres- 
sure brought to bear on him by those who held more Hberal 
views, he yielded so far as to consent to the release of indi- 
vidual prisoners among those of this nationality, who had 
given satisfactory proof of their adherence to tiie idea of 
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Indq>endence, it was coupled with the conditioti that they 
should be Beat to the Balkan front, and at best only a few 
hundred out of many thousands were accepted, under the 
liffd tests instituted. It was at this time ^t the founda- 
tion was laid of the resentment against Ital/s podtion idiich 
later, whoi the Annistice came, led to bo many ctunplica- 
tions and to such implacable hostihty. 

As the Gennans pxished forward in their imposing oSen- 
mve in France in the spring, they recalled their troops from 
Italy to add to their weight on the Aisne, and the British 
and French troops likewise were withdrawn from Itafy, with 
the exception d three British Divisions and two French 
Divisions, in exdiange for which, two Italian Divisions were 
srait to the French front, and some 50,000 Labor troops 
were sent to France to release for service at the front there 
an equal number (tf fighting troops. Thus, there wexe 
actually at the moment in France more Italian troops — 
fitting and woric-troqps— than there were British and 
French put t(^ther in Italy. 

Tremendous efforts were made by the enemy throughout 
all this period to shake Italy's monile. The destruction of 
Italian cities was a part of Austria's r^ular plaix: Verona, 
Padua, and especially Venice were the constant objects of 
bombing attacks. Venice suffered from some threescore 
attad^B, which destroyed a number of her most renowned 
edifices: and many lives. That many more were not killed 
was due solely to the fact that the population was largely 
removed from Venice. Padua was a military post and so 
was subject to bombardment. Verona was bombed and 
many lives destroyed. Such warfare was whoUy futile so 
far as militaiy results were concerned. It only s^ved to 
enrage the Italian People against "ihe Huns." 

When the second, or June offenmve, occurred in France, 
and the Germans were TnaVing their desperate effort to 
break down the bastion of Bheims and open the way to 
widen the salient already thrust toward the Mame, the 
Austrians in concert with them made a move to break the 
Italifm defense on the Fiftve. It was certain that no more 
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Britieh or French succors could be sent to Italy. When, a 
little later, Germany, finding herself pushed back, was call- 
ing for assistance on the French front, it was evident that 
the best assistance that Austria could render her Ally would 
be to crush Italy, who was sending troopB to fight in France. 
Accordingly Austria made imposing preparations for an 
(^aisive to be^ the middle of Jtme, and on Jime 15, tdiee 
a tremendous bombardment <m the Italiui positions along 
her entire front, seventy Divisions of Aufltrians were sent 
forward to push through to Italy's heart. Italy was not 
ignorant of what was impending over her, and all prepara^ 
tions possible had been made to meet the portnttous attack. 
The British Divisions had be«i moved over to the Asiago, 
and a few hours before the Austrian attack was latmched, 
Diaz ordered a counter-bombardment of the assembling Aus- 
trians. The offensive, however, could not be prevented, and 
it was made with such weight and determination t^t the 
first assault had a measure of success sufficient to call forth 
all the power of Italy to witiistand and finally lepel it. The 
centre of tiie Asiago defenses was pioxed; the croeangs of 
the Piave were forced at several points of mudi strat^o 
importance—at Santa Don& and Campo Sile, where a 
bridge-head was established, and at Nervesa, where the 
Enemy succeeded in pushing forward and sizing the Mon- 
tello, Uie key to that position. It lodced serious enough for 
a while. It had not been done witiiout great sacrifice. The 
fighting had been henuc and tJie losses enormous. But 
there was no break in Italy's morale now. She knew that 
she was measuring herself with Austria for the future, and 
she threw in all her might. She flung in even her bc^; the 
class of 1900, and tbcy fou^t like veterans. In a day ot 
two she had tite Enemy stepped— in a day or two more they 
were being thrown back acroBB the Fiave, and from the 
Asiago. A flood in the Piave aided tiie Italians by cutting 
0B the supplies from the Aiistriims, who were still holding 
positions on the west ode, and General Diaz (June 23) 
flung his full weight upon them and cletured the west^n 
side of the Fiave, taking some 20,000 priacmerB and many 
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ffXDB. As the flood subcdded he sent the cavaliy over, 
who scoured the eastern side of the river and cleared it, 
save toward the sea where the eoemy, screoied and sh^ 
tered, held a stretch of the Delta. Diaz then turned his 
attention to the sector of his front where the enemy had 
seized hdghta which, if left in his possession, would menace 
his Piave line. Here also he won the prize of complete suc- 
cess, and the enemy wes« flung back with the loss, not only 
of the guns they had captured when th^ seised the posi- 
tionsj but of some 200 guns of th^ own. 

For the third time Italy was saved, and for the last time 
an Austrian offensive, planned and prq>ared with all the 
militaiy skill at her service, came to naught and ended in 
disaster. General Conrad von Hoetzendorf, on whran 
rested the req>onsibihty for the disastrous enterprise, was 
replaced by a German Conmiander. 

But the next time an offensive was opened on the Fiave 
it was Italy's offensive, and it ended on November 4 in 
shattered Austria's appeal for an armistice. 

The i^pointment of Marshal Foch to the command oS 
all the aimiee in France had so marked an effect in wekling 
into one potent weapon the hitherto separate and inde- 
pendent armies of the Allies that it was supposed that Italy 
would unite promptly in the st^ that had been taken. 
This, however, was not done, and although there was much 
talk in the Press in Italy of the "tme front," and there was, 
without doubt, more consultation and a greater demre to 
act in tmiscHi in the movements that took place on the 
several fronts, the Italian armies remained, like the Ital- 
ian Marine, quite ind^[>eDdent. Italy was justly ^pre- 
hensive that the preponderant opinion in France that only 
on that front could the enemy be definitively beaten mig^t 
result in her forces being deq>atched to that seat of war and 
her own front denuded. Besides this, there was a strong 
pohtjcal reason for not weakening her front in the manntf 
indicated. It would have been a blow to Italian amour 
propre to place her armies imder a French Commandn^n- 
Chief which mi{^t have bad unlu^^>y results. The morale 
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of both troops and People had bem re-established; but it 
was questioiiable whether it would have stood the transfer 
of a great number of troops and guns to a front as distant 
as tiiat whra« Oeimany was apparent^ pushing forward 
irresistibly. The talk of the Fronte Unico in the Press was 
possibly due to tiie effect that the suggestion had in tran- 
quillizing the spirits of those who suffered from a certain 
feelii^ of isolation and apprehension that some atuation 
might arise in which Italy might find herself abandoned. 
Indeed, later on when Italy, under the shadow of another 
expected offensive, was uiging the sending of troops anew 
to Italy from France, and there was some perturbation of 
mind on the part c^ many over Italy's isolated situation, 
the Premier himself, on the eve of a visit to Paris to at- 
tend a conference aft^ the tide had turned on the French 
front, made a refer^ce in the Chamber which was con- 
strued to edgnify that Italy had placed her armies under 
Foch's command. The inference, however, was repudiated 
in Paris and it threatened to produce imhappy conse- 
quences. H^pUy, the matter was satisfactorily adjusted. 
in fact, a certain amount of feeling had developed out of 
the situation as it existed. France had the support and 
assistance of several million men besides her own troops. 
Their presence was not only of military value to her, but 
also of equal political value. Italy had no one, save five 
Britidi and Frraich Divisions as a counter-balance for whom 
she had had to send substantially an equal number of Ital- 
ians to France. The British, American, taid other fordgn 
troops in France not only were a security to France; but 
broi^t there vast supplies and a great sum of money, 
which tended to keep the conditions of life much easier than 
in Italy, where but meagre supplies and no foreign mon^ 
came. The relative value of French and Italian currency 
mariced the difference. The franc had depreciated hardly 
perceptibty, the lira, which at the outbreak of war was sub- 
stantially at a parity with the franc, was now greatly de- 
preciated. Italy fdt tiiat she was not being justly treated 
by her Allies. There lurked under tixis feeling a rail danger 
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that her people mi^t (me day awake all at once to a 
realization of this situation. That day would have been a 
sad day for her Allies no less than for Itaiy. She appealed 
to have troops sent her even more as a rera^nition of her 
right and for the moral ^ect than because of any immedi- 
ate f^rehension that her annies would be beaten in battle. 
She ^pealed to the Allies. They were hard pushed them- 
selves. She iqapealed to tlie United States. The Secretary 
of War had come down on a brief run from Paris, and his 
visit had inspired hope. On his return home 1^ Americui 
Press published a statement that a Diviaon would be sent 
to Italy. It was takea as a pledge. A regiment was sent 
— a fine-looking, well-drilled raiment. They brought the 
flag and it had a great ^ect. lliey were detrained and 
paraded through several cities and made a fine impreesbn. 
The R£^;iment was received with great honor, lie King 
and the General StaCF reviewed it on an historic plain, llie 
guard of honor was composed of battalions of Italy's picked 
veterans. In war, numbers are readily multiplied and tiis 
idea got abroad that the Americans were coming to liaij 
in considerable numbers. It had a tranquillizing effect. 
America and the Americans were taken to Italy's heart. 
Wherever they went arose the shout, "Yito I'America!" 
ChOdren ad(^ted them as thdr own; walked beade them 
with an instinct of protection; climbed over them in a sort 
of proprietajy way; women who had foigot to smile »nce 
their men wait away now smiled at them in reassured con- 
tent that the home-coming was nearer than before. 

A new element had come into the war. The words of 
the President of the United States were now carrying far. 
Not that the Statesmen received the new Goejwl with any 
great measure of satisfaction. It was too contrary to all 
their theories, plans, and practices— too far-reaching. It cut 
too deep for them to assent to so radicd a Revelation as that 
which asserted the right of equaUty of Small Nations with 
Great at the bar of International Justice; rejected the ri^t 
of the latter to deal with the fonner as chattels; declared 
that the Right to Govern was based on the Conseat of the 
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Governed, and abolished at once the Secret CcmTaitiou 
and Balances of Power. But eveiy word that the Presi- 
dent uttered was ednMng into the hearts of men in all coun- 
tries as the note of a New Evangel for the salvation of the 
World, not only in this war, but alter the war should cease, 
so that there should never again be a recurrence of so im- 
measurable a catastrophe. 

And tbe Statesmen of the Old School, though uncoa- 
verted, recognizing thdr powra* and tlie power behind them, 
bowed and proceeded to get from these prind[des such rein- 
vigoration for their People as they might. 

These declarations of Principles were followed vp by the 
President in several other deliverances. One (in Balti- 
more, April 6) wherein he accepted the challenge of the Cen- 
tral Empires of the use of "Force to the uttermost." "Amei^ 
ica," he declared, "would ^ve all that we love and all that 
we have to redeem the world, and make it fit for freemen like 
ourselves to Uve in." There were others (in May) u^ing 
America to put all that she bad into the balance for the 
Freedom c^ Mankind. In an address at Mount Vernon, 
oa Jviy 4, he answacd Von KQhbnann, the Lnperial Ger- 
man Minister for War. In this he declared for "No Ck>m- 
promise," and laid down the ends for which the Associated 
Peoples of the World were fighting, and which must be con- 
ceded them before there could be Peace. 

In this declaration, made as it was in almost the daricest 
hour that the Allies had known; whoi Germany was push- 
ing her way across the Marae; and when Italy was in what 
might have been her death-struggle on the Piave and the 
Asiago, the President's note of resolution must have sounded 
like a death-knell to the Protagonists (tf Tyranny and Op- 
pression, as he laid down the ends for which the Associated 
Govemmenta were fighting. These he declared were: 

I. The deatnictiiHi of every Ailntniy Power anywhoe, thkt can 
separately, secretly, and of its ainf^ choice disturb the Peace of the 
World; or, if it cannot be presently destroyed, at kaat its ntbictioo 
to virtual impotence. 

n. Hie settlement of every question, whetha irf Territory, of 
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Sovereignty, <tf Economic Arnutgemoit, or of Political rdatiooalup, 
upon the baais of the free acceptance of that settlement by the Peo- 
ple immediately concerned, and not upon the basis of the Matoial 
Interest or Advantage of any other natitm, which may desire a dif- 
ferent Bettlemeot for the sake of its own exterior influence or mastcsy. 

III. The consent of all nations to be governed in their cmduct 
toward each other by the same prindides of honor and respect tar 
the ciHnmon law c^ Civilized Society that govern the individual citi- 
Ecns ot all modon States in th^ rdati(Hts with one anothw — to the 
Old that all promises and covenants may be sacredly observed; and 
Peace be established on a mutual respect for Right 

IV. "Hie establishment of an oiganisation of Peace, whidi shall 
make it certain that the combined power of Free Nations will Aaik 
every invasion of right, and serve to make Peace and Justice the 
more secure by affording a definite tribunal oS opinion, to whidi aU 
must submit, etc. 

In a word, he declared the urn to be: "The rogp of Iaw, 
baaed upon the Consent of the Qovemed, and sustained by 
the organized opinion of Mankind." 

This high note, reiterated in later addressee— like that of 
his Labor Day address of September 1, when he declared 
that the war was to make the nations and peoples of the 
worid secxire; to oblige Governments to act for the People 
and not for liie private and selfish interests of a Governing 
Glass, and to let men know that Governments are their 
servwits and not their masters, went out into all the Worid 
and evoked new powers from the almost e:diausted forces 
of liberty. It was translated mto every Tongue; it was 
disseminated in every country; it reached eveiy encan^ 
ment — if only to be denounced — and it sank in. It inspired 
the annies of the Democracies— it depressed the armies of 
the Autocracies. It went into Belleau Wood with the 
Americans, and it crossed the Piave with the Italians. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
ITALY AND THE LAST CAMPAIGK 

Thb situation in Italy in June was aa appalling one. 
Italy, with an outburst of sudden force ^diich even her own 
leadeia may w^ have beUeved impoeeible, bad burled the 
Austiiana back across the Fiave along the greater part of 
the Piave's course, and had wrested from their grasp the 
pomtions on the Asiago and the Grappa which, if retained, 
would have rendered inevitable the abandonment of the 
Asiago-GrapparFiave line and the loss of Venice: the Queen 
of the Adriatic. 

But even after this extraordinary outburst of fuiy and 
power the situation was sufficiently grave to cause deep 
anxiety. The Austrians still retained positions from which 
they had not been dislodged, which were a standing menace 
should they become reorganized and stiffened by German 
assistance; and of tbis, it was believed in Italy, there was 
serious danger when Germany should realize that she could 
not break through to Paris. They held the positions in the 
delta of the Piave, and where the mountains came down to 
the plains the Grappa was still partly imder tbeir guns. 
Tlie class of 1900 had been thrown into the miU, There 
was a thrill at the achievement of the sevaiteen-year-old 
boys. But Italy had ground her seed-corn. Had the 
Italians had more asedstance when they drove the Aualxians 
back across the Piave, they might have cleared the Vene- 
tian Plain, and possibly even have struck so heavily as to 
have crushed the Austrian anny then and there and thus 
have brought Germany to terms before the summer closed. 
This, at least, the Italians thought and later asserted.' But 
without such support, they could not follow up their suc- 
cess, as it would have left them in an eiqjosed position, 
with a much longer line; their anny greatly exhau^ed; and 
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the extended lines of communication running throng t 
r^on devastated by the Enemy, with roads broken and 
bridges destroyed. Thus, the Enemy was ^vai the oj^r- 
timity to recover from his demorahzation and reorganize 
his armies — an opportmiity which was promptly availed of, 
under the encouragement of the Goman advance to the 
Mame. 

The tide in France turned July 18, vfbea Foch struck the 
Gaman salient Uiat had reached and actuaJly crossed the 
Mame. It was, however, only by such fighting as the woiid 
had never seen before this war, and rarely in this war, 
that he broke ths impetus of the triumphant Gennan ad- 
vance and flung them back across the Mame; across the 
Ourcq; across the Vesle; across the Aisne; and presentfy, 
across the Somme and the Meuse. It was a long and t^- 
rible stru^e. It covered neariy four months of as deq>er- 
ate fighting as at any time during the war. There never 
was a moment when the cause did not hang in the balance, 
and wh&i any relaxation might not have swung the scale 
the other way. Every resource that could be brought into 
play was called upon and flimg into the Titanic batUe. 

The third German offensive in France which began May 
27 and was directed toward Chfiteau-Thierry had a success 
which developed a desperate situation for tiie Allies. The 
French lines had been stretched to the point of breaking; 
their reserves had been substantially exhausted and in this 
critical moment the Americans were thrown in to fill the 
g^, and filled it so effectually that immediately on their 
repulse of the Enemy, the Allies were able to pass to a suc- 
cessful (^eaisive. Belleau Wood was seized and cleared by 
the Americans — Mannes and R^ulars— -in a continuous bat- 
tle from June 5 to 25. It marked a turning-point. 

The advance b^an, as has been stated, on July IS, when 
on the westem side of the great Mame salient the Americans 
— as to whom the prevailing view among the Allies had 
previously been that they were "suitable only for defense" 
— Mid a French Moroccan Division, had been used as "tiie 
^)earhead of the main attack, with the result that the 
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counter-offensive was of decisive importance." " Due to the 
magnificent daah and power displayed on the field of Sois- 
sons by our first and Second Divisions/' says tlie Amer- 
ican Commander, "the tide of war was definitely turned in 
favor of the ADies." * 

The clearing of the Mame salient was practically accom- 
plished by the early part of August; that <^ the Amiens 
salient followed promptly and the Germans, fighting des- 
peratdy, were driven back to the Vesle and put on ti^e de- 
fensive. 

By this time the power of the Americans was sufijciently 
recognized by the Allied Commanders to lead to the accep- 
tance of General Pershing's firm proposal that a separate 
sector should be confided to the American Army. This 
sector included tiie now noted San Mihiel salient which the 
Gomans had held firmly since Sept^nber, 1914, as one of 
the bastions of their lines, and which commanded the Paris- 
Nancy Railroad and also that which leads from San Mihiel 
to Verdun. If captured it would provide "an advanta- 
geous base of departure against the Metz-Sedan Railroad 
^ston which was vital to the German axndea west of Ver- 
dun, and against the Briey Iron Basin which was necessaiy 
for the production of German armaments and munitions." 

After its capture Pershing's Army which consisted of 
fifteen American Divisions, six in reserve, and four French 
Divisions was to join in the general battle which was set to 
take place along the whole front, the Americans driving for- 
ward on the Meuse-Argonne front which had been practi- 
cally stabilized in September, 1914. 

The complete success of the San Mihiel operation and 
the successful carrying out of the second part of the pro- 
gramme by Pershing, with his Americans, contributed to tike 
great success attained by Foch's forces who were engaged 
now in the crucial battle extendii^ along the whole line from 
ti»e North Sea to the Swiss border, a battie which covered 
the entire period from the middle of September to the hour 

I Final Bqiwt of Gffwntl John J. FoBhing, Coounuder-in-Chnf of the 
A. E. F., p. ». 
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in November when the German messengers of defeat passed 
thmiigVi the French lines to ask an armistice at the hands of 
the Mies.' 

"We have won," said the Britidi Premier nearly a year 
later, when he laid the Peace Treaty on the table of the 
House of Commons, "but how cloee we came to loeiiig! 
My God ! how close it was !" 

While the two aides were locked in a death-gnqjple in 
France, in Italy also was a struggle going on not lees Titanic, 
nor less decisive. 

Although she had thrown the enemy back across the 
Piave, and from the heights that dominated the centre of 
her long curved Hne and threatened her flank, Italy still 
faced tiie peril of a renewal of an attack which, if the thrust 
could be driven home, would force her back to the Po; cut 
from her several more of her richest and most (Perished 
provinces, ciq}ture Venice, her only naval base on the up- 
per Adriatic, and the token and seal of her int^rity; and 
possibly brii^ about her complete collapse. Should such 
a catastrophe occur now, even though Foch, with France, 
England, and Ammca to ffve their all to him for the pur- 
pose, should force the German armies back to the Rhine, 
Italy would be loet. 

liiat this was a real danger, few in Italy doubted. In 
Italy's condition of depletion, ^)parently all that Austria 
had to do, intrenched behind the Piave and on the moun- 
tains above the Italian lines, was to hold her present Hne 
and wait till Italy's exhausted forces collapsed, worn oat 
with the long struggle. She still held the dominating Al- 
pine heights; she still held the provinces of the Veneto, 
protected by the Piave before her; she still hdd Istria and 
the secure reaches of the inner waterway behind the Dal- 
matian islands. And with these advantages of portion, 
she had sixty-three and a half divisions to fifty-dx on the 
Italian side, including five British and French divisions, and 

> SayB General Penhing b his FluJ RepiMt, p. 53: "ISrenty-two AnMtiean 
md four French Divkioiu on the front extending from the southeaat of V«- 
dun to the Argonne Forert had engaged and ■ueoeasfully beaten ftKtjr-aeren 
Ganuu Divisiona, repreaenting twenty-^ve per oeut c^ the taataj'm entire 
dinuonftl atrength on the Wcoteni front." 
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one Czecho-Slovak divimon. In the matter of artilleiy, 
Atistria had also a superiority of some 1,200 guns. Added 
to this was a steadily growing feeling among the People that 
Italy was being deliberately kept isolated and kept down; 
that her Allies, espedally France, were in some manner 
baning the way to prevent American troops from coming 
throu^ to Italy, and that France was doing this to keep 
Italy isolated and dependent on her. Feeling against France 
b^an to deepen. 

This feeling was, doubtless, one of the reasons why Itafy 
would not place her annies imder Marshal Foch. It was 
intimated — by those who had no Governmental reqwnsibil- 
ity — that France might, if she had the command, denude 
the Italian front and sacrifice Italy to save heisdf. 

Meantime, means of living were growing more and more 
narrow; the People were becoming more and more worn and 
exhausted. Italian currency depreciated more and more, 
and prices rose higher and hi^^.' 

As earnest efforts as could be made with propriety were 
made to secure the despatch of a reasonable number of 
American troops to Italy, If even only for training, with a 
view to the moral effect, and also to the amelioration of 
economic conditions in Italy. But the military authorities 
in France were not favorable to the proposal.' They con- 
sidered their pr^ence in France more important. It was 
considered there that Italy could bold defendvely the Aa- 
ago-Piave Une without fiulber assistance, and that no evi- 
dence had been given that General Diaz contonplated an 
offensive. It waa intimated that if he should fight and get 
worsted, then it would be time enough to send him sup- 
port. Indeed, it was intimated that he ought to fight— 

> Coke Rold in Rome in the autumn d IQIS at 600 lit. itaL per ton. Tbcn 
waa no coal to be bought at any price. 

■ The only American troopa in Italy were the 232d B«gimeot (Ohio troopa). 
Colonel Wallace; some 30 Ambulance unite, attached to the Italian army, and 
about 1,000 and odd American ATiatorB, who were sent to Italy for traininf . 
Besides these there wtm in the Adriatic a Squadron <rf Torpedo-Chasen, under 
CqitoinNdson. 

All the American troops in Italy were under command, first at Major- 
General Eben Swift, and on bia retirement of Brigadier-General Chaiiea O. 
Treat, heada of the American Mission of Military Obaerven. TheM all ren- 
dered efficient service, as waa cordially recognised in the ItAlian reporta. 
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that Italy ouf^t to make an cSewve such as was now 
being made in France.' 

Diaz was not only a Boldier; he was an autiurity on 
tnilitaiy science. He had studied it and written books on. 
it that had taken high rank. His position now was, that 
situated as the (^posing forces v&k, with the enony su- 
perior to him in position, numbers, and materiel, he must 
confine himself to the defenedve until some favorable occa- 
aon should present itself, or until the morale of the oiony 
should become impaired, and thus give a promise of an 
engagonent on more equal terms. This opportunity the 
Italian Commander patiently awaited, and at the same 
time sou^t eveiy occasicm to feel out the Enony, and not 
oviy obtain information as to his intention and power, but 
asc^tain as exactly as posedble the state of his morale. 
Thus, all along the Italian front there were continual en- 
gagements, local in nature, but yet with a definite purpose 
which at the proper juncture would lead to a general ofien- 
sive. That the Enemy's morale was declining was now 
bf^nning to be recognized, and eEforts were increased to 
extend the propaganda which it was believed was under- 
mining the Austiian power and would, by detaching laige 
elements of those subject to her domination, weaken her to 
a point at which she mi^t be overthrown. 

The belief that the overthrow of the Coitral Empires 
would be accomplished more easily, and the World War 
brought to a close more quickly through AustriarHungaiy 
than through Germany had long been held l^ Italians, and 
this idea had been earnestly pressed for some time before 
the final colk^»e of the Dual Monarchy. The arguments, 
briefly, were that AustriarHungaiy was composed of a 
number of subject Peoples who, althou^ good fighters, 
were now tired and posmbly sufficiently affected by the 
propaganda of Liberty to fight with less resolution if they 

■ It WH ocHniDonly uwrted in Roman drdes tbat the Italian Fnmits had 
iqdied to Mandul Foeh'a auggeatiMt to him that Dias ougiit to maka an 
offendye, that, if Marshal Focb imied an oider to that dTeet, Italy wouU 
BBHoh inuHdiatdy. Whereupon the Marriaal said he muld not aMonw audi 
ulity without studying pcrwaially the situatioa. 
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fotind all tiie Allies united in the attack on Austria. This 
had been the road by which the Roman L^ons bad passed 
to cany the dominion of Rome to the Danube and beyond 
the Danube. Napoleon's genius had selected this route to 
bring Austria to his feet, and then Prussia. With the col- 
lapse of Austria, Bulgaria and Tuikey would ccone to tenns, 
and the whole Balkan Peninsula would fall away from Ger- 
many. Should her principal ally succumb, Germany find- 
ing her flank exposed, would have to divide her forces to 
defend herself, and would without doubt be more amenable 
than now. The issue of events showed that the arguments 
were entitled to be received with more req}ect than they 
were received with by those to whom they were addressed. 
The sheer truth is that they were received with no respect 
at all. Not another soldier was sent to Italy, though 
Italy's contention was that whereas she had been given 
guarantees that a large part of the Austrian forces would be 
contained on Austria's Eastern front, since Russia's col- 
iapes substantially all of Austria's forces were being thrown 
against her. 

In September the wind was blowing fairer and fairer for 
the AHies. Bulgaria was manifestly showing signs of giving 
way under the hammering of the Alhed Anny under Gen- 
eral Franchetr4'EBp6rey, with the Itahans on the left wing, 
the Serbs, French, British, and Greeks on the centre and 
right, all pressing firmly forwwd. Li the middle of Septem- 
ber tiie Bulgarians began to break, and east of Monastir, 
Uiey were driven irom their strong mountain-positionB, and 
the French and Serbs hammered their way forward up the 
Schema, driving before them the Bulgarians who, with an- 
tique revengefulness, burned and destroyed all the villages 
throu^ which they retreated. The Serbs, inspired by old 
fires which had been relisted, forced their way to the Va> 
dar, cut the railway, and separated the two Bulgarian armies 
between Prilip and Krivolak, and pushed on toward XJskub 
and Prilip. Velos and Istip were occupied as the French and 
Serbs drove forward. In tiie Dorian district the British and 
Greeks made rapid progress. The Italians to the west, io- 
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spired with resolution not to leave to otiioB either the gloiy 
or the material rewards of victory, were vying with the 
fVench in clearing up the r^on before them. Bulgaria was 
now rapidly crumbling. The confine was passed; Strum- 
nitza was occupied, and the advance-squadrons struck for 
Uskub to head off the retreating Bulgarians. 

It was now evident that Bulgaria must give up, and the 
Prime Minister sent a deputation, with a white flag to ask 
of General Francbet-d'Eq)^rey an armistice, and offer sur- 
render. The terms granted were substantially Uncondi- 
tional surrender. They induded the demobiIizati(Hi of the 
Bulgarian Armies; evacuation of Serbia, and free access 
throu^ Bulgaria to the Danube, where Austria could be 
struck vita%. They were accepted, and Turkey was at 
last cut off from contact wit^ her allies. Germany made a 
feint of disavowing the offer of Bulgarian surrender, on the 
ground thai it was made without uithority. But technical 
points are of littJe value against triumphant annies, and it 
was too late now. Bulgaria was "down and out." King 
Ferdinand abdicated and his son, Boris, was placed on the 
throne by the Allies and redgned in his stead. 

The turn of Turkey came next, and was coming rapidly. 

The Turks had held on stoutfy^ enough in Palestine; but 
a litUe after the middle of S^tember, th^ suffered a heavy 
defeat. A gap was made in the lines which they had hitherto 
held stretched across the entire country, and the British 
Cavalry passed through and began an encircling movement 
and cut off their retreat, yrbSs Allenby's main army feO 
upon them with irremstible ardor, and crudied them. The 
Turkish armies were severally d^eated, fighting on ground 
which made the war-bulletins sound as though they were 
chaptos from the Chronicles of the Kings of Israel The 
fords of the Jordan were seized and the railway was held by 
the Arab forces of the King of the Hedjaz. Nazareth whs 
taken (September 20), Acre was captured, Tiberias was oc- 
cupied, and Allenby's forces pushed on to Damascus, gaUi- 
ering up prisoner and guns and war material. Damascus 
was occupied October 1, and th^ pushed on to capture 
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Bnnit and Aleppo and open a way to Constantinople. 
Beirut, idready under the guns of the French fleet, was oc- 
cupied October 7, and Aleppo waa captured just before the 
end of October (27). It was the chief military base of Tui>- 
key in Aaa, and with its capture, and the destruction of the 
Turidsh armies, the way was open to Constantinople. 
About the same time, the end of October, the British force 
on the Tigris, under Colonel Maishall, defeated and cap- 
tured the Turkish force on the Tigris. 

Turkey now asked for an armistice, which was givm, and 
took effect October 31, she having accepted the terms dic- 
tated at Mudros. These were, the opening of the Darda- 
nelles and the Bosphorus, witii the surrender of the forts of 
both to the Allies; the clearing away of all mines; the suiv 
render of all wai^vessels and shipping; the immediate evacu- 
ation of all territory outside of Turitey, and tiie immediate 
release and retum of all priscsierB. 

In France from the time when Foch, now in command of 
all the Allied Armies there, flung himself on the side of the 
great salient which Hindenburg had pushed toward Paris, 
and b^an to force in the ade, there had been a continuous 
struggle with the ever-increadng balance of success on the 
side of the forces of Liberty. All through August it went 
on, from Arras around to Belfort — ^from the North Sea to 
the Swiss border—the heaviest blows falling now on the 
upper left flank, now on the centre, now on the right flank. 
And all the time the enemy was being forced back — driven 
across river after river and from line after line— and France 
was being freed and the world was being freed. Foch and 
his lieutenants: F^tain, Humbert and Mangin and Gouraud; 
Haig and Pershing and many another Master of military 
science, with their lieutenants, officers and meai, were fight- 
ing the battle that was to crush forever the dreadful Power 
that had brou^t the terrible catastrophe on Humanity, 
and establish the r^ime of Intemationial organization for 
Peace in the world. 

All through September and October the great battle 
raged without cessation — without pause. The enemy was 
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driven from the Vesle; he was driven from the Aiaoe — ^the 
great Hindenburg Line was smashed; he was driven back 
fitting desperately — now Tnalring an {^parent counter- 
gain, but in the end driven back — freemg citiea and r^ions 
whose names had been burnt into men's hearts throu^ all 
the desperate campaigns, till ihey had become the symbola 
of aspiration or defeat. They were now to become the sym- 
bols of aspiration and victory forever — Soissons, the Chemin 
des Dames, Bapaume and P^nne, La F^, Laon, Cam- 
brai and St. Quentin, and St. MUiiel and the Argonne; 
Ypres, Dixmude, and Lille; Ostend, Douai, Vouziers, and 
many another river and forest, dty and town aad village, 
8(Hne of which, never known before outside tiieir own dis- 
trict, have become a part of the worid's heritage as symbols 
of courage and fortitude and glorious endeavor. 

AB through the war after the earlier stages there had 
been a hope in the hearts of myriads that Peace would come 
some time, somehow — if even by a miracle — and — univer- 
sally, that the peace would be victorious for their aide. 

The Central Empires claimed to have made a step in the 
direction as far back as the Summer of 1916. 

TTie President's notes in the winter of 1916-17 had stimu- 
lated the hope in a way which even the cold reception ac- 
corded by tiie Allies and the slighting one accorded them 
Ity thdr adversaries had not wholly destroyed. The Fc^ 
had issued two Encyclicals calling on ih& Belligerents to 
cease from the unchristian and inhuman slaughter and come 
together in a peace of compromise and reconciliaticHi. But 
i^^parently no steps had been taken by the Belligerents to 
bring the peace actually neaiw. 

The yoxmg Emperor Charles had written two lettera to 
his brother-in-law, Prince Sixtua de Bourbon {the firat dated 
March 31, 1917), containing the points of a prc^Kieal of a 
basis for a discussion of Peace t^ms, and this letter had 
been shown the President of the French Rq)ublic and 
M. Ribot, and had been communicated to the Heads of 
the British and Italian Governments.' 
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This pn^osal, which implied the Becuring of the assent of 
Gennany, suggested the recession of Alsace-Lorraine or a 
measuraj]le part thereof to France. At the Jean de Mauri- 
enne Conference of April 19, 1917, the matter was discussed 
and Baion Sonnino, who apparently had no confidence in 
such a means of securing peace, and regarded it ratiier as a 
"peace offensive," stated on b^ialf of Italy, demands which 
in the ensuing pouiparlers were conradered inadmissible by 
Austria-Hungary. Another attempt of a similar kind was 
made by Austria-Hungaiy in August, 1917. This proposal 
which contained concessions to Italy, was rejected by M. 
Ribot. About the same time (August) Germany took a 
st^. Through a Bel^an Diplomat, M. Briand was in- 
iormed of Germany's desre to start secret conversations in 
Switzerland with a view to ascertaining some basis for Peace 
n^otiations. Alsace-Lorraine; the evacuation of French 
territory and the evacuation and restoration of Belgium 
with possibly some furUier conces^ons were suggested.* 
M. Ribot, to idiom the information was conveyed by 
M. Briand, declined to oitertain tiie idea and, later, on 
the matter bdng brought up in the French Chamber, he 
was attacked by M. Briand and remgned. 

These moves were stigmatized in Government circles and 
organs as "peace offensives," and imdoubtedly they were so 
intended. A more serious basis, however, was now being 
created for such a step in the rapidly advancing shadow of 
disastrous defeat. 

Ail during the year 1918, after President Wilson's emmci- 
ation of his Fourteen Points, it was recognized by those 
concerned witb the direction of the war that a new step had 
been taken and a new phase of the war had developed. 

On the 24th of Januaiy, 1918, the German Chiuicellor, 
Coimt Ton Hertling, spoke b^ore a Conunittee of the 
Reichstag and about the same time the Austro-Hungarian 
Chancellor in Vienna spoke on the subject of Peace, each in 
his own way, but both following the same lines, of ^par- 
ently accepting certain of the President's points in prin- 
> On autbcuity of M. Luue Weiller, a Frvioh Deputy. 
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c^; but rejecting them all in application. Both speeches 
wwe manifeetiy for home consumption. 

To these the Presdent rejoined in an address delivered 
before the Congress mi Februaiy 11, setting forth the first 
four principles which have been already cited. 

Thai came Gennany's mighty drive forward in France 
bcigimung March 21, when, as transpired afterward, she put 
forth her most desperate and protracted efforts to crush the 
worn lines along the British and French front before the 
United States could fling her full weight into the scale and 
get her full power into action. 

On April 6, in an address (at Baltimore) the President 
accepted the challenge of the Central Powers and gave 
America's response: "Force — ^Force to the utmost, Force 
without stint or limit — ^the li^teous and triumphajit force 
which shall make Bi^t the Law of the world and cast every 
selfish dominion down in the dust." 

On June 24, the G«man Foreign Minister, Von Kflhl- 
mann, delivered an address to enhearten bis pe(^le and thdr 
aUies by an attack on Russia and England for having caused 
the war. He set forth Germany's aim, and placed the re- 
sponsibility on tiie Allies of making Peace proposals. 

To this the Allies made a prompt response, repudiating 
the German suggestion, and I^vsident Wilaon on July 4 de- 
livered at Mount Vernon, where the ashes of Geoi^ Wash- 
ington, reposing in majestic simplicity, constitute the Shrine 
of American Liberty, an address in which he declared Uiat 
there could be "no comprcanise," and laid down his four 
principles, which became afterward a fundamfflital part of 
the Peace N^;otiations. 

On August 31, t^e Preadent in his Draft ProdamatioD, 
calling for the registration of all men between eighteen and 
forty-five, declared that America now "solemnly purposed 
a decisive victoiy." She had 2,000,000 men in France. 

On September 15 was made public an atl^empt by Austria 
to make peace through the Good Offices of Sweden, to whose 
Government she handed a commimication addressed to all 
the Belligerent States. The communication contained Aus- 
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tria's argument of the innocence of the pious and pacific 
Central Powers, and of the responsibility of the wicked 
Alliefi. And it eaggeated an early Conference in a Neutral 
Countiy of Del^ates of the Belligerent Powers to "broach 
a confidential non-binding conversation over the funda- 
mental principles of a peace that could be concluded." At 
the same time with this was made public an attempt by 
Germany to make a separate peace with Belgium. 

The President's reply to this was a prompt rejection of 
the Austrian proposal. "The Government of the United 
States," said Uie President, "has repeatedly and with entire 
candor stated the terms upon which the United States 
would consider Peace and can and will entertain no pro- 
posal for a conference iqM>n a matter concerning which it 
has made its position and purpose so plain." 

This was the beginning of the end. The Allied forces in 
Prance were now pressing the Germans back with inex- 
tinguishable ardor, and Austria was pinned on the Piave, 
powerless to stir to her Ally's support. 

Finally, as all hope of procuring any additional asmstance 
from b^ond the A^ ^ed, Diaz moved with sudi forces 
as be had already in Italy. 

At first it was planned to make a strong offensive about 
the end of May; but this plan was abandoned for the reason 
ih&t the enemy was able to increase his forces till the dispro- 
portion f^peued to render such a plan too perilous at that 
time, even should the initial attack succeed. It was neces- 
saiy, therefore, in view of Italy's inferiority in numbers and 
guns, to curtail her operations for a considerable time, and 
to remain on the defoisive and simply prepare for a strong 
counter-attack when the moment shoidd arrive; as, even 
should she now in an offenave, succeed in forcing the enemy 
back to his old lines, she would herself be left with her ex- 
hausted forces in an exposed new position, with the enemy 
still above her and superior in numbers and mat^el. It£^ 
had now nearly exhausted her reserves. She had in Al- 
bania about 100,000 men; in Macedonia 55,000; in France 
her Second Army Corps, 48,000, besides about 70,000 of the 
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Italian Labor Corps.* It was believed, however, by the 
Italian Supreme Command that the success, wUch they 
confidently anticipated in their counter-attack, would place 
them in a position which would be a good step toward the 
offenmve which they were carefully preparing agfunst the 
coming of the supreme moment. 

The Italian Supreme Command believed that, when in 
the banning of July the Austrians were driven back aotws 
the Piave, they were so donoralized that had it had at its 
disposal the necessaiy reserves which it had asked for, so 
that it could have passed at once to the offensive, the issue 
of the war would probably have been decided at that time. 
The enemy had lost some 200,000 men, but the Italians also 
had lost terribly — ^their losses were 90,000 — and thar whole 
service of supply had been strained well-nig^ to exhaustion, 
and a certain time was needed for reorganization and re- 
equipment. There was, moreover, a certain danger that 
the Germans, finf^ing tlieir advance on Paris definitively 
checked, mi^t by a sudden transfer of troops, cconbine 
with Austria and turn on Italy to clear her out of the way, 
with a view to freeing Austria and permitting her to unite 
with them on the French front. All of Ihis Italy had to 
anticipate.* All of this the Commando Suprono did an- 
ticipate. As many men as possible were combed oat of 
Departments, and from other fields of action, and all the 
materiel ava^ble was accumulated where it would be <m 
hand when the suprrane moment should come. 

A plan was matured by Diaz, which was eventually cai^ 
ried out with great success and which, when the ccxnplete 
history of the military operations of the several armies shall 
be written, will reflect great credit on the Italian Commando 
Supremo. This was a movement to b^in with a subsidiary 
attack to be developed in the Fasubio region, with a view 
to taking the Col Santo and pushing toward the Folgaria 
plateau, which defended the Val di Sugana line of communi- 
cation, of vast importance to the enemy. This was but the 
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first Btep toward an attack on the Asiago Plateau, which 
was to follow. At the same time, however, a larger and 
more ambitious plan waa being worked out with great se- 
crecy, with a view to taking advantage, should the possibil- 
ity offer, of this success and passing at once to a general 
offenfdve, and at the critical moment, laimching everything 
in a supreme thrust against the foe's most vital point and, 
staking all on the cast, pmiwh his front, drive home, and 
end the war then and there. 

The plan was carefulfy matured in minute detail. The 
troops were trained with the aim of fitting them for the 
purpose in hand: trained in long marches; trained in crossing 
rivets; trained in attack-manoetivres. The preparation for 
the attack on the Asiago proceeded, and engaged the enemy's 
attenticm, while more secretly the yet vaster preparations 
were made for the drive at the enemy elsewhere. 

The local engagements — ^which went on continually — 
proved that whatever effect might have been produced by 
the propaganda in the interior of the Austrian Empire, it 
had not yet especially affected the army. The Jugo-Slavs 
and the Hungarians were to the end the stiffest filters in 
the Austrian ranks. The Italians found the positifflis which 
they attacked defended with desperation. 

The Allied successes in France, however, b^an to have a 
repereussion elsewhere. Toward the middle of September 
the campaign against Bulgaria began to tell, and under the 
pressure of the Allied arms and the propaganda that was 
now making its way, Bulgaria b^an to give back. At the 
welcome sign, Italy gave orders to be ready for the final 
cast on which she would stake all, and tiy to drive an offen- 
sive home. 

The Austrian defensive system was, indeed, formidable. 
It was constructed in successive lines in the Grappa re^on, 
where it bad the advantage of dominating positions, and 
in battle-belto. Two Axistrian armies, the Sixth and the 
Fifth, held the line from the Grappa to the Sea. The Sixth 
held the sector from the Grappa joining, to the southward, 
the Fifth, which held the sector to the Sea. The line of com- 
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municatioDS ran through the left flank of the Sixth by way 
of Vittorio — Conighano — Sadie— back of the joint be- 
tween it and the Fifth Army. Againat this joint Diaz pre- 
pared to strike, as the weakest point in the Une and tbat 
which, should the line be broken, offered the chance to di- 
vide the Trentino armies from those in the Venetian Plain, 
cutting the main artery of supplies for the Sixth Austrian 
Anny and with the possibihty of carrying out an encircling 
movement in the rear of the Grappa toward Feltre, the Bel- 
luno valley junction, up the Cadore and the Agordino; and, 
with the Grappa taken, on throu^ the Val Cismon aod Uib 
Val di Sugana. It was a bold conception which mig^t, if 
successful, entrt^) and capture the major part of the Aus- 
trian armies in the Trentino. It was conceived with daring 
and accomplished wiHi resolution and skilt. Troops were 
assembled — generally by night — from other r^ons; two 
new armiffl were fonued and disposed as a mobile force in 
a way to aid in the success of the far-reaching plan. Some . 
sixteen hundred guns, large and small, were brou^t \ip 
from elsewhere and added to those already in hand for the 
enterprise, and a vast amount of ammunition and other ma^ 
t^el was provided. 

The Italian annies, as reoiganized, now numbered twdve, 
including two new ones, of which five — twenty-one diviaons 
— ^were on the Grappa or eastern front. 

The Autumn rains had now b^;un, and the Piave was 
liable to be in flood — a contingency which actually h^ 
pened at the crucial moment of the offensive — and wash 
bridges away. It was necessary, therefore, to have plenty 
of material for renewing bridges as often as they might go, 
and all of the work of preparation had to be done in torren- 
tial Autumn rains. But it was done. The troops and guns 
and material were assembled and disposed according to 
programme, and the offensive was planned for the 16th of 
October, when suddenly the Piave rose in flood, and the 
movement had to be deferred. Fotu* hundred more guns 
were combed out from the western Italian front, and as- 
signed to the Fourth Army's sector between the Brenta aitd 
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the IHave. The command of the Tenth Army was conferred 
on the British Commander, General, the Earl of Cavan, to 
whom was assigned the honor of making the first crossing 
at Papadopoli, which was gallantly performed. The Com- 
mander of the Twelfth Anny, in which were the French 
Divisions and the Czecho-Slorak Division, was General 
. Grazdani. 

Before October was out Lt«leiidorff was out. His boasted 
"organized victory" had turned into defeat and he resigned 
October 27. German Militarism, with its apostles and 
methods, had brought on the world the vastest and most 
appalling catastrophe it bad ever known in its history, and 
Germany was facing with growing terror the mmieasured 
abyss which she had herself prepared. Bulgaria had crum- 
bled and fallen; Turkey had crumbled and dissolved; and 
Axistria, with shaken foundations, was toppling to her fcJl 
under Italy's furious onslaught. 

The Gennan Chancellor, Coimt von Hertling, had already 
gone like his predecessors, a sure sign of failure. In his 
place had come Prince Max of Baden — held forth, for those 
who would believe it, to be a liberal Prince, a convinced 
democrat, believing in Democracy, a sort of Egalit^, ready 
to e^Kiuse the side of the People and possibly, as a sop to 
the Cerberus of the yawning Perdition already in view, even 
sacrifice his own Blood. 

There was one chance left, one avenue of escape. The 
President of the United States had, back in January, enun- 
ciated certain principles for which he stated the Americans 
would fight to the bitter end. The Allies had acquiesced 
in these principles, with certain reservations. The aid of 
America was essential for the success of the Allies. The 
German Government would now try to enlist America's 
Good Offices in ascertainii^ whether t^e Allies would insist 
on all they had claimed in the winter of 1917, when they 
repelled the German Peace-offensive. 

Accordingly, on October 5, Germany addressed, through 
the Swiss Government, a note to tiie Preadent of l^e 
United States, su^esting in scnnewhat sibylline terms the 
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wish to have Peace. Ne^^otiatioDS started cm tiie baas of a 
discussion of tlie Preaideiit's Fourtfeoi Points. The Presi- 
dent's reply, sent October 8 throu^ the stune Agency, was 
to sweep away all obscurity or question as to the Germans' 
meaning and to ask cat^orically whether the Imperial 
German Govenunent accepted the tenns laid down by the 
President in his Address to Congress of the United States 
on the 8th of the preceding January (The Fourteen Points) 
and in subsequent addresses, and whether the bnpoial 
Government's object in entering into discusdons would be 
aoiy to agree upon the practical details of tiieir application. 

The President further stated that he would not feel at 
liberty to propose a cessation of arms to the Allied Govern- 
ments, so long as the Annies of the Central Powers were on 
their soil. And he suggested that the Good faith of any 
discussion manifestly depended on the consent of the Cen- 
tral Powers to evacuate immediately all invaded territoty. 

And, final^, the President asked for whom the Imperial 
Chancellor was speaking — whether merely for the old Om- 
stituted Authorities who had hitherto conducted the war, 
or for tiie German people? 

Germany having thus be^ brou^t up standing to find 
all possibUity of evasion of complete defeat sw^t away, 
replied on the 12th, accepting unqualifiedly the terms so 
plainly stated by the Present and declared that acccp- 
tanoe came from t^e newly constituted German Govern- 
ment and by a majority of the Reichstag. 

The President's eiqihcit statement of his terms having 
thuia been e^licitly accepted, and the Kaiser and his son 
and heir apparent, the Crown Prince, having been driven 
from the tlirone and compelled to seek refuge in Holland, 
the President now replied calling the attention of the Gov- 
ernment of Gennany very solemnly "to the language and 
plain intent of one of the terms of Peace," wludi the G^^ 
man Government had now accepted. It was contained in 
the Address of the President at Mount Vernon on the 4th 
of July, 1918, and was as follows: 

"The destruction of every Arbitrary Power anywhere. 
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that can s^arately, siecretly, and of its eingle choice dis- 
turb the Peace of the World; or, if it cannot be presently 
desbxryed, at least its reduction to virtual impotence." 

The President stated that the power which hitherto con- 
trolled the German Nation was of the sort thus described, 
and that it was within the choice of the German Nation to 
alter it. He added, exphcitly, that the words thus quoted 
constituted a condition preced^it to Peace, if Peace were 
to come by the action of the German people themaelves. 

Bis not« made it plain that the process of evacuation 
and the conditions of an armistice were to be left to the 
judgment and advice of the militaty advisers of the Allied 
and Associated Governments, but that no arrangement 
could be accepted which did not provide absolutely satis- 
factory safeguards and guaranties of the maintenance of 
the present military supremacy of the armies of the United 
States and of the Allies in the field. 

He further declared that an armistice would not be con- 
adered so long as the armed forces of Germany should con- 
tinue the illegal and inhuman practices which they permsted 
in, and he called attention to the "acts of inhumanity, 
spoIiaticHi, and desolation" which were being continued by 
Gennany at tiie veiy momait, when the German Govern- 
ment was approaching the Government of the United States 
with proposals of peace, on the 27th of September. 

The "acts of inhumanity, spoliation, and desolation" to 
which tile Presidrait referred were first, the ednking by sub- 
marines of passenger-ships at sea and not the ships alone, 
but the very boats in which these passengere and crews 
sou^t to make tiieir way to safety. Secondly, the course 
of wanton destruction pursued by the German Annies in 
their enforced withdrawal from Flanders and France, cities 
and towns bdng, if not destroyed, stripped not only of all 
th^ contained, but often of their very inhabitants. 
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ITALY'S VICTORY AND THE COLLAPSE OP AUSTRIA 

In this state of the case, with Bulgaria and Turkey cran- 
pletely beaten and out of the fight; with Germany and Aus- 
tria asking terms and with Germany's strongest defenses 
smashing and her aimiee being steadily forced bade toward 
the Bhine, and with unmistakable signs that the internal 
conditions in both Empires were mnV^ng into chaos, it be- 
came manifest that Italy must move to a general offensive 
a^iinst AustrisrHungary if she woidd maintain her por- 
tion with the other alhes and her prestige as an equal among 
the Victor Nations. Moreover, it was posmble that others 
wise she mi^t lose much of those territorial and political 
moral results which were included in her aspirations and for 
which she had made such enormous sacrifices. 

There was, besdes, the danger that Germany finding her 
progress barred in fVance, might attempt to retxim to the 
defensive there and send troops to the Italian front to aid 
Austria in overwhelming the Italian armies, which numer- 
ically were much inferior to the Allies' forces in France.' 
This plan had, in fact, been strongly advocated in Germany 
at the time of Caporetto. 

Strong pressure had been brou^t to bear on Diaa to 
join, through an offensive, in the great fig^t going on beycmd 
the Alps; but against all pressure and tjl critidsm directed 
against lus inaction he bided his time till the situation 
should change sufficiently to give some promise that the 
overwhelming chances a^iost success should be modified. 

Diaz was, however, keeping himself informed as fu% as 
possible of the military and political conditions within aod 
back of the Enemy's Unas where especialfy tagcm of disinte- 
gration were increasing. 

'JlfjNrt of Jtelun Commaiido Supramo on Battle of Vittono-Vcneto. 
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The histoiy of Austria showed that the existence of in- 
ternal dissension, however extensive and however mani- 
fested, did not necessarily imply that the army was af- 
fected. The Austrian anny had historically ever been the 
obedient instnunent of the Chief of the Imperial Command. 
It was the well-disciplined weapon with which the Head of 
the House of Hapsburg had ever crushed Revolution and 
extricated himself from perils which threatened to sweep 
even its archaic system into the current of modem thouj^t 
and progress. 

The situation now was what it had often been before in 
evai comparatively recent Austrian History — as for ex- 
ample, after the Bevolution of 1848, when the Army in- 
tervened and saved the Monarchy. It was not at all what 
was (jiai^ed and believed (outdde of Italy) in possibly 
many quarters.^ The unchanged mettle of the Austrian 
annies was abundant^ shown in tiie fierce fighting of the 
early days <rf the Italian offenave: in the desperate reaa- 
tance offered on the Aaago, the Grappa, the A^ol^ne, where 
the fighting was as obstinate as at any time during the war. 
Especialty w^e the Hungarians, Croats, and Slovenes the 
most determined fighters dimng all the fighting of the last 
days along the Italian front.* 

Sentiment is the basis of morale, and it is characteristic 
of the Italians that wh^ tiie flood in the Piave prevented 
the canying out of the attack as planned on the 16th, the 
time choeen was the 24th, the anniversary of Caporetto. 
Anniversaries mean much to Italians, and this was a date 
tiiat would appeal to the Italian soldieiy, who would be 
inspired with a burning desire to wipe out the memory of 
that unhappy day. AH preparations for liie offensive had 
been carefully made for Qie former date. The men had all 
been brought i^ by nij^t to the front. 

At five in the morning, then, of October 24, Diaz launched 
his attack, when the Fourth Army, commanded by Lieu- 

> Hw oomflpondent of & Pkris papv wrote tliat Italy was like Muutldo, 
who, Mtoordiag to Dante, struck an already deadly wounded foe. The al- 
hiaion gave great oSeoBe ia Italy. 

'RtipOTt of Italian Commando Supremo on Battle of Vittorio-Veneto. 
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tenanM3eDeraI Giardino, moved forward through the moun- 
tfun fog and drizzle along the whole re^on between the 
Brenta and the Fiave, and Italy was instantly in the des- 
perate final strtiggle with her age-long enemy. The Mt 
wing of the Twelfth Army, under General Graziaoi of the 
French army, supported the Fourth from Monte Tomba 
and Monfenera and at the same time the attack b^;an 
where elanraits of the First Army in the Val d'Astico and 
the Sixth Army on the Amago plateau dashed forward to 
assault the Redentore and the Cima Tre Pezzi. These 
attacks, however, as furious as they were and as dee{)er- 
ate as was the fighting, were according to the plan only 
subsidiary to the great attack in the Grappa area, and te 
that on the Fiave where the English of the Ten^ Army 
under the Earl of Cavan were seizing the islands in the 
Piave in the Pi^adopoli area. It was intended to force the 
crossings td the middle Fiave that night; but the river sud- 
denly rose in flood from the heavy rains in the mountains, 
and it was not imtil the night of the 26th that it subsided 
sufficient^ for a half-dozen bridges to be thrown across, and 
forces of the English tt^ther with the Twelfth and Tentii 
Armies crossed over to rush the enemy's lines, and establish 
three bridge-heads on the eastern mde of the river. 

Wih the bridges washed away and the crosmng places 
under peipetual and accurate shelling, and the Utile British 
detachment of the Traith Army on the long, narrow island 
of Grave di Papadopoli, the promise of forcing the crossing 
of the river looked for a day or two very slim indeed, but 
it was a otuation in which British pluck and the British 
staying quality counted for a great deal, and never were 
th^ of more value or more richly compensated. They set 
the stroke for the entire engag^nent from that momait. 

All this time the fighting in the Asiago and Grz^)pa t^ous 
went on desperately. The bridges were again destro)^ 
behind the advanced force by the Enemy's fire, or were 
washed away by another sudden flood, and there was a 
period of grave peril as the En«ny made a series of deeper- 
ate counterattacks. Italy held her breath. There was a 
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gap between the Ei^th and Tenth Annies, the fonner un- 
der lieutenant-General Cavi^ia, but they maintained their 
position. The bridges were restored and though again 
washed away, were again renewed, and by the 28th the en.- 
emy's front was broken in two, and the Italians were pouring 
across the river and advancing with irreastible impetus. By 
the evening of the 29th their advance Cavalry and Bersa- 
glieri Cyclists were in Vittorio. The Fourth Army was hold- 
ing the Enemy with all his reserves pinned in the Feltre 
area, so that no aid could be sent to the plain, and Italy's 
victory was in sight. The Third Army, which had been 
holdir^ the Enemy on the lower Fiave, awaiting its hour, 
was now ordered forward, and forcing the crosung, passed 
over to join in the general advance. Notwithstanding their 
deq>erate resistance, the defeat of tlie Austro-Hungarians 
was now certain. And by the 31et the Italians, with their 
\e£t flank weQ protected, were advancing toward the junc- 
tion of the valleys at Bellimo, and the Austrians were in full 
retreat to reach their defensive positions in the rear, fighting 
only rear-guard actions, with the Italians presmng them 
■ hotly and gathering up prisonraB and guns everywhere 
The Cavalry was sent forward, and while a portion crossed 
the Grappa at night by a perilotis mule-trail, and came down 
to the Belluno junction, other portions pushed the enemy on 
the plain so hotly tiiat the bridges of the Livenza and later, 
of the Tagliamento, could not be destroyed. 

With the seizure of the Passes and the Feltre Basin, the 
Austrian defenses on the Asiago b^an to give way, and 
here, too, the Italiuis swept forward. They pressed on to 
cut the main road and the Val di Sugana railway, which pre- 
sented the chief avenue of escape for the retj^ating Aus- 
trians, pushed hotly by the Fourth, Twelfth, and Eighth 
Italian Armies, storming the still stron^y defended posi- 
tacms. By the evening of the 31st, the collapse of the Aus- 
trian army was in sight. The Grappa front was perceptibly 
giving way with the advance of the Eighth Army on Bel- 
luno; the roads were opening to the Cadore, the Agordino, 
and the Val Cismon, and the entire Austrian front westward 
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to the Stelvio was impmlled. On the Ist of November ot- 
dei8 were given for a drive forward along tibe whole Italian 
front, with a view to C(mq>letang tJbe rout of the entire Aus- 
trian army, which was now endeavoring to esca^ destruc- 
tion. 

By Diaz's ccHnprehenaive plan, the Fiist Army was to ad- 
vance on Trent; the Sixth toward the Egna-Trent front; 
the Fourth to advance toward the Bolzano-Egna front; the 
Ei^th to advance well beyond the Valley's junction at Bel- 
luno by the Cadore road (upper Fiave) and the Agordino 
road between Bruneck and Bolzano, throwing out a detach- 
ment to Toblach; and the Seventh Army to advance toward 
the Mezzo-Lombardo-BolzEuio front. The movemoit vras 
intended to strike for the sources of tiiG enemy's communi- 
cations, and place the Austrians c<Hnpletely in the Italians' 
power. 

The Tenth and Third Armies were pushed on to the Ta- 
gliamento, and the Cavaliy in that region was sent ahead to 
forestall the enemy at the Isonzo bridges. It was all done, 
and done well, though there was still heavy fighting ahead. 
Belluno was reached on the 1st and the conununications 
with the upper Piave were cut, and the Enany's forces re- 
treating from Feltre were forced into the Cordevole Valley. 
The Fourth Army closed the esdt of the "Mareesina hi^i- 
road" from the Aidago Plateau, while the Asiago Plateau, 
alter tremendous efforts both by direct attack and flanking, 
feD into the Italians* hands, and an enonnous gap was 
opened in the enemy's front. The advantage was pressed 
with equal ardor and success, and the Asiago, with tens of 
thousands of prisonets and substuitially all its artilleiy, 
fell into Italy's hands. 

The disaster to the Austrian arms was now evldait to 
both ndes, and eveiy effort was strained to the utmost on 
the one side to annihilate the Austrian army, on the other 
side to escf^ tbia fate. 

The continued advance on the 2d and 3d of Novembo* 
was decisive in completing the disruption of the Austrian 
armies which, now in complete rout, were endeavoriog to 
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eeci^ irretrievable disaster. Pushing forward against all 
opposition, a sharp and decisive blow was delivered by the 
Kfth Army toward Trent, while the Sixth Army advanced 
acroes the Asiago Plateau; and while the flanks were pro- 
tected by lateral colunms which oigaged the Enemy on the 
dopes of the Altissimo and on the Pasubio, the main body 
advanced sweeping the Enemy before it. The forces of the 
enemy on the Tonezza-Folgaria Plateau were separated from 
those (m the Asiago-LaTB]«j^teau. The powerful defenses 
still strongly held were cariW l^ assault; Roveredo was 
seized, and squadrons <^ cavaliy were despatched toward 
Trent itself, which was entered at 6fteen minutes past three 
on the afternoon of the 3d, and the Italian flag was hoisted 
on the Castello del Buon Conaiglio. 

Hie bare narrative of the Italian offensive, however sue- 
ceesfuUy it may be pictured, gives little idea of the un- 
broken, murderous batUe which raged for days along the en- 
tire Northern and Northeaetem border of Italy. Through 
moimtun ranges, up and down precipitous heights and 
through tortuous valleys, acrtss swollen torrents, over ex- 
posed levels all swept by sheets of steel from imnumbered 
guns of every death-bearing caliber, pushed the Italians. 
Directed with skill and infonned with one irresiBtible and 
primal impulse — ^nothing could stop than. They were 
mowed down or swept away only to have their places taken 
by others, and the advance pushed with ever-increasing 
ardor and resolution till in the end WicUay complete and 
satisfying crowned their heroic efforts, and the Austrian 
armies, shatta^d and destn^ed, were taken as prisoners 
or swept in fragments from all that bore the name of Italy. 

All through the 2d and 3d of November while the advance 
on Trent was being pu^ed forward along every possible 
line, and eveiy effort was being made in the Trentino region 
to raadrcle the Austrans, now retreating along every cor- 
ridor of escape, sunilar efforts were being made along the rest 
of the line, and similar success was being achieved. To the 
West the Sixth, Seventh, and First Armies were pressing 
forward with ardor, forcing position after position, sdsdng 
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the passes and clomng avenuee of esc^w, whether by the 
Val d'Adige toward Meran and Bolzano, or by otiier out- 
lets. More easterly in l^e Southern Alpine r^on, the 
Eighth, Twelfth, Emd Fourth Annies, meet^g in places stiff 
resistance, were pulling forward to close the outletB ai es- 
cape toward Trent or toward Tolmino. 

Where the lines had descended and ran acroBS the qpea 
plain the Toith and the Third Amiiea, which on the 1st of 
November had forced the crossings of the livenza against 
stout resistance, were pushing the pursuit with fervid zeal, 
sweeping over all opposition, and stnuning every eneigy to 
head off and capture the Main Austrian Army, which, now 
completely demoralized, with communications cut and its 
lines of retreat either cut or threatened by the Italians, waa 
endeavoring desperately to esci^ to the Eastward. 

Having described the successive stages of the work of the 
Italians along the entire front to the morning of the 4tii d 
November, ti^ther with tiie seizure of the valleys and of 
the commanding mountain poedtions, the Report <^ the 
Commando Supremo states tiiat, "By tliis time the wh(^ 
Austro-Himgarian Army was in complete dissolution along 
the whole front from the Stelvio to the sea." 

Not only in the Trratino, but to the Eastward and in the 
plain the n^id-moving advance troops of the Italians were 
rushing ahead of than cutting them <^. The Taghamento 
was reached and passed by the Italians on the 3d. Friscm- 
ers were now b«ng c^tured by the scores of thousands 
eveiywhere; guns were taken ly the himdreds—by the 
thousands. Equipment beyond measure or computaticn 
was falling into the Italians' hands. 

It had been originally planned in the arrangranents made 
for the general offensive to assemble troops at Venice and 
effect a lanHing on the Istrian coast to attack Trieste frcm 
the East. When, however, it was recognized that the Aus- 
trian army was collapmng, this plan was altered and the 
troops at Venice were sent by sea directly to effect a landing, 
if posnble, at Trieste and cloture the city. This was ac- 
complished, and the Italian trtx^ sent by sea occuined 
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Trieste on the afternoon of the 3d about the same hour that 
the advanced Cavaliy force occupied Trent. 

Thus, was realized at ahnost the same moment Italy's 
cherished aspiration for which so many had died that her 
two irredentist cities should be once more within her ma- 
ternal protection. 

While the crucial strug^e to decide the fate of Italy and 
Austria and the future dominion over the regions that had 
so long been the prize of contention was going on by land, 
the stru^Ie had not been less eager in that sea whose do- 
minion was as much a part of the prize striven for as Trent 
and Trieste, and fundamentalj^ evoi more the cause of the 
long contest, than those cities. 

"Hie Austrian fleet had for a great while been held seques- 
tered behind the barriers in the harbor of Pola, the Aus- 
trians preferring the certMnty of the power of "a fleet in- 
being" to the imcertainty of one dependent on the issue of 
a battle on the h^ seas. The Italians, on the other hand, 
were ever scouting in the upper Adriatic to prevrait raids 
on their coast, and, if possible, catch the Austrians at sea 
whoi it was hoped the latter would be decisively defeated, 
and the monoiy of Lissa would be wiped out forever. 

Among the daring exploits of the Italian navy — ^wbich 
included fourteen raids in the weD-d^ended Austrian Har- 
bors — was the raid made by tiuee destroyers on Pola, the 
nig^t of November 2, 1916, when one of them entered the 
harbor and attempted to torpedo the Austrian ships in the 
port. Another was the raid made on the harbor of Trieste, 
December 9, 1917, when two torpedo-boats penetrated the 
port and torpedoed the Arien and the Budapesth, and then 
escaped. Another daring raid was that on Pola by Lieu- 
toiant-Gommander Pellegrini on the morning of May 14, 
1918. 

One of the last appearances of the Austrian Ships, if not 
the last appearance, on the open sea was when on Jime 9, 
1918, two Italian torpedo-boats, under command of Com- 
mander Bizzo, with Sub-lieutenant Aonzo, Second in com- 
mand, engaged in a scouting expedition, discovered two 
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Austrian DreadnoughtB steaimng South under the protec- 
tion of eight or ten torpedo-destroyera. '(^thout hesitation 
the Commander gave his companion the signal for attack, 
and both boats dashed thrau^ the protective screen, cne 
at each dreadnought, and ^ank the first, struck the second, 
and then, turning under Bre fnnn the guard-equadron, es- 
c^wd without serious injury.* 

Another inspiring deed d the Italian navy, of equal gal- 
. lantry occurred at the very moment when the great battle 
of Vittorio-Veneto was drawing to its climax, and added to 
its dramatic close. Two yoimg marine officers had concaved 
a plan for entering the harbor of Fola with a floating torpedo- 
device which they had invented, which was propelled by a 
small engine attached to it, and carried a powerful bomb 
with a time-fuse, and which could be attached by a valve 
to the side of a war-6bq>, when the bomb could be adjusted 
and set off. 

The young men descended with their torpedo from a boat 
near Pola early on the night of the 3d of November, and 
passing, thotigh with great difficulty, through obstructions 
arranged to protect the war-vessels, successfully attached 
their bomb to the side of the Austrian flag-ship, the Viribia 
VnUiaf which was blown up and sank at her anchorage. 

The Austrian armies bdng now almost annihilated as an 
efficient force, and thdr complete destruction being hardly 
longer a question of doubt, Austria on the 3d of Novembo- 
sent a flag of truce to the Italian Commander to ask an 
Armistice and terms of peace. The first flag was sent l^ 
the hands of an officer of low rank, and was rejected, and 
the reason was assigned. Not veiy many hours afterwud 
a second flag was sent by an officer of suitable rank, and 
the terms having been arranged by telegn^h with the Allied 
Authorities in Paris, were commimicated to the Austrian 
Commander, and were accepted. And the Armistice was 

* It wu i&id tHoA the infOTnutioD of the ainHrig of thia Anstzian Dread- 
nought readied the Italian Autboritiea when they were empiged in ft ooo- 
fer«nae with th«ir coUeaguee of England and Pruice who were praaamg to 
have the Italivi fleet put under the command of the f^«nch AdnUraL 



the 4th of November. 

The principal terms were: Immediate cessation of hos- 
tilities with free use of Atistrian Territory and Transports 
for operations against Germany; The demobilization of 
'Austrian Armies and the Tvithdrawal of all troops operating 
with the German Annies; Evacuation of all tenitoiy in- 
yaded or in dispute between Austria-Hungary and Italy and 
Jugo-Slavia; The immediate repatriation of all allied pris- 
oners of war; The surrender of the Austrian Fleet — three 
battleships; three cruisers; nine destroyers; ax monitors; and 
fifteen submarines; Freedom of Navigation to the allies up 
the Adriatic and the Danube. 

Austria, already crumbling to her fall before the propa- 
ganda of Liberty, collapsed and sank into dissolution as 
before an enchanter's wand. It was the end of the Austrian 
Empire and the b^nmng of the end of the German Empire, 
at least, for this occasion. 

Thus was accomplished the dreun of Patriots: the t&- 
demptlon of the Unredeemed regions of Italy; the liberation 
of the remnants of the subjugated children of Itaiy; the 
shattering of the Austrian Empire; the acquisition of bound- 
aries adapted by nature to render Italy's invasion from the 
North and East most difficult, if not beyond possibility, 
and thus to place her in a portion not only of security, but 
of advantage, should her destiny continue to point her in 
the future as it had done in the past toward e:q)an£don be- 
yond the Adriatic and in the Mediterranean. 

On the morning of the 4th, Udine was recaptured by a 
squadron of cavaliy that galloped straight through the 
Austrians to plant the Italian flag on the Municipal build- 
ing. Pushing forwanl for Cividale, Connons, Manzano, 
Corrioli, Cervignano, Grado, and many other towns were 
successively occupied by three o'clock of the ith, the hour 
set for the Armistice to take effect.* 

Thus fell the Austrian-Hungarian Empire. Its Armies, 
the potent instrument of its imperial power destroyed, 

I B^Ktrt of Italian Commitodo Supmnq, 
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its Navies captured, its foundatiooB upturned and dis- 
rupted, its subject Peoples, released from the chains oF 
compulsive or repressive force, burst on the instant into 
open Revolution and assertion of Independence from the 
Adriatic to the far ade of Poland and Bohemia. 

In Vienna the profound and rapidly spreading c<Hnmo- 
tion took shape in a serious uprising. The Imperial stand- 
ard was pulled down and the Emperor left the Ci^ital 
and took refuge in his castle of Gesdelles in Hungary. He 
returned and issued an address to his People, but was com- 
peQed to flee again after a few days. In his address Chaiks 
declared that be had had no part in brining on the war 
and bad done all in hia power to bring it to an end. Tin 
Italian reply to this was that he had hanged Cesare Battiste^ 
But the commotioD now extended to Hungaiy fdso and the 
former Hungarian Premier was assassinated in Budapest. 

As soon as the knowledge of the crushing defeat of the 
Austrians and the disintegration of the Austrian armies got 
abroad, elements of the population of those subject regicms 
immediately affected by it took ste^ to express in an ^- 
fective way their feelings and hopes. The entire coxmtiy 
appeared to shp into Revolution. 

A movement in favor of a Greater Serbia had been going 
on for some time, fostered by the encoxn-agement of the 
Allies, particuhu-Iy of France. Now in the commotion 
caused by the drfeat and the dissolution of the Austrian 
armies, dements in Bosnia and Herz^ovina declared for 
coalition with Greater Serbia while Italian elements in the 
irredentist Italian Cities of those regions declared boldly 
for union with Italy and sent deputations to Venice to urge 
Italy's acceptance and beg her protection. This Italy was 
but too glad to extend, and assurances were ffyea the en- 
voys of her complete sympathy with their desires.* 

The disruption of Austria left Germany unsupported in 
her struggle. Turicey, Bulgaria, Aiastria had all fallen 
away from her. She was open now to posfdble attack and to 
invasion from the South and with her armies hotly pressed 

*■ fiepatt of Italiw CtKiunwido SupniDO. 
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alcmg her front, her vaunted "two-front programme" was 
a t^^Tig of naught. 

The fall of Austria had left her Southern frontier ex- 
posed, and had shaken her profoundly. So long as she 
could cherish the hope of conquering her adversaries and, 
impoeing her h^emony on the rest of the world, extort 
from them compensation for all her losses, she could count 
on the sdidarity of all her people. A few individuals stood 
for thdr old princq>le8 of Peace and Liberty; but under the 
drive of cupidity and lust for power, Sodalism and Syn- 
dicalism and Internationalism had all flung their forces into 
the general scale with Militarism and Absolutism. 

But with the victory of the forces of Liberty and the 
crumbling of the Military power that had menaced the 
world and deluded even the German People with the hope 
of imiversal Germanic h^emony, the elements of Socialion 
had discovered that delusion and rose in a commotion that 
augured ill for those who had led in the universal decep- 
tion. A certain manifestation of the growing sedition bad 
^ipeu^ months before when there had been a mutiny at 
Kiel on several ships of the fleet; but this had be^i stmify 
suppressed and (he death-sentence had been executed on a 
certain proporticm of the mutineers. 

Now Bolshevism, which had been blithely oicouraged in 
Rusaa by Gennany as a we^>on of destruction against her 
Enonies, had impwceptibly crept back over the Eastern 
Gennan border. The serpent that had been warmed to per- 
form its deadly work on Russia was in^uating itself into 
the bosom of Gennany and was turning its invigorated fangs 
on its one-time ardent patron. Its poison had begun to 
course in the cardiac arteries of the Empire: in the Army it- 
self. The wind had shifted; the poisonous gases so joyously 
sent forth to strike down ihe adversary were sweeping back 
among the German hosts. From the Westward it bore 
instead of the shouts of victoiy and the cries of victims, 
the groans of defeat and the stem murmurs of resentment. 
It was the startling signs of this that had caused the first 
half-masked ^ort of the Allied German and Austrian Gov- 
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ernmenta to seek in eariy October throu^ the medium <^ tne 
United States Government Bome gauge of the morale of the 
Allied Government and peoples. This "peace offenave" 
had been countered by the wisdom and address of tiie 
President, and later had come a furUier st^ though one 
not yet sufficient^ direct to lead to more than a fiim and 
explicit definition on the Freadrait's part of the precise 
conditions imder which alone he would more in the direc- 
tion they desired. As to the Militaiy ctHiditions he refored 
the inquirers to Marshal Foch, the Commandra'-in-Chief 
of all the Allied and Associated Armies in France. And all 
the time those Armies of Liberty on the Western front were 
defeating and forcing back nearer and nearer to their own 
bordeiB the once arrogant Armies of German and Austrian 
Absolutism. 

In the mcmient when Austria was crashing to the ground 
under the victorious blows of Diaz's Armies the feeling in 
Germany following the lead of Presidrait Wilson's inspired 
declaration of eternal hostility to Autocracy and devotion 
to Liberty, and facing the savage fact of the defeat of the 
German System, grew so menacing toward the old order 
that the " Most IB^" — ^the Eaiser^-had found it prudent to 
abandon his capital and place himsdif in immediate touch 
with if not under the protection of his Annies. He left 
Berlin hastily and arrived at the Gennan General Head- 
quarters at Spa. But he was not to stay there long. His 
battle, as he proudly termed it in its b^jnning months 
before, had been lost— bis world which he had done so 
much to create and to destroy was crashing about him. 

He was infonned Uiat in the depression of defeat the 
Army had become infected with the poison of the Revolu- 
tionary doctrine. The Navy was even closer to revolt. 

On the day that the Italians altered Trent and l^este, 
the day that Austria sent her flag of truce to General Diai 
to ask an armistice (November 3), the German fleet at 
Kiel was ordered to sea. Instead of obeying, the seamen 
broke out into open mutiny. The revolt assumed tremen- 
dous proportions and spread to other ports, and Prince 
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Henry, the High Commander, was compelled to flee for 
his life. Elements among the revolted sailors seized trains 
and rushed to Berlin where the smouldering Revolution had 
burst into flame, important elements of the troops uniting 
in the disorder. The flames rigidly swept on into a con- 
flagration and the Frusdan Capital fell into the hands of 
the Bolshevists or Spartacists, as they were termed. The 
Imperial standard was torn down and the Red flag was 
hoisted over the Imperial Palace and the Brandenbui^ Gate. 

The Socialists threatened to resign from the Ministry 
and the extremists threatened a general strike unless the 
Kaiser should abdicate. 

Such a step as was threatened would have starved Berlin 
and have plunged Germany into untold miseiy: the misery 
of Russian Bolshevism. 

The Revolution spread quickly. Bavaria having de- 
manded the abdication of King Ludwig and declared itself 
a Republic King Ludwig had abdicated. The great cities 
of Germany swept into Revohition. Hambui:g, Frank- 
fort, Leipzig, Cologne, Essen all turned against the ancient 
regime and joined the Revolutionists. 

In the evening of the 6th the air, still pulsating with the 
throb of guns of the piumilng Allied Armies pressing eageriy 
forward toward the Rhine on the heels of the retreating Ger- 
mans, bore to the Commander of the former a wireless mes- 
sage of request that the route should be indicated by which 
a flag of truce seeking terms might reach him. A reply was 
sent and a German oflScer next evening brought the formal 
request. And next evening the German plenipotentiaries, 
headed by Herr Erzbesrger, the same who had come to Rome 
in the winter of 1914-15 to help out Prince von Bulow, 
passed over the shell-tom roads and were conducted blind- 
folded within the French lines to request the terms of the 
Armistice preliminary to the peace to be dictated by the 
Allies. Having been taken to Guise, they were put on a 
q}ecial tnun and conducted to the point selected by the 
French Commander. 

The following morning (November 8) they were admitted 
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to Ueneral 1 och s presence in the lorest oi iJompiegne wbere, 
with brief preliminaries, he read them the stem terms on 
which an armistice would be granted to them, and gave them 
seventy-two hours in which to signify their acceptance or 
rejection. Meanwhile, their request for a suspension of 
hostihties was deniedj and the engagement <^ retreat and 
pursuit proceeded all aloi^ the front. 

There could now be but one end for Germany. The Allied 
Armies were everywhere victorious from the line in B^gium 
where her heroic young King was pressuig forward winning 
back his Tlirone and Country, to the hard-fought line where, 
on the extreme right the American Army was driving for 
Metz. But the Kaiser had choice of two ends. He mig^t 
have placed himself at the head of his still fighting troops and 
so have saved his honor — ^whether he died on the field of batr 
tie or, like a King of the House of Savoy, abdicated after 
vainly seeking death where the battle was thickest. He did 
neither. He abdicated on the 9th of November, and aban- 
doning his armies fled to Holland. His example was fol- 
lowed by the Crown Prince, who after renouncing his right 
to the Throne sought refuge on one of the Islands of Hol- 
land. Thxis passed from the Imperial stage one whose 
boasted "glittering sword" had made more women childless 
than any-monarch from the time of Og the I^g of Baahan. 

A Cornier was soit back to Germany to lay before the 
remnant of the Government there the terms that alone 
would satisfy the victors of Germany's good faith. As stem 
as they were, however, there could be but one reply, and on 
the evening of the 10th the Courier retinmed with the reply. 
Germany agreed because she must. The following day 
(November 11), the Armistice was ugned at five o'clock in 
the momii^— and at 10 a. bl the firing ceased, and tiie 
Great War was ended. 




CHAPTER XXm 
ITALY« DIFFICULTIES AFTER THE VICTORY 

With the capture of the Irredentist r^ons and the de- 
struction of the Austrian armies new duties and burdens 
devolved on Itaty. She foimd herself facing problems 
which had come so suddenfy and so unexpectedly that no 
time had been given her to prepare for meeting them 
efficiently. 

Who could have believed that the Austrian Goliath would 
have collapsed and fallen headlong in a moment before the 
Italian David ? 

Not only had the overrun Venetian provinces been re- 
taken; not only had himdreds of thousands of prisoners 
come into the Italians' hands, but Trent and Trieste, Istria 
and the Dalmatian port-towns, with war-swept territory . 
amounting to thousands of square miles had be^ captured; 
wad their population, mounting up into the millions, had 
come under Italy's dominion and her protection. All had 
to be taken care of. 

All Government bad vanished in these r^ons save the 
military rule of the occupying Italian forces. All food-sup- 
plies had been exhausted, or were on the point of being so; 
and all the customary means of renewing such supplies bad 
ceased to function. The moment was critical in the ex- 
treme. The least d^y in meeting the exigency woiild 
mean untold misery, and might frustrate all that Italy had 
accomplished in tiiose r^ons. Happily, there was no hesi- 
tation. As to tiie Government of the newly occupied re- 
gions, provision had already been made in advance. They 
were promptly divided into new Provinces, and Provincial 
Governments were organized on the model of those in the 
other Provinces of Italy; but naturally with due r^ard to 
the extraordinaiy conditions existing there at the moment. 
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The question of Food was immediate and imperative, and 
ereiy available means was employed to meet the emergency, 
a work in which the American Red Cross was privil^ed to 
co-operate with the other oiganizations engaged therein. 

The supplying of the wants of the vast numbra- of piiscHi- 
era— both captured Austrians and released Italians return- 
ing home, presented one of the most serious of all the diffi- 
culties encoimtered. But a few days before, the ^rtiole 
region had been a battle-field, and every energy had been 
apphed to destruction. No provision could be made in 
advance for so overwhelming an exigency, and tmdoubtedly 
there were for a few days vast confusion and great suffer- 
ing. But h^pOy, by herculean efforts, this was speedily 
relieved, and order was brought out of the dbaos. 

If this was true of the situation in the r^ons occu;ded 
by the victorioias Italians, it was much more so of those 
r^ons b^(md the Hne of Italian occupation, where to the 
want of provifflons incident to a country long blockaded and 
now fallen into ruin, Revolution in some form was sweep* 
ing over the land from one end to the other. The great Em- 
pire had crashed to the ground; the two Kingdoms bad 
fallen apart; the Emperor and King had abdicated; the head- 
less governments were threatened with anarchy, and the 
former subject Donunions were setting up for thaneelves 
separate governments. 

Count Tisza — "the Iron-Count," who as Hungarian 
premier had participated in the Cabinet meeting that de- 
cided for the ultimatum to Serbia in July, 1914, and signed 
the death-warrant of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, was 
assassinated. Other assasanations followed, and with star- 
vation facing the long-deceived population, Chaos ruled 
with grisly Anarchy as heir apparent. It was necessary that 
the People should be fed — should be furnished, at least, the 
temporary means to support life. And to this end the 
Allies, or some among them, applied their efforts. 

Unhappity, Italy found herself in this crisis completely 
absorbed in the problems of meeting the extraordinary con- 
ditions within her own now extended bordera. And also 
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unhappily, these conditions were aggravated greatly by the 
une}q}ected action of those of her recent enemies who occu- 
pied the regions lying nearest to her borders. 

Even before the Armistice was applied for, in those last 
days of Austria's expiring effort, when Bulgaria had fallen 
and Serbia apparently was coming to the fore among 
Balkan States, the weariness and imrest in the Serb prov- 
inces of Austria-Hungaiy had taken shape in a movement 
to declare for Independence of Austria-Hungaiy, and for 
some form of Confederation or Union with Serbia. It was 
a case in which there was much to gain and little to lose. 
On October 29 the Croatian Diet proclaimed the Dq)ositioa 
of the Emperor Charles, and declared for a confederation 
with Serbia and Mont^iegro. They also announced th«r 
a^iration for a Union of all the Jugo-Slavs within the limits 
extending from the Isonzo to the Vardar. 

Now as soon as Austria fell, in the very hour in which 
the Italian Commander was giving the conditions on which 
the Italian armies and navy would stay their pressure 
and hold their fire, a coup was attempted by which what 
Italy had won would be transferred from her conquered 
enemy to the possession of a new claimant, hitherto a con- 
stituent element <^ the former, but now asserting a new in- 
dependence. By this coup the Austrian ships wete to be 
snatched from the hands of the Allies — from Italy — and 
retained in the possession of that element, hitherto a faction 
of Austria's forces, but now under a new flag and name, 
claiming to be a Neutral and, next day, even an Allied 
power. It was not a change of coats, for the same coats of 
those who but yesterday were among Austria's most mighty 
and vindictive fighters served to-day, with only the in- 
signia removed, as uniforms for the nevdy converted Jugo- 
slav Allies, who, between suns, renouncing their lifelong 
Austrian all^iance, onerged as the newly converted com- 
rades of victorious Italy and her aUiee, whom but the day 
b^ore they had been bent on destroying with the same 
ships that they now claimed title to by virtue of their later 
than eleventh-hour repentance. 
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Small wonder that Italy with the ruins of Venice and the 
Veneto before her eyes and the cries of her women fighting 
for their honor still echoing in her ears, writhed with rage 
over the audacious attempt to wrest from her the fruits of 
her so costly victory, and over the astounding fact that 
apparently it was being sustained by some influence pro- 
ceeding from outside of Jugoslavia. 

The firm protests of Italy finally led to the delivery 
of the ships to the Allies by those who had sdzed or retained 
them; but a perceptible interval intervened before this dis- 
position was effected and the thorn embedded in the Italian 
heart by this suiprising development long rankled. 

The idea became generally dlEfused throughout Italy 
that the Jugo-Slav claims to the Austrian ships had been 
fostered, if not instigated, by the French in pursuance of a 
deliberate plan to defeat Italian aspirations and to advance 
their own intereste, and that England had acquiesced in it 
for her own purposea. Tlie fact that the French Admiral 
received a Jugo-Slav deputation and entertained them pri- 
vately and that wherever the French flag appeared on the 
Eastern Shore of the Adriatic there was resistaiu^ to Ital- 
ian authority was taken as proof that France was behind 
the Jugo-Slav resistance to such authority. Accordingly, 
there was soon appar^it a feeling of bitterness between 
Italians and Frmdi, which resulted in rendering a situation, 
at best delicate and difficult, yet more difficult and at a 
later period actually perilous. 

Somewhat later it was published in the Italian press tiiat 
English interests had pimshased from the Jugo-SIavs the 
shipping properties and rights at Fiume whose future dis- 
position had become the crucial question of tine Adriatic 
settlement. 

The announcement caused such an outburst of feeling in 
Italy that the British Company whose name was connected 
with the transaction was led to deny the report. But ow- 
ing possibly to the somewhat guarded nature of t^e daiial 
the Italian public was apparently not convinced. 

Hie wreck and break-up of Austria left Itaty, if not in 
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the same position as bdore and with precisely the same 
problems, yet, at least, with as many and as difficult prob- 
lems to solve. Externally, to the Eastward, in place of the 
one pr^ratential Power whose massive weight was in itsdf 
a peril, were now the disjointed fragments which had ever 
been Italy's greatest menace: the newly freed Balkan do- 
miniong aloi^ the Adriatic, now uniting under the new 
popular impiilse of racial affinity and assuming a mask of 
Neutrality whose chief cohesive cement was hostility to 
others. Large elements among them had been throu^out 
the war Austria's most zealous fighters and Italy's bitterest 
foes. From the time of Radetsky on, and loi^ before the 
time of that ferocious warrior-tyrant, they had been in fierce 
antagonism to Italy fuid to the Italiui Race. They had 
been Austria's most deadly and useful instrumsits in her 
inexorable progress of attempted subjugation of the Italians. 
Then they may have been imder a certain compulsion, now 
they were free and volimtaiy enemies of Italy. They knew 
well the value of ihe regions owned and claimed by Italy — 
both of the fertile vallej^ of the Isonzo and the portrindented 
coast of Istria and Didmatia. 

On the other side, Italy's difficulties were not greatly 
dimini^ed. France, who had in the past fought with her 
and for her and had been fought for by her, had come out 
of the war with no love for her — indeed, with her antago- 
nistic feeling rather quickened — ^whether because of antago- 
nistic interests whidi had devdoped during the Balkan 
cunpaigns or for otJiier reasons. Wherever Italian and 
French troops w^e thrown together there was liable to be 
a clash. 

Int«mally Italy's difficulties were hardfy less. She was 
overi>urdened with debt and now with the disappear- 
ance of tiie Austrian menace on her borders all of the 
internal problems which had confronted her in the past 
and had been laid during the war again arose to trouble 
her. 

No sooner had the inunediate peril been allayed than the 
extreme Expansionist party b^an to agitate in favor of 
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extending the M^ of Italy over regions outside of those 
hitherto included in any previous expression of her aspirar 
tions. Against this were aligned the Pacifists and other 
(q^nents of the Gk>vemment, who had been held in check 
wl^ hostilities continued, but now on their cessation were 
ready to reassert their oppositicm. 

To t^e Sodaliste and other opponents of the Govaii- 
mrait were now added in some r^ons a new element of 
Extremists, yrho had been infected with the virus of the new 
Russian Bolshevism and had to be watched and h^ in sub- 
ordination to the Law. And quite separate from these— so 
separate as to be almost thdr antipodes, yet with a conunon 
ground in their fundamental opposition to the Government 
— ^were the Clericals, who now that the war was over, were 
apparently ready to manifest their opposition on any occsr 
son that might promise to advance their ideas as to the 
Roman Question. 

Out of the obstacles which Italy encountered in the 
eariy days that followed the Armistice, in the adjustment 
of tike questions p^taining to the Adriatic, arose a oondi- 
' tion which had not onfy cauised great difficulties in coming 
to a conclusion acc^table to all concerned, but has ddayed 
and imperilled the final settlement of Peace. 

Among the difficulties which Italy found herself confront- 
ing when t^e active period of the war closed were both 
economical and political problems of far-reaching import 
She had no coal, little grain, and little of other articles of 
prime necessity. She had to repatriate her prisoners, some 
half million men of whom some — not a laige number, but 
an inconvenient element — ^were the renegades of Ci^retto. 
She had to face the problem of demobilization and the inci- 
dental problem of giving her d^nobilized soldiers occupa- 
tion and bread; she had to reconvert her mimition-factories 
into factories for articles of Peace. She had to oiganize, 
administer, and support the newly redeemed regions, and 
rebuild and administer the overrun provinces. And she had 
to seciue and organize and administer the r^ons beyond 
the Adriatic which ehe claimed under the Fact of Ixmdcm 
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and the Armistice — regJons where, mainly, her right was 
seriously questioned. 

Further, she had to revert from a condition of war, where 
the Govermnent ruled with recognized war-powers, to a con- 
dition of Peace, in which such war-powers having ceased, 
the pe(^le would expect to re^ the fruit of their sacrifices 
and would look for the resumption of th^ Libraty in eveiy 
form. This included abolition of the cdisor^p and free- 
dom of the press, of speech, and of pubHc meetings, etc., 
which meant the recrudescence of opposition in every form 
to the Government. And all this was in the winter--with 
the scantiest supplies of food and coal. And all the time 
the grim spectre of Bolshevism was stretching farther across 
Europe. 

There was but one means to meet the situation: an appeal 
to the pride and patriotisDi of the Italian people; to keep 
them satisfied; to hold up to Hhern their great accompli^- 
ment; and the hope of further accomplishment, to keep 
thdr attention focussed on matters outside and not inside 
of Italy. 

The feehi^ of National Unity on the part of the Italian 
People had been immeasurably intensified by the war. The 
disaster of Caporetto had given it a depth never f^roached 
before. The sacrifices made miiversally throughout the 
Country were a bond which had blotted out in a feeling of 
common sympathy all previous division. And now with 
the ccanmon gloiy of the final, far-reaching Victory which 
crushed the power of Austria and was tits prelude to crush- 
ing that of Germany, th^ turned tiie aspirati(m for the 
redemption of the remaining irredentist r^ons into a con- 
suming passion. The press rang with it. The Piazzas 
himuned with it. The attitude of the Jugo-Slavs only 
fanned the flames. Italy— all Italy had to be redeemed.^ 

< A flCHnewhat uiuympatlietic repeat on the conflicting oontentions trf Italy 
uid tike r^iidly organ iring state of Jugoslavia, touching Rights on the Eost- 
ero tibon of the Adriatic, iaid that apparently wherever there was a Roman 
Ruin and a few Italians the It&liaiw clumed it was Italy. The Btstement 
contained a profounder truth than the official knew. Italy with her long 
reowd <rf Moompliahmeiit and failure, disaster, and disruption; at suffering 
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The feeling of the people in this matter coincided witii 
that of the stronger element of those leaders who at this 
tame had the control of Italian affairs. Undoubtedly, if 
the lattCT had not been quietly leading the people in tliis 
direction, th^ were happy to see the drift of Public Opinion. 
Thus, as the tide set more strongly in this direction the ex- 
pansionists grew bolder. The Army or a strong el^nent in 
it wtre reaffy to support the idea— whether against Jtigo- 
Slavia or other Austrian fragments, or France. The strmg- 
ecrt civil leader of this steadify strengthening element was 
the silent Head of the Consulta, who sat in the Ministiy of 
Forragn Affairs with his Treaty of London seciurely grafted, 
saying nothing publicly as to this or any other Italian as- 
piration, yet permitting, if he did not actively prompt, the 
expansionist idea to spread and take root where it could. 

With the personal achievement of having secured so much 
for Italy from France and England, with his known devo- 
tion to Italian Interests, and with his indifference to public 
censure or applause, he came to exerdse inmiense pow^. 
It was recognized that he did not care for the FronierBh^ 
and was not working for any personal ends, but only for 
Italy; also that he was impervious to any influence of per- 
scmal ambiticm. Thus, whatever rivalries or ambiti<ais 
others may have had, Sonnino stood secure. 

There was another element both in the Countiy and in 
the Parliamait, which felt the necessity of getting back to 
peace as quickly as possible, so that Italy might resume, 
with as little delay as conditions would admit, her normal 
life. TTiese held that Italy's true policy was to create 
friendly rather Uum hostile relations with her neighbois 
and, having r^ained her tuiredeemed regions, not to start 
the new era with taking over what in the future would in- 
evitably create a new Irredoitism, with Italy this time as 
the suppressor if not the oppressor. 

and fortitude and aacriSce aad achieTcmeDt, now, in vrbst apptand tin dis' 
nlutioD (d that iriiieh had caused her ageJong panion, Mood revealed in tlM 
^(»y (d her final achierenient as the Patria into whoee all^embracint anu all 
the Italiapa were to be gatlwred at last, 
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These were looking forward, rather than having their 
gaze fixed on the past or even the presait. They had &i- 
couraged the Congress in Rome of the Oppressed Peoples, 
in April, 1918. They did not approve wholly of the Treaty 
of Ixmdon in which Sonnino took so much pride. Th^ 
rather acquiesced in tiie Principles of the President of tite 
United States as set forth by him in his addresses as a barns 
of a World-Peace which bad been accepted alike by the 
Allies and by the Central Powers, when the latter applied in 
October to the President to secure an annistice that would 
bring about Peace. 

The leader of these more moderate expansionists was the 
now Reformed Socialist, Leonidas Bissolati himself, a man 
of impregnable convictions. These convictions socm brou^t 
him into collision in the Cabinet with Baron Sonnino, and 
after a contest, echoes of which reached outside of the 
Council Chamber in the Palazzo Braschi, Bissolati retdgned. 
A short time afterward there was published in the London 
press, in the form of an interview with Bissolati, a statement 
ctf his portion touching the Italian frontier and the Dfdma- 
tian coast. This interview was made the occasion of a 
furious attack on Bissolati in the Italian press, which ap- 
peared greatly aggrieved that he should have sought to 
present bis views an. so acute a question tiirou^ the me- 
dium of a foreign pf^)er.' 

Soon after this, Bissdati delivered, or attempted to de- 
liver, in a theatre in Milan an address in which he set forth 
his views on this now universally a^tated question. His 
views were moderate, his convictions profound, his reason- 
ing forcible, his eloquence extraordinary. No one could tell 
what rffect such views so powerfully advocated mi(^t have 
on the Public. A hostile demonstration was arranged to pre- 

* Tben appeals to have been no qaestion aa to tbe fact that the vieva ex- 
pnBBoA in the Moning Poit of London wwe those expreaaed bjr BiBsolati to 
tbe Coneepondott. like only question was aa to the fcom. BisBolati'a 
friend* stated that he had given them aa his views and for publication, but 
had not azpeoted them to be atated as "an inUirview." 

He has ainoe died. And in bim Italy baa kwt one of her most devoted 
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vent his speakiiig, and the case of the Moderates was not 
presented. Bieeolati retired from public life amid draiuncia' 
tion almost too furious to have been wholly ^mntaneouB. 
The effect of this contest was the defeat not only of Bisso- 
lati, but of the whole Moderate programme and the triumph 
of the Nationalist Element. Those who were timid were 
wh^ped in; even those who were stronger bowed before the 
Btonn. The Nationalists grew rapidly bolder and more 
aggressive, and set about forcing the hand of the Govern- 
ment, which had some trouble in contrcdling them. A press 
campugn was inaxigurated which assumed a complexion of 
bitterness toward idl the Alhes. And it was apparently 
unopposed by the Govenunental censorship. And soon the 
^mpathy with which Italy was b^inning to be regarded 
in other countries as her contribution to the common cause 
had b^un to be made known was supplanted by something 
of the same suspicion which had been manifested before her 
great achievement: that her motives were lai^y ^otistic 
rather than those claimed as theirs by her Allies. 

The Peace Congress had become the centre of the worid- 
stage, with the President <tf the United States and his Frin- 
.ciples, which had performed such wonders, holding the 
ipot-light, Bcnnewbat to the envy of the rest d the Dramatis 
Fersome, who were rea<fy, should opportimity offer, to unite 
and overthrow him. Against him was arrayed, however 
secretly, every fonn of opposition that the long-established 
and deep-rooted traditions of ancient secret European Di- 
plomacy could muster. And, whether admitted or not, it 
was w^ imderstood among his European colleagues that 
between them was an issue which wait to the veiy founda- 
tions. For at the bottom of aU his prindples lay Democracy. 
Now, at least in the banning, hwdly one of his colleagues 
of the Great Powers actually bdieved in Democracy ac- 
cording to the American definition — save academically, any 
iDOTe than they believed in a League of Nations or other 
oi^anization which should lay down the confines of States, 
small and great, on equitable lines acceptable to the Small 
States, and then shoidd establish a rule which should re- 
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veree the custom of ages, and protect the anall States 
against the large States. 

At the start, however, the President's Principles, whose 
enunciation had contributed so markedly to bring the war 
to a close, had been so universally accepted by the Peoples 
of the different Countries, as a species of Divine Revelation, 
that equipped with them and beUeved to have the United 
States b^iind him, he was too strong to be resisted. The 
Peoples of the Entente Powers had accepted his views al- 
most en masse. And undoubtedly, the new spirit inspired 
by him bad driven from their thrones the Emperors of the 
Central Empires and the other monarchs, who in that 
eventful November week when Imperialism was crashing to 
tiie earth, sou^t safety in Abdication.* 

For a time the feeling in Italy was directed against France 
and En^and, especially against France which was conrad- 
ered to have been the strong supporter of ike Jugo-Slav 
c^^Kiation to Italy's claims touching the Adriatic settle- 
ment. And the situation became such that not only the 
Italian press was as bitter in its denunciation as the Censor- 
ship would tolerate, but serious collisions ensued between . 
French and Italian trooi», both on the Istrian-Dalmatian 
side of the Adriatic and in Italy, in which occurred a con- 
sdderabk number of casualties and a number of deaths cm 
both sides. A coUision at Leghorn was especially violent. 
Some thirty odd French soldiers were killed or woimded. 
How many Italians were killed was not stated. The situa- 
tion became, indeed, so threatening that on a presentation 
of the case by Italy, General Franchet-d'Esp&ey, who com- 
manded in the Balkans, was sent for to Paris and some 
accommodation was arrived at. 

The war having ceased and the inunediate peril having 
been rranoved, antagonisms revived in America as in Italy. 
The programme of the President in t^e matter of the 

'"In NoTember, 1618," says an Engli^ critic of the Preeid«it, "the 
armiH trf F<m^ and the words of Wilson had brou^t ua sudden escape from 
what was Bwallowing up lUl we cared for." (The Boonomie Contequenoea <tf 
the Ptaee, J. M. Ke^ue, p. 37.) 
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League of Nations as a constituent part of the Treaty of 
Peace was strongly attacked, and a section of the American 
press began to assail the Prudent for his action in Paris in 
connection with the Peace Congress, and especially for his 
attitude req^ecting the League of Nations. The effect in 
Kurope of this division in America was instantaneoiia. 
Articles from the adverse anti-administration American 
press were seized on and reproduced again and again in the 
Italian press, and, indeed, in the press in Paris, and to some 
extent in London also, as a weapon against the President 
and his principles. And at the same instant all the oppoa- 
tion to Uie League of Nations and to the terms of the Peace 
Treaty itself, so far as they had been suggested, reared its 
head and a£»ailed the allied dominating attitude of the 
PreeideDt and of the United States. 

Unh^pily, the Peace Treaty with the League (rf Nations, 
which hitiierto had been accepted as the baas of the n^o- 
tiations, became a partisan issue in the United States. 
And thus, into the abeady difficult problems which were 
overwhelming Uie Peace Congress was injected iiua que»- 
tion which complicated everything immeasurably, and has 
BO far resulted in intenufying the universal turmoil. 

It was only when across the water came the story of the 
strong hostility of those who were trying to ra% against 
the President all the elements of opposition to his Pro- 
gramme, that the Reactionary forces in Europe revived 
sufficiently to make head against his hitherto ^umphant 
ideas, and thwart his far-reaching plan of a Peace based on 
principles rath^ than on power. 

Shortly subsequent to this, whatever the influence may 
have been, the tone of the correspondence from Paris 
changed markedly, and the Italian press shifted its polemi- 
cal discussion from France to "the Anglo-Saxon Entente" 
— which was declared to have designs more imperialistic 
than the Germans and Austrifuis had manifested. 

Up to this time, however explicable may have been their 
resentment at the refusal of the otiier Powers to tuxepi 
their views and concede to them their contrition, the errors, 
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from the Diplomatic standpoint, had been prepondenuitly 
with the Italians. The Italian propaganda had been 
mainly c(»iiined to Italy itself. Satisfied as to the merits 
of their position, little attention was paid to convincing the 
other Nations as to its justice. They continued to claim 
under the Treaty of London certiun concessions, the mani- 
fest reason for which had dis^peared in the maelstrom of 
the war^-such for example, as the entire line of Concesaons 
on the Eastern side of the Adriatic — concesMons which had 
been based on Italy's danger from Austria — and the Dodec- 
anese Islands, whose population was Gre^ And, at the 
same time they claimed what was not in those concessions, 
viz., Fiume and the contiguoiui coast, which Sonnino at the 
time of the n^otiation of the London Treaty, had on Rus- 
sia's infidstence, conceded to tiie Ooatians as an outlet for 
the great re^on whose chief port it was naturally destined 
to become. 

This arrayed against Italy all the other Greater Powers 
represented at Paris, and also the smaller powers whose in- 
terests were affected by this attitude, such as Serbia, Greece, 
and the Slav States along the Adriatic and b^ond it. The 
fundamental difficulty was that these Powers believed that 
apart from her claims to a secure frontier and to the redemp- 
tion of her own people, Italy's aspiration touching the 
Adriatic was to make it substantially a closed sea and thus 
control the great regions beyond it. 

In fact, the other Powers apprehended that Italy, if she 
did not design to make of the Adriatic an Italian lake, at 
least designed to obtain such a dominant position in rela- 
tion to it that she could control it, both strategically and 
commercially, and with it could control the great region be- 
yond it. The Italian press spoke of it as "Our Sea": the 
Italiui Sea; Italian maps termed the upper Adriatic the 
Gulf of Venice. 

The problem was a difficidt one at best, with the Powers 
concerned all having rival interests which they never for a 
moment put out of mind; and only a compelling common 
recognition of the need to solve it, without delay, by mu- 
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tual conceeedons in a broad and catiiolic Bpirit, could have 
resulted in a sound solution. 

This, uofortunatdy, was wanting— and the consequences 
are the present unhappy conditions in Europe. 

England and France had been brought, apparently some- 
what reluctantly and resentfully, to admit that they were 
still bound l^ the agreonent in the Treaty of London; but 
they looked to the United States to cut this knot. And 
many earnest att^npts were made to find a hannonizing 
formula that would satisfy, on the one hand, Italy's Com- 
miaffloners, and, on the other, thoee of the other Powers con- 
cerned. But in the end they all failed. Before the Winto* 
was ended, the Peace Conference at Paris was m a deadlock 
over Italy's claims touching r^ons on the Eastern side of 
the Adriatic which have not yet been adjusted. 

The President toward the end of April (22), 1919, ad- 
dressed, with the knowledge and acquiescence of the chief 
Representatives of England and France at the Peace Con- 
ference at Versailles, a Communication to the Worid in 
wiuch the Adriatic question with Italy's rdation thereto 
was presented. 

The President, who had visited Italy in Januaiy, where 
he had been received with extraordinary appreciation, was 
personally most friendly to the Italians; but the lines which, 
in harmony with the Representatives of Great Britain and 
France, he laid down as her frontier were those reported by 
a CommissiQn of Geographic Mihtary Boundary experts as 
in accordance with his principles, and these principles he 
felt bound by irrevocably. TTiis report assigned the East^ 
em side of Istria, Fiume and the Dalmatian coast to the 
Jugo-Slavs. Unhappily those lines, based on certfun prin- 
ciples, took no account of the pasmon of tiie Italian Pec^le. 

On the other hand the Italian People, who in the begin- ' 
ning knew little of Piume, had come since the controveray 
arose to feel that Fiume was Italian, and that an Italian 
City was being ^ven up to their enemies. And what was 
more galling to them: that Italy was being placed by her 
Allies in the same cat^oiy with those who had fought 
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against them. The fonner contravened thdr sentiment, 
the latter struck them to the heart. To place Italy, as it 
were, in the sEune scale with those who had fought against 
them outraged their sentiment beyond hope of correction, 
riume became on the sudden the token of Italy's sacrifices, 
and on it focussed the passion of her People.' 

Some intimation of the intention to issue this pubHc 
statement had been previously ^ven and, indeed, a mono- 
randum had been sent to the Italian Cfflnmismon, on April 
14, and the Italian press was prepared for it in advance. 
Tie publication was promptly takem as an ^peal to the 
ItaUan People over the heads of t^eir reeponsible Govern- 
ment, and was hotly resented. The Italian CommiasioneiB, 
deeply incensed, left Paris and, preparations having been 
duly made, were recdved wi^ great honor at Rome;* 
and on a statement of the case befcwe the Pariiamoit they 
received not only a vote (tf Confidoiee, but of entire 
^proval, which was echoed throu^iout the Countiy. It 
was wittily said that the Allies bad brou^t Italy to a 
closer internal solidarity than even the Central Empires 
had been able to effect. FubUc meetings were held in 
Rome and dsewhere in condemnation of the Freeid^t's 
act, and the People were stirred to deep resentment. The 
press, never too measured in its condemnation, implied all 
its powers to denunciation of the Author of the published 
statement, and the agitation was kept at fever heat as Itnig 
as possible. 

In &ct, the Peop\e were deeply stirred by what was pre- 
sented to than by the press as a case not merdy of want of 
appredatdon, but of betrayal by one whom they had oon- 

> It ia not uodcntood that Banm Soimino met penonallf uaerted Mty 
legal daim to Flume. Howtnrar earaeatly he nuy hate wi^ud to have Fiume 
aangned to Italjr, he Kppnn to bare fait himaelf bound b; the Treatf of 
London and to have ooi^ned himself pcnonally in diaeuaaiona to aigument 
and to the advantage dmred from the Treaty at Loudgn, leaving it to otboe 
to anert Italy's Ri^t to Fiume. 

•Hie Franoh Embaa^ undw inatnutioiia from Paiia Inued ao "ofiieial 
eommtmieatioii" that M. Clemenoeau not «ily did not inqwe, but did itot 
know ti the I^ w i dent'a ecmtunplated pubUoalioa nor mpptow of it. The 
HanbtfB of that Embaaay in Rome met, amytd in full n^orm, the returaing 
" n at the nutway-atetion in Ukm of their aympathy wiUi tltem. 
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udered and honored greatly as their friend and Itafy's 

friend.' 

After a short time as it became manifest that the Peace 
n^otiations at Versailles were proceeding unhindered by 
the absence of the Italians, and that tiie Treaty would prob- 
ably be signed by tiie Commisffloneis of the other Powers, 
the Italian CommissionerB returned to Paris, and the at- 
toupt was renewed to arrive at a aettlem^t of the Adriatic 
question. But, althou^ earnest efforts were made to ar- 
rive at a f onnula that would harmonize the differences, un- 
happUy th^ did not succeed. 

Then ensued the harebrained enteiprise headed by the 
Poet-Orator, D'Annunzio, whose picturesque audacity a^ 
tured not only Fiiune, but the sentiment d many be- 
sides the Italiuis, who acclaimed him as a second Garibaldi. 
It, however, destroyed all chance of settling the matt^ im- 
mediately and complicated the situaticm beyond the poeai- 
la&ty of pacific diplomatic adjustment. 

The Oriando-Sonnino Ministry, which had contributed so 
much to bring the war to a triumphant close, was over- 
thrown in the general c(»nmotion. A new Minisby under 
the able leadership of Signor Nitti took its place, only to 
follow its predecessor after an earnest and paUiotac att^i^t 
to steer the Country tiirough the temp^tuous seas that 
threatened to overwhelm it. And in its room has now been 
formed a Ministry under the veteran Giolitti, whose ex- 
perience, sagacity, and ability are being put to the severest 
test that able leader has ever known in his long career. 

Italy's course subsequ^t to the War and her present 
situation, as complicated as it is, are not, however, prope^ 
the subject of th^ voliune. 

Italy claims offidally that she lost in the war a half- 
million men killed; that she had, beeddes, nearly a miDion 
and a half more wounded, of whom some two hundred thou- 
sand are permanently disabled; and that she spent more of 
her wealth in proportion to her property Values than any 

■ It ia to be noted that in all thii poiod of axoitemeiit no Ht irf radeaeH 
was TCported aa having been ofEerEd to any Amerioan in Itol^. 
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other of the Allies. That ^ter efforts so heroic, losses so 
great, and sacrifices so immeasurable, she should be left 
with BO profound a feeling of injustice to her on the part of 
her fonner allies is, indeed, a malign fortune. Yet, whatever 
the immediate issue of the present unhappy complicationB 
may be, tiiose who know Italy and know what she peiv 
formed during the war will rest assured that however the 
questions which rack her to-day may be settled she will 
reap in time the fruit of her sacrifices, and will arrive at 
last at the goal of a great and puissant Nation, established 
in Constitutional Liberty as a champion of Civilizatiou to 
which, through the ages, she has so grea% conbibuted. 
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APPENDICES 

APPENDIX I 

TEXT OP THE ARMISTICE WITH AUSTRIA 

DIAZ ON NOTIHBIK S, 
O'OLOOK, MOTBMBBB « 

TxXT or Abhistics 

A. lOLITABT CLATTSB 

OfM — Tl» immediate oessation of hostilitica by hud, and sea, and 
air. 

Two — Total demolMHiation of the Anstro-HnngaiiaQ Armjr and 
immediate withdiawal <rf all Austro-Himgazian hmn (^mating on 
the front fnHD the North Sea to Switseiland. 

V^thin Austio-Hungarian tcnitoiy, limited as in Clause Tluee, 
below, then shall only be maintained as an (»ganiied military force 
a wMirimiini <^ twenty divisions reduced to pie-war effectives. 

Half the diviaaonal, corps, and army artillesy and equipment shaD 
be collected at pcHots to be indicated by the Alliea and United States 
tA Arnica for ddivoy to them, bc^iniiing vith aQ such material as 
exists in the toritoriea to be evacuated by tite Austro-Himgarian 
ftmxs. 

Three — ^Evacitati<»i of all toritories invaded by Austxo-Hungaiy 
fflnce the b^jnning fA the war. 

Withdrawal within sudi periods as shall be determined by the 
Commander in Ctuet of the allied forces on eadi fnmt (A the Austio- 
Hungarian anniea bdtind a line fixed as tdknra: fWn Pii Umbrail 
to the nwth d the Stdvb it wiU foUow the crest <rf the Rhetian Alps 
up to the sourcee ei the Adige and the Eiaach, passing thence by 
Il^nmta Reschen and Bmmer and the ho^ts tA Oets and ZiOer. 
Tite line thence turns south, crosmng Mount ToMadi and meeting 
the present fronticT tA the Catnic Alps. It follows this frontier up to 
Mount Tarvis, and after Mount Tarvis the watershed <rf the Julian 
Alps by the Cd (rf Fiedil, Mount Mangart, the Trioomo, (Toglou,} 
and the watershed of the Cols di Podberdo, FodUniscam, and Idria. 
Fnxn this p<unt the Une turns southeast toward the Sdmeeb^g, 
excluding the whcJe basin of the Save River and its tributaries; from 
the Schneeberg it goes down toward the coast in such a way as to 
include Castua, Matto^ia, and Vtdosca in the evacuated taritnics. 

It will also fdlow the administrative limits of the present province 
MS 
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of Dalmatia, induduig in the ncnth liaarica sod ^vuiia, and to tbe 
souti) territoty limited by a line from the shtwe of (Snmgnnd) Cupe 
FUncs to the summits oS the watersheds eastward, so aa to iadadt 
in the evacuated area all the valleys and water courses flowing towud 
Sdtenioo, sndi as the CicoU, KeAti, Butisnica, and their tributaries. 
It will ako include all the isIaDds in the north and west oS Dalmatia 
{run Premuda, Sdve, Ulbo, Scboda, Maon, Pago, and Puntadora 
Idands, in the n(»th, up to Mdeda, in the south, embradng Sant* 
Andrea, Bus, liasa, XiCsina, Tncola, CunoU, Canta, and lagosta, «a 
wdl as the nei^iboring rocks and ialeta and Pelagoaa, only excepting 
the islands of Great and SmaO Zmma, Bua, Sdta, and &ana. 

All territory thus evacuated will be occu|Hed by Allied and Ameri- 
can troopa. 

All mHitary and milway equipmoit of all Unds OndudiDg coal) be- 
longing to M within those tantaneB to be left *r titit and soncndcnd 
to the Allies and America, aoonding to apeoal orders given by the 
Commander in Chief of the twees of the »vfnriftMt powers oa the 
difFeroit fronts. No new destruction, pillage or reqaiaitKHi to be 
done by enemy troops in the territuies to be evacuated hy tbem and 
oocuiued by the associated powers. 

Four — Allied annies shall have the ri^t <rf free movement over all 
road and nul and water ways in AuBtro-Hungarian territory and of 
the use (^ the necessary Austrian and Hungarian means of transpartsr 
tion. Tlie umies of the "«M^»tfH powos shall occiq^ such stra- 
t^ic points in Austria-Hongaiy at times as they may de«n neces- 
sary to enable them to conduct military f^ierations or to ma ■"*■«» 
order. 

"niey shall have the right <^ reqtdntiui on payment for the troc^ 
of the associated powus wherever they may be. 

Five — Complete evacuatioo of all German txoapa within fifteen 
days, not only bom the Italian and Balkan boots, but from all 
Austro-Hungarian territwy. 

Intemmmt of all German troi^ iriiicfa have not left Austria- 
Hungary before that date. 

Six — The administration <rf the evacuated territwies of Austria- 
Hungary will be intrusted to the local authorities, unda tbe ccMitral 
of the allied and associated annies of occupatioiL 

Seven — Tbe immediate repatriatitNi without reciprocity <^ all allied 
pristmera of war and internal subjects ot civil pt^tulatioas evac u at e d 
bom their homes, on ctmditions to be laid down by the Commander 
in Chief of the forces of the allied powers on the various frcmta. 

Eigkt — Side and wounded who cannot be removed bom evacuated 
tenitory will be cared for by Austro-Hungarian personnd, who wiU 
be left on tbe ^>ot with the medical material tequiied. 
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B. HATAL CONmnOHB 

One — ^Immedwte ceesatioD <d all hortilities at sea and definite in- 
fonnatioD to be given as to the location and movements ot all AnstrtH 
Huagariaii flhips. 

Notification to be made to neatrals that treedotn of navigatiai in aQ 
territorial waters is ^ven to the naval and mercantile marines (rf ^e 
allied and associated powers, all questiona oX neutrality being waived. 

Two — Surrender to the Allies and the United States of America of 
fifteen Anstio-Hungarian submarines completed between the 'years 
1910 and 1918, and of all German submarines whidi are in or may 
h e re aft er enter Austro-Hungarian territorial waters. All other Aus* 
tro-Bungarian submarines to be paid off and completely disarmed 
and toranain under the supervision of the Allies. 

7irs»— Surraider to the Allies and the United States with thor 
complete annanmt and equipmoit <A three battleshipo, three li^t 
cndaoa, nine de s tro y aa, twdve tnpedo boats, one mine Jmya, six 
Dannbe momtots, to be deragnated by the Allies and the United Statea 
ot America. All otha surface varshipe, induding river craft, are to 
be concentrated in Austro-Hungarian naval bases to be designated 
by the Allies and the United States ot Ameztca and are to be paid 
off and cconpletely disarmed and frfaoed under the sopervision ot the 
Allies and the United States of America. 

Four — ^Free navigation to all warships and mochant ships of the 
allied and associated powers to be pven in the Adriatic and np the 
River Danube and its tribatariee m the territorial waters and terri- 
toiy trf Austria-Hungary. 

Tie AOies and associated powers diall have the right to swe^ up 
all mine fidds and obstrucdtHis, and the positions of these are to be 



In <»der to insure the freedom c^ navigation on the Danube^ the 
Allies and the United States <A America shaD be onpowered to oo 
cupy OT to dismantle all fwtiScstions or defense works. 

J'us — ^The existing blockade conditions set up by the allied aad 
associated powers are to remain unchanged and all Austro-Hungariao 
meidiant ships found at sea are to remain liaUe to captare, with the 
c9(cepti(His whidi may be made by a commission nominated by the 
Allies and the United States at America. 

Six — All naval urcraft are to be concentrated and immobilized 
in Anstro-Kmgarian bases to be dedgnated by the AlHes and the 
United States of America. 

Sesm^Evacuatiui of all Italian coasts and of all ports occupied 
by AnstrisrHungary outside their naticmal territ<»y and the aban- 
donment of all floating cnft, naval materials, equijMnent and mate- 
rials for inland navigation of all fcindt. 
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Btfit—OecapaiSoa by tlw ADifs and the United Stetn of America 
of the land and sea fbrdficatirau and the islands whidi fonn the de- 
fenses and <rf the dockyards and arsenal at Pola. 

Nine — All merchant vessds hdd by Austria-Hnngai; bcI<»igiDg 
to the Allies and associated powers to be returned. 

Ten — No destruction of ships or matenala to be penoitted before 
evacaatioa, ainrender, or restoration. 

EJeten—AU naval and menantile marine prisoners of war of the 
alUed and associated powos in Austro-Hungaiian hands to be re- 
turned withoat reciprocity. 

The underagned ploiipotaitiaries duly authorised, signify their ap- 
proval (A above conditions: 

3rd Novembtt, 1918. 
Repreimtataet qf the Amtro-Htm- RepretetOativet qf ItaUan Supreme 

garvxH Supreme ComnutHd Command 

Victor WebcT. Edler vod Webcoau Ten. Gen. i^etro Bad(«lio 
Karl SchndlcT Hagg. Gen. Sdpione Sdoinoni 

Y. voB LtditenBtcm Cokmn. IHiUio Mardietti 

J. V. Ny&lM«yi Colono. ^tro Gaiun 

Zwiericowski Colonn. Hetro Maravigna 

Victor, Freibetr v<m Stiller Cdonn. Albert Pariani 

~ '~o Buggefk C^>. Vaac. Francesco Aoctiuu 
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TEXT OP THE PACT OP LONDON 

SIGHXD ON APBIL aS. 1915 

The MarquM Imperiali, atHng on the inttrueHont of kit [the Italian] 
Omemment, hai the honor to eommtmieaie the fdUoming memorandum 
to the Sacr^ary of State for Foreign Affmra, Sir Edward Oreg; (he Am- 
haeeador vf France, M. Cambon, and the Ambattador of Rveeia, Count 
Benekendorff: 

AsncLB 1. — A military oonTcndtHi is to be ccmduded without de- 
lay between the Gcsieral Staffs of Fraooe, Great Britain, Russia, and 
Italy to detennine the minimum number tA troops whicii Russia 
would have to throw agunst Austria-Hungary if tlie latter should 
want to concentrate all ba forces against Italy. Russia should de- 
cide mainly to attack Crermany. Similarly the said convention is to 
rqiulate the questions relating to armistices, in so far as sudi armi- 
stices form an essential part ol the competence <A the Siqweme Army 
Command. 

AsncLS 2. — On her part Italy undertakes by all means at her 
disposal to omdnct the campaign in union with Fiance^ Great Britain, 
and Bnsria agunst all the powers at war with them. 

AsncLB 3.— Hw naval toKoa oS France and Great Britun are to 
render unintempted and active asnstance to Italy until such time 
as the navy of Austria has been destroyed or peace has beeai con- 
cluded. A naval convention is to be cimdnded without dday be- 
tween France Great Britain, and Italy. 

Abticle i. — By the future treaty of peace, Italy is to receive the 
district of Tn^tino; the entire Southern TyrcA up to its natural geo- 
graphical fruitier, which is the Brenner Pass; the city and district 
ot l^ieete; the County of G<»ixia and Gradiaca; the entire Istria up 
to the Quamero, indnding Vok)Sca and the Istrian idands of Cherso 
and Luarino, as vdl as the smaller Idands ot Plavinika, Unia, Cani- 
Me, Falacxnolo, S. Petro dei Nemin, Asindlo, and Grutao, with the 
nns^boring iJt'n^" 

Note 1.— Here fcdlow tiie detaib of the frontier delimitations: In executitm 
<d the «nditk>DS of Article 4 the frontier line should run as follows: Fran 
the amniut ol the tTmbrile norUnrard as tar as St^vio, tbenoe aknig the 
watodied of the Rbetian Alps as far as the Bouroes of the Adige and the 
Eisadt; after irtucli it will aoee Uie heights of the ReadMut and the Breniicr 
and than d the Ets and the Tiller. The frontier will thai turn southward, 
i09 
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pMrittg round Mount ToUodi in arte to nuh the nal fnmtas ol *>— "Jn, 
Diiidi is DMT to tiM Alpa. FaninK aloBg thia frootkr, the line will rmIi 
Uount Turii tad foOow the wMwriwd ol Um inluul Alpe hvjooA the crats 
of the Pradil, Um Uanprt, and the Trioone, (T^iglaT,) and the ddln of 
Podbcrdo, PtddaulEO, and Idiia. IlHBee it will torn in a ■onlheaatei^j di- 
reotioD toward the Sohneebwi, in audi a way m to eidude the baain of the 
Save and ita trfbutariea from Italian twrittKy. Fhm the SdmaebtrK tha 
froativ will deaeend towanl the taooaat Caatua, Matn^ia, and Tolooea 
b^ng eonndsed an Italian district*. 

Akhcuc 5. — Italy will likewise receiTe tlie Frovinoe of DsbnatH 
in ita intaent frmtiers, induding lisKrica and Trrtugne, Cl^diutje,) 
in the n<xth, and all the country in the south up to a line drawn from 
the coast, at the pToiniHitMy of Planka, eastward along the watei^ 
shed in sudi a way as to indude in the Italian poaMSEdmis all the val- 
l^m of the riven flowing into the Sebenico — ^vis., Cikda, "KakA, and 
Buotianicft — with all their afflueots. Italy will likewise obtain all 
the islands situated to the ncath and west of the coasts of Dalmatia, 
beginning with Premuda, Selve, Ulho, Stoda, Maob Pago, and Pun- 
tadura, and further north, and down to Mdada in the south, with 
the indusioa oi the Islands (rf St Andrea, Busi, lisaa, Lesina, Tor- 
ocJa, Cunola, Caiaa, and lagosta, with aD the a4jacciit rodu and 
islets, as well as Felagosa, bat without the Islands of ZiriHia Grande 
and Zirona Picoola, Bua, Solta, and Braaia. 

Hie t<^owing are to be neutralised: (1) the entire coasts from 
Flanka, in the north, to the southern extremity of the Sabbkncc^ 
peninsula, including this Ust^iamed ptninwila in ita entirety; (2) the 
part of ^ Uttwal from a pcunt ten vents aouth at &e prranontoty 
of Ragusa Vecdiia to the Viooa (Vojusaa) River, so as to iodude in 
1^ neutralised woae the entire Gulf of Cattsio, with its pMts tt An- 
tivari, Duldgno, San Giovanni di Medua, and Durasao; the ri^^ts of 
Mmtenegro^ arising from the declarations exchanged by the two 
contracting parties as far back as April and May, 1009, remaining 
intact. Neverthdees, in view of the tact that those ri^ts vae gua^ 
anteed to Monten^fo within her present frmticn, they ate not to be 
extaided to tboee toritnies and p(»t8 wludi may eventually be given 
to Maitcnc^io. Huis, Di»e of the ports of the littwal now bdonging 
to h&Nitencgro is to be neutralized at any futore time. Oi the other 
hand, the disqualifications affecting Antivari, to iriiidi Hootciusio 
hendf agreed in 1909, are to remain m force; 0) lastly, all the islands 
whidi ate not annexed to Italy. 

Nole 2.— The fallowing tenitori«a rai the Adriatic will be included by the 
powen of the Quadruple Entente in Croatia, SefUa, and Montenegro: In 
the ncnih of the Adiiwtio, the entire eoaat f run Vokeoa Bay, on the bord« 
of Istiia, to the MXthon ftontitr <4 Dalmatia, iimtmlinB the entire eoaat now 
bdonging to Hunguy, and the entire ooeat of Croatia, the port d Fiunw, 
and the small porta of Novi and Cartopago, and alao tJie Islands of Ve^ia, 
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Pcrriodo, Chregorio, Coll, and AiIm; and in the soutli of the Adriatic, where 
Sortna and Uontenegro have intaraatB, the entire coast from Pliuilut up to 
Um Rinr Drin, with tbe diief ports c^ ^wlato, Raguaa, Cattaio, Antivari, 
DtddgDo, and Ban Gioramii di Medua, with the Irianda of Zirona Grande, 
Zirona Fieoiria, Bua, Bcdta, Bmsa, JaUiaa, and Calftmotta. 

The pOTt ot Duruio may be given to the independent Mobammedao State 
of AUMUiia. 

Abticls 6. — Italy will receive in alimlute property Valona, tite 
Xalamls <tf Saaseno, and as miudi territory as would be required to 
secure thor military safety — approzimatdy between the River Voy- 
azsa in the north and in the east down to the bordos of the Chimara 
district in the south. 

Abticle 7. — It^, having recaved Trentino and Istria in acc(H>- 
dance with Article 4, and Dalmatia and the Adriatic islands in accor^ 
dance with Ardde 5, and the Gulf of Valona, is not, in case of the 
creaticHi at a small auttmomous and neutralized State in Albania, to 
resist the posaUe desire ot France, Great Britain, and Russia to dis- 
tribute ammg Mont^iegro, Serbia, and Greece the northern and 
Boutbon parts at Albania. The latter'a southern littoral &om the 
ftontitf of the Italian district of Valona to Capo Stylos is to be neu- 
trahEed. Italy is to have the lig^t to conduct fordgn rdations with 
Albania; at any ratt^ Italy is to agree to the indusion in Albania of 
a territory large enou^ to allow her frontiers to toudi those of Greece 
and Serbia, west at Ochrida Lake. 

AsTiCLE 8. — ^Italy wiD obtain all the twdve islands (Dodecanese) 
now occupied by her, in full poasessiwi. 

Akhcle 9. — France Great Bribun, and Rusua admit in principle 
the fact of Italjr's interest in the mMntenance of the pditical balance 
f>f power in the Mediterranean, and her rights, in case of a partition 
at Turkey, to a shar^ equal to tbors, in the basin of the Mediter- 
nuwan — viz., in that part at it whidi adjoins the Province of Adalia, 
in whidi Italy has already acquired special rights and interests de- 
fined in the Itolo-British Ccnventim. The zone which is to be made 
Italy's property is to be toaie predsely defined in due course in con- 
formity with the vital interests at France and Great Britain. Italy's 
interests will likewise be takoi into consideration in case the powera 
should also maintain territmal int^rity of Asiatic Turicey for some 
future period of time, and if they should only proceed to establish 
amcfftg themsdves spheres of influence. In case France, Great Britain, 
and Rua^ should, in the course of the present war, occupy any dis- 
tricts of Asiatic Turkey, the entire territory adjacent to Adalia and 
herewith more apedfically d^ned is to be left to Italy, who reserves 
her ri^t to occupy it. 

Akhclb 10. — In Libya, Italy is to enjoy aH those rights and priv- 
il^ea which now beloag to the Sultan in virtue of the Trea^ oi 
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AimcLE 11. — ^Italy b to get s share in the war indemniQr cone* 
aponding to the magnitude of her sacrifices and efforts. 

Aimcuc 12. — Italy adherea to the declaration made by France 
England, and Russia about leaving Arabia and the holy Mnaj^m 
places in the hands of an independent Moslem power. 

Abticle 13. — Should France and Great Britain extend their colo- 
nial possessions in Africa at the expoise of Germany, they will td- 
mit in principle Italy's rig^t to demand certain oompenaatMn by 
way of an extenaon of her possessions in Erytfaraea, SomalilaDd. ukI 
libya, and the colonial areas adjoining French and British colomes. 

Abticle 14. — Great Britain undntakes to fadlitate for Italy tlie 
immediate flotation on the Londcm ma^et of a loan on advantageoiis 
tema to the amount of not less than £50,000,000. 

Abticle 15. — France, Great Britain, and Russia idedge tiicin- 
selvea to suppcnt Italy in not allowing the representatives d the Holy 
See to undertake any diplomatic Btepa having for thdr object the 
conclusion of peace or the settiement of questitms Connected with the 
presoit war. 

Abticle 16. — The presoit trea^ is to be k^t secaet. As r^arda 
Italy's adhesion to the Dedaration of Sept 5, 1915, this dedaration 
alone will be published immediately on the declaration of war by or 
agunst Italy. 

Having tak&i into con^deration the present tnemcffandum, the 
lepiesoitatives of France, Great Britain, and Russia, being author^ 
ized thereto, agreed with the reinreaeDtatives <rf Italy, likewise au- 
tluHized thereto, as follows: 

France, Great Britain, and Rusua express their c(»nplete Agree- 
ment with the present memorandum submitted to them by the 
Italian Government In respect of Articles 1, 2, and 3 (^ the presmt 
memorandum, r^aidiog the co-ordination of the militaiy and naval 
operations of all the four powtfs, Italy dedares that she will activdy 
intervene' at an eariieat possible date, and, at any rate, not latw than 
one month after the signature ol the present document "by the con- 
tracting parties. 

The underaigned Aow cot^inned b^ hand and teal the pmeat mi(n»> 
ment in London in four eopia. April 26, 1915. 

(Signed) Obex, 

CAHBOlf, 
luPESLLU, 
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